Rookies  of  the  "fear. 

Jason  Grow,  Darcy  Padilla,  Harold  Johnson,  Shann  Nix,  Andrew  Berkowitz, 
Mona  Miyasato,  Robert  Gale  and  Maya  Suryaraman  came  to  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  from  Stanford,  UC 
Berkeley,  San  Francisco  State  and  University  of  the  Pacific.  They  wanted 
experience  with  a  major  league  newspaper. 

We  chose  them  from  300  applicants  to  be  interns  in  news  reporting,  feature 
writing,  photography  and  copy  editing.  They  worked  under  ej^me  pressure 
and  critical  deadlines. 

They  got  their  major  league  playing  time  and  in  return  we  got  more  than  we 
expected.  Each  of  these  young  joum^sts  was  enthusiastic,  insightful  and  also 
outstandingly  professional. 

Last  June  eight  promising  rookies  came  to  The  Chronicle.  Three  months 
later  they  were  strong  players. 

We  were  proud  to  have  them  on  our  team. 


mn 

Great  people  make  a  great  paper. 
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Publishers  on  Parade 


“Reader  research  and  Parade  helpedus 
to  raise  our  Sunday  price!’ 


“When  we  considered  raising  our  Sunday  price  to  $1.00,  it  seemed  proper  to  offer  added 
value  at  the  same  time.  Reader  surveys  quickly  identified  Parade  as  a  viable  addition. 

“Remarkably,  over  60%  of  our  current  readers  and  prospective  customers  had  a  favorable 
awareness  of  Parade,  even  though  it  had  never  been  distributed  in  our  market.  In  addition. 


Parade  enjoyed  a  25%  preference  factor  over  the  other  national 
syndicated  magazine  distributed  by  a  nearby  competitive 
newspaper. 

“What’s  more,  our  sales  staff  liked  the  idea  of  the  Parade 
Tie-In  Advertising  Program  (TAP)  that  has  since  helped  us  sell 
thousands  of  lines  of  R.O.P.  advertising. 

“Despite  the  price  increase,  our  circulation  held  and  is  now 
showing  a  gain  on  Sunday. 

“Parade  worked  for  The  Raleigh  News  &  Observer.” 

Featured  in  over 300 newspapers 
every  Sunday. 


PRESlDEJSir/Afto  FtiilMSt 
THE  RALEK3H  NEWS 


E  PAGE  COUNT 
CHALLENGE 

In  our  opinion,  many  of  today's  daily  newspapers  will  Newspaper  manufacturing  systems  must  be  flexible 

face  significant  financial  trauma  during  the  19^.  Why?  enough  to  handle  significant  page  growth,  manage  work 
The  sluggish  growth  in  the  number  of  households  flow,  and  control  production  costs.  Without  pre-press  sys- 

buying  newspapers.  terns  carefully  matched  to  the  competitive  needs  of  news- 

The  continued  loss  of  advertising  market  share  to  papers,  matched  to  each  newspaper's  strategic  plan  for 
competitive  media,  like  television.  growth  and  change,  the  production  costs  of  increasing 

Recent  analyses  of  circulation  and  advertising  statistics  page  count  will  be  prohibitive, 

bear  this  out.  According  to  Forbes  magazine  (Feb.  20,  Newspapers  also  must  be  capable  of  managing  a  new 

1 989),  newspaper  circulation  is  growing  much  more  slowly  manufacturing  process  in  which  complex  zoning  schemes 

than  the  number  of  households:  Since  1 970,  total  U.S.  daily  are  required  to  meet  readers'  and  advertisers'  needs.  The 

newspaper  circulation  has  increased  from  62.1  million  to  implications  of  this  trend  are  sobering. 

63.1  million.  During  that  same  period,  the  number  of  Today's  efforts  in  zoning  by  a  handful  of  metropolitan 

households  in  the  U.S.  has  increa^  by  44  million.  daily  newspapers  represent  the  industry's  first  steps  to  re- 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  (NAB)  says  that  claim  its  dwindling  advertising  share, 
advertising  market  share  for  1 988  was  down  to  26.4  per-  Two  pioneering  newspapers  in  the  field  of  zoning  are 

cent  from  a  post-war  high  of  36.7  percent  in  1949.  NAB  Newscfay  and  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
expects  the  trend  to  continue.  These  newspapers  are  counteracting  slow  circulation 

Where  has  the  market  share  gone?  growth  through  local  community  coverage.  They  offer  cost- 

Declining  daily  newspaper  market  share  is  the  direct  effective,  highly-targeted  alternatives  to  advertisers  who 
result  of  the  lack  of  real  circulation  growth.  This  has  led  now  find  these  newspapers  competitive  with  other  media, 

to  anxiety  among  advertisers,  who  fear  they  may  not  be  Confronted  by  competition  from  a  ring  of  suburban 

reaching  their  target  audiences  through  newspaper  dailies.  The  Inquirer  answers  the  challenge  by  offering 
advertising.  weekly  zoned  advertising  and  news  editions  called  the 

Some  local  advertisers,  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  'Neighbors'  sections.  These  sections,  published  two  or 
full-run  newspaper  rates,  are  turning  to  suburban  week-  three  times  each  week,  are  so  successful  that  The  Inquirer 
lies,  catalogs,  free  sheets  and  other  forms  of  direct  mail,  has  recently  expanded  their  numbers, 
local  radio,  and  cable  television.  Newsday,  which  faces  intense  competition  from  free 

Declining  market  share  is  arguably  the  most  critical  sheets  throu^out  its  Long  Island  circulation  area,  currently 
issue  facing  metros  today.  We  believe  this  is  the  single  delivers  10  editorial  and  12  advertising  zoned  editions  to 
greatest  challenge  facing  newspapers  and  their  systems  its  readers  as  part  of  its  Sunday  regional  sections, 
vendors.  To  combat  the  situation,  many  newspapers  are  For  the  first  time,  the  newspaper  industry  is  experi- 

creating  new  products  —  special  pages,  special  sections,  encing  a  major  explosion  of  pages.  These  two  newspa- 
and  special  editions  —  to  provide  more  attractive  vehicles  pers,  and  others  like  them,  manage  this  development 
for  advertisers.  while  controlling  production  and  labor  costs. 

These  new  products  have  led  to  a  dramatic  increase  In  our  opinion,  the  publishing  industry  must  put  its 

in  page  count,  which  burdens  the  newspapers'  manufac-  vendors  on  notice  to  discuss  alternatives  and  deliver  sys- 
turing  operations  with  a  formidable  set  of  production  terns  that  address  the  key  manufacturing  and  marketing 
problems.  ■  challenges  of  the  1990s  and  beyond. 

How  can  page  count  be  increased  and  Atex,  we  welcome  that  discussion 

production  costs  simultaneously  maintained  and  intend  to  use  this  space  over  the  corn¬ 
er  reduced?  PHiiifiiMe  tvtTEMt  '^8  months  to  expand  upon  these  issues. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Own  a  guaranteed 
revenue  producer  for 
less  than  you'll  spend  on 
lightbulbs  next  year! 

More  than  600  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  have  Invested  in  our  live  training  pro¬ 
grams  on  "How  To  Sell  Against  The  Yellow 
Pages".  Somewhere  between  $30  and  $50 
million  dollars  has  been  recaptured  by  your 
industry  as  a  result  of  our  program.  Now,  for 
a  limited  time  you  can  purchase  the  same 
technique  oriented  training  on  videotape  for  a 
figure  that  makes  it  impossible  to  say  no. 

So,  before  you  finalize  your  1990  budget  we 
respectfully  request  that  you  caU  the  toll  free 
number  below  and  get  a  quote  for  your  news¬ 
paper.  These  videotapes  are  high  quality,  fast 
paced  and  they  come  with  a  money  back 
guarantee.  You  simply  can't  lose  so  please 
call  us  today. 


^merican 
Consulting 
n  Services 


l-800-255'9784 


Outside  USA  call 
(206)  254-5600 
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Division  of  Wasserood,  Inc. 

1818  SE  Mill  Plain  Blvd.  Ste  311  Vancouver.  WA  98684 


OCTOBER 

14- 21 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Flying  Short  Course  '89: 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Marriott,  Oct.  14;  Atlanta  Radisson  Inn,  Oct.  15; 
Arlington,  Texas,  Rodeway  Inn,  Oct.  17;  Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  Airport 
Hilton,  Oct.  19  and  Portland  Marriott,  Oct.  21. 

15- 18— Newspaper  Research  Council,  Conference,  Harvey's  Resort  Hotel, 

Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada. 

15-18— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Convention,  The 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va. 

17- 21 — Cal  Western  CMA  Conference,  Emerald  Hotel,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

18- 19— Minority  Jobs  Conference,  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Wes- 

tin  Galleria  Hotel,  Houston. 

18- 21 — INMA  Southern  Region  Meeting,  Nashville. 

19- 21— The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Westin 

Galleria,  Houston. 

20- 22— Northeast  Classified  Telephone  Sales  Supen/isors  Conference. 

Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec  City. 

21— New  England  Collegiate  Newspaper  Association/NENA  Campus 
Newspaper  Conference,  Boston  Globe,  Boston. 

22- 24— Inland  Press  Association,  104th  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi¬ 

cago. 

21- 25 — NCAMA  Sales  Conference,  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec  City. 

22- 25 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Fall  Meeting,  Fair¬ 

mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

23- 26— American  Association  of  Independent  News  Distributors,  Annual 

Meeting  &  Conference,  Catamaran  Resort  Hotel,  San  Diego. 

23- 28— National  Newspaper  Association,  Convention,  Atlanta. 

25-27— Catholic  Press  Association,  Midwestern  Regional  Conference, 
Embassy  Suites  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

25- 28— National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 

Show,  Atlanta. 

26- 27— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Fall 

Convention,  Marriott  Hotel,  Farmington.  Conn. 

26- 28— Festival  of  Cartoon  Art,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

27- 29— Free  Press  Association,  Annual  Media  Conference,  Long  Island 

University,  Brooklyn  Campus. 

NOVEMBER 

1-3 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Southern  Regional  Conference,  The 
Embassy  Suites  Hotel,  Orlando. 


SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

OCTOBER 

16-18 — ANPA/INAME,  Leadership  in  the  Advertising  Dept.,  Don  CeSar 
Hotel,  St.  Petersburg. 

18-20— NICE,  Circulation  Management  Seminar,  Eugene,  Ore. 

19 — NENA  Photography  Workshop,  Holiday  Inn,  Crowne  Plaza,  Natick, 
Mass. 

22-25— ANPA  Newspaper  in  Education,  Marketing  Seminar,  Los  Angeles. 
22-25— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Aging  Population,  Tampa,  Fla. 
22-27— American  Press  Institute,  Suburban  and  Community  News  Cover¬ 
age,  Reston,  Va. 

22- 27— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Ethics:  Applied  Ethics,  St. 

Petersburg. 

23- 27— Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies,  Technology  Seminar  for  Educa¬ 

tors,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

24- 27— ANPA  Newspaper  in  Education  Training  Seminar,  Leesburg,  Va. 
30-11/1— ANPA/ASNE/NPRA-Circulation  Managers  Workshop,  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Hotel,  Chicago. 

NOVEMBER 

1-2— NENA,  Copy  Editing  Workshop,  Peabody  Marriott,  Peabody,  Mass., 
and  Quality  Inn,  Bristol,  Conn. 

1-4— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Graphics:  Type  Talk,  St. 
Petersburg. 
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At  Southeast  Publishers  Newsprint 
Sales  Company,  wefve  always  been  big 
on  quality.  And  now  that  our  parent 
company  and  supplier,  Southeast 
Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  is 
expanding...wefre  about  to  become 
very  big  on  quantity,  too. 

That  means  we'll  be  capable  of 
rolling  out  a  good  deal  more  of  our 
high  quality  newsprint.  Newsprint 
thats  made  from  100%  recycled 
paper.  Which  is  especially  important 
considering  the  landfill  crisis  wdre  all 
faced  with. 

But  while  some  things  change 


others  stay  the  same.  Like  our  atten¬ 
tive  personal  service  during  and  after 
thesale.  Our  technical  support,  our 
follow-up  assistance  and  our  quick 
turn-around  on  delivery. 

All  made  possible  because  of  the 
pride  we  take  in  our  work.  Because  of 


our  dedication  to  producing  only 
the  highest  quality  newsprint  on  the 
market  today.  And  because  wdre 
located  right  in  your  own  backyard. 

In  the  good  or  USA 

So  give  us  a  call  today.  In  no  time 
at  all,  wdll  have  things  rolling  your  way! 


SOUTHEAST  PAPER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY _ 

SOUTHEAST  PUBLISHERS  NEWSPRINT  SALES  COMPANY 

2000  Powers  Ferry  Center  •  Suite  600  •  Marietta,  GA  30067  •  (404)  955-7722 


About  Awards 


Brumback  honored.  Charles  T.  Brumback,  president  of 
the  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago,  was  honored  recently  by  the 
Institute  of  Journalism  Education  at  its  Management 
Training  Center  graduation  at  Northwestern  University. 

Brumback  was  cited  for  his  commitment  in  bringing 
racial  diversity  to  American  newspapers. 

Mencken  Award.  David  G.  Rossie,  a  writer  for  the  Press 
&  Sun-Bulletin  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  won  his  second 
H.L.  Mencken  Writing  Award,  for  three  columns  that 
demonstrated  the  “bite,  wit  and  honesty”  that  character¬ 
ized  the  Baltimore  Sun  columnist’s  writing.  The  award 
includes  a  $2,500  prize. 

Yankee  Quill  winners.  Yankee  Quill  Awards,  given  by 
the  New  England  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  for  outstanding  contributions  to  journalism, 
were  given  this  year  to  Irving  Kravsow,  retired  associate 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  James  V.  Wyman,  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  and  Caryl  Rivers,  a  professor  of  journalism  at 
Boston  University. 

Suburban  journalist  of  the  year.  Sandy  Schurter,  a 
reporter  with  the  Brookfield  News  in  Wauwatosa,  Wis., 
was  named  Suburban  Journalist  of  the  Year  by  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America. 

SNA  contest  winners.  The  top  winners  of  the  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America’s  17th  annual  editorial  contest 
were  the  Pioneer  Press,  Wilmette,  Ill.,  with  a  total  of  11 
awards  and  three  first-place  finishes;  Lesher  Communica¬ 
tions,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  with  a  total  of  10  awards,  and 
six  first-place  finishes;  Arundel  Communications  of  Hern¬ 
don,  Va.,  with  eight  awards  and  two  first-place  finishes; 
and  Concord  Publishing  House,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo., 
East  Hampton  (N.Y.)  Star  and  Recorder  Publishing  Co., 
Bemardsviile,  N.J.,  with  seven  awards  each  (including 
two,  five  and  four  first-place  finishes,  respectively. 

Neuharth  honored.  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  of  the 
Gannett  Foundation  and  former  CEO  of  Gannett  Co. ,  was 
recently  honored  at  the  annual  Everett  C.  Parker  Ethics  in 
Telecommunications  lecture  for  his  efforts  to  advance  the 
roles  of  women  and  minorities  in  the  news  media. 

The  award  was  sponsored  by  the  United  Church  of 
Christ’s  communications  office  in  New  York  and  the 
Telecommunications  Research  and  Action  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

WSJ  editor  honored.  Jerry  E.  Bishop,  deputy  news 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been  named  winner 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society’s  1990  James  T.  Grady- 
James  H.  Stack  Award  for  interpreting  chemistry  for  the 
public.  The  award  includes  a  $3,000  cash  prize. 

Best  telemarketing  ideas.  The  best  telemarketing  sales 
ideas  were  honored  at  the  Newspapers  Advertising  Tele¬ 
marketing  Managers  Association/International  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executive’s  third  annual 
telemarketing  seminar  in  San  Diego. 

First-place  tearsheet  winners  were: 

Directory  pages:  The  Outlook,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Signature  pages:  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune. 

Bannered  pages:  Press  Enterprise,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Special  event  pages:  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal. 

Beat  use  of  color:  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune. 


The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


Knight  Foundation  sponsors 
athietic  reform  committee 

The  Knight  Foundation  announced  it  will  establish  a 
national  blue  ribbon  commission  to  look  at  ways  to  reform 
intercollegiate  athletics. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  will  chair  the  Knight 
Foundation  Commission  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 
William  C.  Friday,  president  emeritus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  will  be  vice  chairman. 

Richard  Schultz,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  will  also  be  a  member  of 
the  commission,  said  Creed  C.  Black,  president  of  the 
Arkon-based  foundation.  Black  said  other  commission 
members  will  be  chosen  later. 

“We’re  looking  for  a  balanced  and  representative 
group,”  Black  said,  “but  we  want  it  small  enough  to  make 
sure  it’s  not  unwieldy.” 

Black  said  he  hoped  the  selection  of  the  full  commission 
and  staff  would  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year  and 
that  the  commission’s  work  would  be  completed  in  two 
years. 

No  final  budget  has  been  approved,  but  Black  said  a 
“ballpark  cost  figure”  was  $2  million. 

When  Black  was  publisher  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  Leader  it  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
its  investigation  of  basketball  recruiting  abuses  by  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

“Hardly  a  week  passes  without  still  more  disclosures  of 
scandalous  abuses  and  rules  violations  in  big-time  college 
athletics,”  Black  stated.  “The  need  is  now  to  build  a 
consensus  on  a  realistic  reform  agenda.” 

Black  said  the  commission  would  focus  on  suggesting 
realistic,  workable  solutions. 

James  Knight,  chairman  of  the  foundation,  said,  “We 
hope  this  commission  can  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  want  to  curb  the  abuses  which  are  shaking  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  not  just  big-time  intercollegi¬ 
ate  athletics  but  the  whole  institution  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.” 
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If  your  PCs  are  here 


And  your  secretaries  are  here 


Your  office  is  ready  for  the  IBM  Personal  Typing  System/2. 


You  know  how  it  is.  No  sooner  has  a  secretary 
started  a  big  word  processing  job  than  there’s  an 
interruption.  Someone  needs  labels,  envelopes  or 
forms  typed  in  a  hurry.  That  requires  shifting  to  a 
typewriter.  Suddenly  there’s  another  interruption. 
Someone  needs  a  spreadsheet  right  away.  So  it’s  off 
to  the  PC.  Then  back  to  the  word  processor.  Then 
the  typewriter  again.  The 
IBM  Personal  Typing 
System/2  lets 


secretaries  handle  these  normal  office  interruptions 
quickly,  easily  and  economically.  Because  it’s 
actually  several  machines  in  one.  It’s  an  advanced 
word  processor.  It’s  a  self-correcting  typewriter  that 
functions  as  a  superior  letter-quality  printer.  And 
it’s  also  a  full-function  personal  computer.  Every¬ 
thing  is  in  one  place — right  at  your  fingertips.  You 
can  switch  from  word  processing  to  typing  and 
back  again  by  pressing  one  key.  It  lets  you  speed 
through  your  daily  tasks,  even  the  most  complex 
forms  and  documents. 


Find  out  how  much  more  can  get  done 
with  the  easy-to-Iearn,  easy-to-use 
IBM  Personal  Typing  System/2 .  . . 

Available  exclusively  at  your  E  = 

IBM  Authorized  Typewriter  Dealer.  == 


I® 


To  arrange  for  a  demonstration, call  1  800  IBM-7257  ext.  153,or  your  IBM  Authorized  Typewriter  Dealer. 

*IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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FROM  TWO  TO 

OVER  300  SYSTEMS  CHOSEN  BY  SMALL,  MEDIUM  &  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS 

Allentown  (PA)  National  Inserting  Systems 
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The  high  speed  SLS-1000®  offers  the  newest 
technology  for  the  mailroom  including  a  micro¬ 
processor  based  PACKAGE  MONITORING 
SYSTEM  (PMS)"  including  MISSED  INSERT 
REPAIR  SYSTEM  (MIRS)  and  ZONE  CONTROL. 

So,  as  your  insert  market  grows,  expanding  the 
SLS-1000®  will  be  inexpensive  and  easy. 

Because  of  modular  expandability  from  two  to 
forty  insert  hoppers,  you  can  implement  your  future 
system  NOW...! 

For  more  information  on  increasing  your 
inserting  capacity  call,  GMA.  We  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  industry! 
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Attacking  illiteracy 

The  United  Nations  last  month  launched  International  Literacy 
Year,  estimating  there  were  889  million  adult  illiterates  in  the  world 
in  1985  —  a  quarter  of  the  world  population.  Ninety-eight  percent  of 
the  world’s  illiterates  are  reported  to  live  in  the  developing  nations. 

As  depressing  as  those  statistics  are,  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
in  the  United  States  that  illiteracy  and  inadequacies  in  our  education¬ 
al  system  also  are  producing  or  are  about  to  produce  massive  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  country. 

More  than  300  newspapers  have  become  involved  in  literacy  pro¬ 
grams  since  the  size  of  the  problem  became  known  only  three  years 
ago.  There  have  been  varying  estimates  of  dimensions  of  the  problem 
but  a  study  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
estimates  that  23  million  American  adults  are  functionally  illiterate. 
They  read  at  the  fourth-grade  level. 

This  degree  of  reading  disability  is  a  threat  to  the  future  of  a 
democratic  America.  Leaders  of  American  industry  now  realize  it 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  industrial  future  of  this  country  by  the 
creation  of  a  work  force  that  is  inadequately  prepared  to  handle  the 
new  jobs  and  new  techniques  now  becoming  available. 

A  New  York  Times  article  last  week  reported  the  consternation  of 
industrial  executives  who  have  found  that  “newly  compiled  research 
suggests  that  American  schools  are  graduating  students  who  lack 
even  the  skills  needed  to  fill  existing  assembly  line  jobs,  let  alone  the 
sophisticated  new  jobs  that  increasingly  dominate  the  economy.” 

The  Times  reported  on  an  unpublished  study  by  the  Hudson  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  research  organization,  which  found  that  average  young 
adults,  21  to  25  years  old,  are  reading  at  a  level  significantly  below 
that  demanded  by  the  average  job  available  in  1984  and  are  even 
further  below  the  requirements  of  jobs  expected  to  be  created  be¬ 
tween  1984  and  the  year  2000.  A  “major  mismatch  of  workers  and 
jobs,”  as  one  put  it,  and  a  “jobs  disaster,”  as  the  Times  concluded. 

“The  researchers  calculated  that  the  105  million  nonmilitary  jobs 
existing  in  1984  required  an  average  language  proficiency  of  3.0  (on  a 
scale  of  1  to  6),  typical  of  retail  salespeople  or  skilled  construction 
workers.  By  contrast,  the  26  million  jobs  expected  to  be  created 
between  1984  and  2000  will  require  an  average  level  of  3.6,”  the 
Tim.es  said.  Data  compiled  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Education¬ 
al  Progress  shows  that  the  average  young  adult  in  this  country  is 
reading  at  only  a  2.6  level,  it  added. 

The  ANPA-sponsored  Newspaper  Adult  Literacy  Conference  in 
Denver  last  July  (E&P,  July  29,  Page  16)  produced  a  conflict  between 
those  who  felt  the  adult  literacy  problem  and  the  total  education 
problem  are  two  different  problems.  E&P  thought  at  that  time  the 
problems  should  be  handled  separately. 

It  seems  to  us  now  that  the  problem  is  all  one  and  the  same.  It  is 
educational  inadequacies  that  have  produced  the  adult  illiteracy 
problem  which  must  be  attacked  as  it  now  is.  But  the  problem  will  be 
compounded  in  future  generations  if  the  educational  process  is  not 
refined  and  improved  at  the  lower  grades.  Isn’t  that  obvious? 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Minority  journalists  must  assert  themselves 


The  recent  article  “Crisis  seen  in 
the  move  to  integrate  newsrooms” 
interested  me  for  several  reasons  I 
will  detail. 

It  is  time  for  all  minority  journalists 
to  sell  themselves  more  forcefully  to 
bring  changes  in  achieving  equal 
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employment  in  all  positions  in  news¬ 
paper  newsrooms. 

I  am  a  student  intern  employed  as  a 
feature  reporter  in  one  of  our  weekly 
newspapers  in  Griffin,  The  Home¬ 
town  News.  I  happen  to  be  visually 
impaired  but  my  physical  handicap 
doesn't  hinder  me  from  performing 
my  duties.  Disabled  journalists  are 
minorities  too,  and  only  a  handful  are 
gainfully  employed  in  newspaper 
newsrooms  across  the  country. 

To  combat  this  problem  and  to  fos¬ 
ter  accessibility  into  the  newsroom,  I 
have  organized  the  Disabled  Journal¬ 
ists  of  America  to  encourage  disabled 
journalists  to  apply  for  employment  in 


newspapers  and  prove  themselves  to 
their  employers. 

It  is  up  to  minority  journalists, 
including  disabled  journalists,  to  sell 
themselves  and  their  qualifications  to 
employers  and  continue  to  be  persis¬ 
tent  until  they  land  that  first  gratifying 
job  in  a  newsroom. 

1  commend  Loren  Ghiglione  for  his 
continued  efforts  to  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  all 
qualified  minority  journalists. 

David  Shapiro 

(Shapiro  is  founder  of  Disabled 
Journalists  of  America.) 


Frustrated 


Congratulations  to  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  for  fessing  up  to  plagiar¬ 
izing  from  a  community  newspaper 
and  taking  steps  to  make  sure  that 
such  an  incident  does  not  reoccur 
{E&P,  Sept.  16). 

As  a  weekly  journalist  whose  work 
has  been  lifted  and  rewritten  by  a 
nearby  chain-owned  daily  more  times 
than  I  can  count  —  sometimes  with 
attribution,  but  often  without  —  I  can 
understand  the  frustration  that  was 
felt  by  the  Madison  Free  Press,  the 
victim  of  the  Tennessean’s  ethical 


transgression. 

At  least  the  Free  Press  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  a  public  apology.  I  can't 
even  get  the  editor  of  the  nearby  daily 
to  answer  my  letters. 

It  is  time  for  journalists  everywhere 
to  do  their  own  work  —  or,  at  the 
least,  to  attribute  that  which  they 
“borrow.”  Our  readers  deserve 
nothing  less. 

Gary  Sosniecki 

(Sosniecki  is  co-publisher,  Webster 
County  Citizen,  Seymour,  Mo.) 
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Ethics  and  the  media 

Is  there  a  double  standard? 


By  Tess  Chichioco 

The  media  cannot  escape  the  ethics 
mania  gripping  the  national  political 
scene. 

As  they  report  on  politicians  falling 
on  ethical  swords  one  after  another, 
journalists  themselves  are  doing  some 
soul-searching. 

Journalists  get  paid  for  speeches, 
give  voice  to  anonymous  sources  and 
take  sides  on  controversial  issues. 
These  were  among  the  chief  ethical 
pitfalls  addressed  at  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center. 

Pocketing  thousands  of  dollars  in 
honoraria,  many  media  big  guns  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  politicians,  whose 
honoraria  are  subject  to  disclosure 
and  criticism  by  the  media. 

Calls  for  journalists  to  come  clean 
were  sounded  from  within  and  out¬ 
side  the  business. 

“When  moralists  fall,  they  fall 
harder  than  anyone  else,”  said  Walter 
Mears,  Associated  Press  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  columnist. 

Washington  Post  ombudsman 
Richard  Harwood  called  the  media 
hypocrites  for  imposing  higher  stan¬ 
dards  on  those  they  cover  than  on 
themselves. 

“You  have  5,000  journalists  in 
Washington  chasing  politicians,  but 
not  very  many  people  are  chasing 
us,”  Harwood  said. 

New  York  Times’  Washington 
bureau  chief  Howell  Raines  called  for 
a  return  to  the  idea  of  a  journalism 
priesthood. 

“Don’t  take  money  from  sources,” 
Raines  said.  “[This  rule]  is  even  more 
important  for  smaller  newspapers 
where  the  temptation  to  be  nickel- 
and-dimed  is  greater.” 

Should  reporters  reveal  sources  of 
outside  income? 

Can  they  participate  in  public 
debate,  or  must  they  stifle  personal 
expression  lest  they  be  accused  of 


(Chichioco  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Walter  AAears  of  the  Associated  Press 
soys,  "If  it's  close  enough  o  coll  to  roise 
o  question,  it's  too  close." 


bias  on  such  issues  as  abortion? 

Must  they  shun  all  community 
involvement,  become  civic  eunuchs? 

What  about  using  anonymous 
sources  in  stories  that  tear  down  repu¬ 
tations? 

Sizable  honoraria  for  journalists 
have  emerged  only  in  relatively 


recent  times.  If  some  were  paid  for 
speeches  years  ago,  the  money  was 
barely  enough  to  cover  expenses. 

All  that  changed  after  Watergate 
and  Vietnam,  major  news  events  that 
created  superstars  in  an  industry 
whose  nature  required  reporters  to 
cover  a  story  but  not  take  part  in  it. 

In  Vietnam  and  Watergate,  jour¬ 
nalists  became  part  of  the  story.  With 
big  names  and  bigger  paychecks. 


journalists  are  invisible  no  more. 
Those  who  command  a  national  audi¬ 
ence  command  speaking  fees  to 
match  the  size  of  their  reputations. 

Mears,  who  declines  paid  speaking 
engagements,  said  those  who  do  not 
should  be  wary.  Reporters  who 
accept  money  for  speaking  to  a  group 
of  bankers,  for  instance,  open  them¬ 
selves  to  suspicion  the  next  time  they 
cover  the  savings  and  loans  crisis, 
Mears  said. 

“If  it’s  close  enough  a  call  to  raise  a 
question,  it’s  too  close,”  Mears  said. 

The  Post  regularly  publishes  an 
“Honoraria  Scorecard”  listing  how 
much  those  in  Congress  earn  and 
from  whom.  Yet  Post  managers  do 
not  know  honoraria  earnings  of  their 
staff,  Harwood  said. 

“We  still  have  this  problem  with 
double  standard,  with  hypocrisy,” 
Harwood  said.  “We’re  very  gentle¬ 
manly  and  protective  of  each  other.” 

Money  is  not  the  only  cause  of  con¬ 
flicts  of  interest,  real  or  perceived. 
Philosophical,  religious  or  political 
ties  can  be  just  as  damning. 

The  media  “establishment”  has 
become  overly  concerned  about  ethi¬ 
cal  trivialities,  said  Joseph  Goulden  of 
the  conservative  media  watchdog 
group  Accuracy  in  Media. 


“Sometimes  the  press  loses  sight  of 
the  broader  issues,”  he  said. 

Policies  at  some  papers  prohibit 
reporters  from  taking  book  giveaways 
and  free  lunches  from  sources,  but 
there  are  few  safeguards  to  prevent 
reporters  from  covering  issues  they 
are  heavily  involved  in,  Goulden  said. 

“If  you  have  a  reporter  who  can  be 
bought  for  a  hamburger,  don’t  let  that 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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guy  out  on  the  street,”  Goulden  said. 

Where  should  the  line  be  drawn? 
Should  a  reporter  who  has  had  an 
abortion  be  barred  from  covering  the 
issue?  Does  a  stnall  donation  to  an 
anti-abortion  group  warrant  disqual¬ 
ification?  Should  publishers  with¬ 
draw  support  from  all  outside  institu¬ 
tions,  no  matter  how  benign,  to  avoid 
perceptions  of  conflict? 

Jerry  Friedman,  president  of  the 
American  Newspapers  Publishers 
Association,  said  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  have  told  reporters  to  be  a  part 
of  their  communities,  but  now  the 
message  is  to  avoid  over-involve¬ 
ment. 

“You  have  every  right  in  the  world 
to  run  for  office,  or  participate  in  a 
political  activity  or  lobbying  activity. 
You  don’t  have  the  right  to  work  for 
the  Washington  Post,”  said  Harwood 
of  the  Post. 

The  problem  with  the  media, 
according  to  Sen.  Alan  K.  Simpson 
(R-Wyo.),  is  that  they  respond  to 
criticism  by  retreating  behind  the 
Constitution. 

“The  debate  never  gets  to  full  hon¬ 
esty  or  candor  because,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  up  comes  the  First 
Amendment  and  the  public’s  right  to 
know,”  Simpson  said. 

Attributing  the  “awesome”  power 
of  the  media  to  their  access  to  the 
American  people,  Simpson  said, 
“You’re  the  ones  who  boil  it  all  down 
or  boil  it  all  up.” 

He  accused  the  press  of  irresponsi¬ 
bility  for  using  unnamed  sources  to 
tear  down  reputations:  “I  think  your 
profession  has  become  sloppy,  it’s 
become  lazy.” 

The  frenzy  of  ethical  inquiry  in 
Washington  lately  has  made  the  pub¬ 
lic  more  skeptical,  according  to  Simp¬ 
son,  who  said,  “As  the  heat  gets 
heavier,  they  are  going  to  start  ques¬ 
tioning  the  examiner  as  well  as  the 
examinee.” 

Judith  Lichtenberger,  research 
scholar  with  the  Institute  for  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Public  Policy  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland,  said  the  press  is 
“too  quick  to  jump  and  lynch”  promi¬ 
nent  politicians. 

The  press  is  very  much  a  player  in 
the  course  of  events,  she  said,  since 
editors  decide  how  much  attention  to 
give  news  and  how  to  display  it. 

“It  is  irresponsible  for  journalists 
to  pretend  that  they  are  merely  cov¬ 
ering  a  story,”  Lichtenberger  said. 

In  the  competitive  rush  to  beat  each 
other,  or  not  be  beaten,  ethics  go  right 


out  the  window,  Lichtenberger 
asserted. 

She  suggested  a  mechanism  for 
journalists  to  agree  not  to  cover  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  stories. 

Post  executive  editor  Benjamin  C. 
Bradlee  called  the  use  of  unnamed 
sources  the  most  serious  ethical  con¬ 
cern  facing  journalists,  but  offered  no 
solution  except  “to  maximize  identi¬ 
fication.” 

Bradlee  said  he  wants  to  end  hono¬ 
raria  for  Post  staffers,  who  earn  an 
average  $55,000  a  year,  “but  we 


the  only  ethical  codes  necessary  are 
fairness  and  honesty.  The  public  is 
curious  about  the  media  and  is  plead¬ 
ing,  “Level  with  us.  Explain  to  us 
why  you  do  what  you  do  the  way  you 
do  it,”  he  said. 

“No  agency  can  impose  ethics  just 
as  we  can’t  legislate  morality,”  said 
Dom  Bonafede,  National  Journal 
contributing  editor.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  “If  the  media  do  not  clean  their 
homes  up,  other  people  are  willing  to 
do  it  for  them.” 

Major  news  organizations  would 


“Don’t  take  money  from  sources,”  Raines  said. 
“[This  ruie]  is  even  more  important  for  smaiier 
newspapers  where  the  temptation  to  be  nickei-and- 
dimed  is  greater.” 


haven’t  persuaded  the  owners  to  get 
the  salary  up  so  that  a  little  extra 
dough  wouldn’t  be  useful.” 

Who  would  guard  journalistic  eth¬ 
ics? 

In-house  critics,  or  ombudsmen, 
can  help  journalists  toe  the  ethical 
line,  but  most  papers,  including  the 
New  York  Times,  do  not  subscribe. 

Raines  said  the  Times  had  struc¬ 
tures  to  perform  some  ombudsman 
functions.  For  instance,  every  letter 
to  the  editor  is  answered,  editorial 
decisions  are  sometimes  explained  in 
columns,  and  corrections  have  more 
substance. 

Some  suggested  that  codes  of  eth¬ 
ics  be  drawn,  but  others  said  they  are 
no  solution. 

Arthur  C.  Naumann,  ombudsman 
for  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  said 


not  support  an  industrywide  code  of 
ethics,  he  said. 

“I  don’t  think  the  government 
should  tell  us  what  to  do  nor  should 
any  association,”  said  Ernie  Schultz, 
former  president  of  the  Radio  and 
Television  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion.  “You  cannot  write  a  code  that 
will  cover  every  situation.” 

Richard  Schmidt,  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  general 
counsel,  said  written  codes  of  ethics 
can  be  used  in  court  against  journal¬ 
ists  to  prove  they  deviate  from  stan¬ 
dard  practice. 

An  industrywide  ethics  code  could 
be  the  first  step  toward  regulation 
and,  ultimately,  control,  he  said. 

“A  responsible  press,  no  matter 
how  desirable,  cannot  be  mandated,” 
Schmidt  said. 


Telemarketing  branches  out 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Telemarketing,  also  known  as 
inside  or  telephone  sales,  has  moved 
out  from  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
classified  department  at  a  number  of 
newspapers  and  is  being  used  for 
more  retail  selling. 

Although  some  papers  have  been 
using  telephone  sales  for  both  classi¬ 
fied  and  retail  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  use  of  inside  sales  in  general  is 
becoming  more  of  an  industry  issue. 

A  new  organization  called  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Telemarket¬ 
ing  Managers  Association  (NATMA) 
recently  held  a  three-day  seminar  in 
San  Diego,  with  help  fix)m  a  co-sponsor 
the  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Marketing  Executives. 

“Tliere  is  a  trend  of  retail  telemar¬ 


keting  departments  springing  up  all 
over  the  country  [that  have]  nothing 
to  do  with  classified,”  said  Cathy 
Jenkins  from  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  &  Observer,  who  serves  as 
NATMA  chairwoman. 

“Classified  for  years  had  inside 
sales,  and  it  has  done  a  superb  job 
handling  advertising  via  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Retail  has  done  a  pretty  lousy 
job,”  commented  INAME  president 
and  Raleigh  News  &  Observer  vice 
president/sales  and  marketing  Fred 
Crisp.  “Newspapers  are  looking  at 
the  success  of  classified  and  using  its 
expertise  in  trying  to  figure  ways 
retail  could  capitalize  on  inside 
sales.” 

Traditionally,  telephone  sales  has 
been  aligned  with  classified  because 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Who’s  the  ‘ethics  conscience’  at  newspapers? 

Northwest  newspapers  are  polled 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Most  Northwest  publishers  said 
they  play  a  dominant  role  as  the  “eth¬ 
ics  conscience”  of  the  newspaper, 
although  most  admitted  they  have  no 
written  ethics  policy  and  do  not  make 
readers,  advertisers  and  news 
sources  aware  of  the  paper’s  ethical 
principles. 

Of  the  publishers  whose  newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  written  policy,  42%  said 
they  were  its  primary  author,  and  39% 
credited  the  editor  with  drawing  it  up. 

Eighteen  publishers  said  they  are 
the  “ethics  conscience”  of  the  paper, 
17  said  the  editor  assumes  the  role, 
eight  assigned  it  to  the  advertising 
manager,  and  1 1  said  the  job  is  shared 
equally. 

Quipped  one  publisher,  “We’re 
democratic,  but  the  publisher  has  one 
more  vote.” 

The  results  of  the  survey  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Robert  D.  Hilliard  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  University  Department  of 
Communications  were  unveiled  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association  in  Seattle. 

Hilliard  said  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  65  daily  newspaper  publishers 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Alaska,  Montana  and  Utah  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  publisher  were  the  “ethics 
standard-bearer  for  the  newspaper.” 

Thirty-four  papers  (52%) 
responded  —  63%  from  Washington. 

Of  the  respondents  with  formal 
written  ethics  policies,  80%  said  that, 
in  the  past  three  years,  their  papers 
have  not  carried  a  house  editorial  or 
column  calling  attention  to  such  a 
policy. 

On  the  question  of  the  knowledge 
of  advertisers  and  news  sources  about 
an  ethics  standard,  Hilliard  reported 
that  60%  of  the  publishers  said  they 
were  informed  and  60%  said  they 
were  not. 

He  explained  that  some  answers 
were  so  equivocal  that  they  were 
counted  on  both  sides  —  responses 
such  as  “assume  they  know,”  “they 
should  know”  and  “most  know.” 

Of  the  58%  of  the  publishers  who 
said  they  had  no  written  ethics  policy, 
71%  said  they  saw  no  need  for  one, 
believing  their  personnel  have  a 
“clear  grasp”  of  what  is  expected  of 
them  regarding  ethical  decisions. 
When  asked  if  they  had  ever  found 


themselves  in  a  situation  where  a 
written  policy  would  have  been  bene¬ 
ficial,  80%  replied  affirmatively. 

Commented  Hilliard,  “Doesn’t  this 
begin  to  argue  a  case  that  maybe  there 
should  be  an  ethics  statement  for  the 
company,  and  that  it  be  exercised 
regularly  —  as  in  telling  the  public 
about  it?” 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  total 
respondents  said  they  had  discussed 
ethical  decisions  with  staffers  in  the 
past  six  months  and  100%  asserted  all 
employees  “have  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  your  expectations  in  this 
[ethics]  area.” 

There  also  was  a  100%  affirmative 
response  to  the  question  whether  key 
personnel  agree  with  the  publisher’s 
ethics  directive. 


Asked  if  within  the  past  three  years 
they  have  instructed  news  staffers  to 
omit  the  name  of  an  individual  from 
the  public  records  section  of  the  paper 
contrary  to  a  policy  of  running  all 
names  and  details,  the  publishers 
gave  a  unanimous  “no”  response. 

However,  18%  said  they  have  told 
the  news  side  to  withhold  information 
or  change  the  focus  of  a  story  because 
it  was  deemed  harmful  [although  not 
libelous]  to  an  advertiser  or  commu¬ 
nity  member.  Fifteen  percent  recalled 
that  the  ad  department  had  requested 
the  news  staff  to  withhold  publishing 
a  name  or  information,  but  all  said  the 
request  was  denied. 

To  the  question,  “Do  you  believe 
your  news  staff  operates  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  ethical  standards  than 
does  your  advertising  staff?”  42% 
said  yes,  50%  no,  and  8%  gave  no 
answer. 

A  question  that  Hilliard  said  drew  a 
!00%  “no”  response  and  “lots  of 
expletives”  in  the  margin  asked  if  the 
ad  department  held  “veto  power” 
over  “sensitive”  names  appearing  in 
print. 

Ninety-one  percent  revealed  they 
have  rejected  what  they  perceived  as 


unethical  advertising,  although  30% 
said  they  publish  ads  in  poor  taste  if 
there  are  no  complaints  about  them. 

“I’m  not  the  community  con¬ 
science,”  one  publisher  replied. 
Another  answered,  “Different  tastes 
for  different  folk.” 

Hilliard  said  he  was  pleased  with 
the  response  rate,  noting  that  it 
“shows  a  significant  interest  on  your 
paper  about  ethics  standards  and  how 
they  fit  into  your  newspapers.  Any 
time  that  many  publishers  take  that 
much  time  away  from  haranguing  their 
advertising  staffs  for  more  linage, 
we  must  have  caught  your  attention.” 

In  another  survey  report  to  PNNA, 
Professor  Tony  Giffard  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  School  of  Commu¬ 
nications  found  that  of  441  UW  com¬ 


munications  majors,  26%  said  the 
most  important  factor  in  their  career 
decision  was  that  they  liked  the  work 
which  they  felt  allowed  them  to  be 
“creative.” 

Only  4.1%  picked  communications 
because  it  is  a  field  “where  a  person 
can  help  change  society  for  the  bet¬ 
ter”  and  0.5%  checked  “The  pay  is 
good.” 

Of  the  total  sample,  65%  of  the 
students  were  female,  78.6%  white, 
13.6%  Asian,  3.2%  black,  0.5% 
Native  American,  and  4.1%  other. 

Twenty-three  percent  of  the  males 
and  14%  of  the  females  picked  print 
journalism  as  a  career  choice.  For 
males,  33%  chose  advertising,  15% 
public  relations,  and  12%  broadcasting. 

Of  the  women,  14%  chose  print, 
3.5%  advertising,  25%  PR,  and  11% 
broadcasting. 

By  race,  25%  of  the  black  students 
opted  for  print,  compared  with  17% 
for  whites  and  8%  for  Asians.  Adver¬ 
tising  was  the  first  choice  for  the 
majority  in  all  three  categories. 

Giffard  said  majors  who  chose  print 
careers  had  the  highest  grade  point 
averages  and  advertising  and  PR  stu¬ 
dents  had  the  lowest. 


Eighteen  publishers  said  they  are  the  “ethics 
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Journalism  in  Mexico 

There  are  'clean’  newspapers  and  ‘corrupt’  newspapers  south  of  the  border 


By  Stephen  F.  Jackson 

Second  of  two  parts 

Like  the  people,  the  dogs,  and  the 
pollution  index  —  nobody  has  the 
exact  figures  —  daily  newspapers  in 
Mexico  City  are  out  of  sight  and 
beyond  specific  numeration. 

A  consensus  figure  for  the  current 
population  of  Mexico  City  is  20  mil¬ 
lion.  This  means  25%  of  the  country’s 
population  is  shoehomed  in  this  mild- 
weather,  mountain  valley  some  6,000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Dogs  number 
about  two  million  and  their  excrement 
is  a  major  contributor  to  the  worst 
smog  south  of  L.A.  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  telephone  yellow  pages  — 
rather,  the  green  pages  —  in  the 
Mexico  City  phone  book  indicate  28 
daily  newspapers  published  in  the 
capital.  Editor  &  Publisher  1989 
International  Yearbook  indicates  32, 
but  does  not  list  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  outspoken  progressive 
dailies,  Precisio.  Circulation  ranges 
from  the  largest,  by  El  Heraldo,  at 
300,000  to  the  lowest,  6,000  for  Moni¬ 
tor  Commercial. 

The  rest  of  the  daily  newspapers  — 
about  508  —  are  in  the  31  states  out¬ 
side  the  Federal  District.  All  told, 
daily  circulation  is  right  at  one  mil¬ 
lion.  Ratings  claim  a  daily  tv  audience 
of  20  million. 

Daily  newspapers  and  journalists  in 
Mexico  have  the  reputation  of  being 
in  bed  with  federal  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  officials  or  with  big  business  or 
big  unions  because  that  is  the  only 
way  they  can  survive.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  exceptions  which  will  throw  cau¬ 
tion  to  the  wind  and  take  on  any 
sacred  cow.  Most  notable  —  and  the 
quintessential  Mexican  independent 
journalist  —  was  the  pistol-toting, 
self-prophesying  Manuel  “To-kill- 
me-they-will-have-to-shoot-me-in- 
the-back”  Buendia. 

The  predominant  opinion  among 
Mexican  journalists  is  that  most 
newspapers  in  Mexico  reflect  either 


(Jackson  is  a  free-lance  journalist 
and  assistant  professor  at  Stillman 
College,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  Research 
and  travel  for  this  article  was  provided 
in  part  hy  the  Mellon  Foundation.) 


the  vested  interests  or  are  directly 
controlled  by  a  vested  interest. 

“You  have  to  understand,” 
warned  a  newspaper  owner,  “there 
are  ‘clean’  newspapers  and  there  are 
‘corrupt’  newspapers  in  Mexico,  and 
the  same  holds  true  for  the  individual 
journalist. 

“There  are  newspapers  and  jour¬ 
nalists  with  the  integrity  and  the 
resolve  and  the  wherewithal  to  print 
news  as  it  really  happens  and  offer 
opinion,  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may,”  he  remarked. 

“There  are  papers  and  journalists 
that  are  [controlled]  and  kowtow 
either  to  the  big  unions  and  their 
financial  backers  or  to  the  power  of 
the  government  and  government  offi¬ 
cials  who  offer  payoffs,  or  to  the  pres¬ 
sures  and  threats  and  bribes  of  the 
drug  dealers.” 


Buendia  took  them  all  on  —  drug 
traffickers,  arms  dealers,  the  CIA, 
paramilitary  operations  run  by  top 
police  and  security  officials,  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  state  oil  company  and 
union. 

His  column,  “Private  Network,” 
alluded  to  information  the  govern¬ 
ment  preferred  to  keep  secret.  He 
blanketed  Mexico  in  200  newspapers. 
Buendia  was  shot  four  times  in  the 
back  from  point-blank  range  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  his  downtown 
office  on  May  30,  1984. 

“Buendia  knew  as  all  political  jour¬ 
nalists  know  that  Mexico  is  a  country 
where  journalists  get  murdered,”  said 
Rogelio  Hernandez. 

“In  Vera  Cruz  a  journalist  was 
killed  the  same  day  as  Buendia.  He 
had  been  writing  about  the  corruption 
of  local  and  state  officials  who  were 


"You  have  to  understand,”  warned  a  newspaper 
owner,  “there  are  ‘clean’  newspapers  and  there  are 
‘corrupt’  newspapers  in  Mexico,  and  the  same  holds 
true  for  the  individual  Journalist.” 


Buendia  personified  a  combative 
and  independent  press.  His  profes¬ 
sional  philosophy  and  his  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  it  cost  him  his  life,  but  in  death 
Manuel  Buendia  has  become  a  hero  to 
current  journalists  and  to  an  entire 
generation  of  would-be  journalists. 

Student  Angel  Orosco  declared, 
“Our  journalism  professors  at  the 
universities  tell  us  about  Buendia  and 
how  he  was  trying  to  reform  society 
and  end  the  corruption  that  has  held 
Mexico  back.  We  see  that  Buendia 
was  a  leader  and  one  to  emulate  as  a 
journalist.” 

An  Excelsior  editorial  said  after  his 
killing:  “Manuel  Buendia  was  a  great 
journalist.  Meticulous,  truthful,  hon¬ 
orable  and  valiant,  he  knew  how  to 
take  up  noble  causes  and  to  confront 
with  sharp  and  penetrating  energy  the 
breakers  of  the  law,  the  defrauders  of 
the  people,  the  enemies  of  Mexico.” 

Buendia  was  the  Jack  Anderson  of 
Mexican  journalism  —  or  maybe  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  term 
Anderson  the  Manuel  Buendia  of 
American  journalism. 


being  unduly  influenced  by  the 
wealthy  cattle  ranchers,”  recalled 
Excelsior’s  political  reporter.  “What 
kills  journalists  in  Mexico  is 
corruption  — at  all  levels.” 

Corruption  —  euphemistically 
called  a  bribe  —  has  been  institution¬ 
alized  in  Mexico  for  four  or  five  gen¬ 
erations. 

“The  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party  [PRI]  not  only  is  an  oxymoron 
but  quite  literally  a  contradiction,” 
said  a  prominent  journalist,  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Septien  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  National  University, 
commenting  on  his  country’s  domi¬ 
nant  party  for  80  years. 

“Up  to  now,  everyone  has  lived  by 
the  bribe.  Everyone  has  been  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  system  —  labor,  busi¬ 
ness,  the  church,  the  army,  the 
bureaucrats,  the  intellectuals,  the 
students  —  and,  to  a  sorrowful 
degree,  the  journalists.  And  all  in  the 
name  of  stability. 

“Stability  is  more  important  —  or 
has  been  —  than  democracy.  Now  it 
is  Salinas’  great  challenge  to  invert 
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those  priorities.” 

Most  Mexican  journalists  are  hop¬ 
ing  President  Salinas  will  stand 
behind  the  words  he  delivered  at 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Day  on  June  7, 
just  as  he  promised  to  redouble  efforts 
to  find  Buendia’s  killer. 

“The  demands  for  respect  for  the 
integrity  and  security  of  journalists 
are  just  and  will  be  attended  to,” 
declared  the  new  president. 

The  editor  of  Mexico  Journal,  a 
fledgling  investigative  weekly  out  of 
Mexico  City,  Joe  Keenan,  also  feels 
that  Mexico  needs  to  move  beyond 
paying  lip  service  to  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
to  a  practice  and  spirit  of  free-flowing 
information. 

“Mexico  needs  a  transparent  judi¬ 
cial  apparatus,  a  transparent  electoral 
process,  and  a  transparent  govern¬ 
ment,”  said  Keenan,  “The  Mexican 
people  need  to  be  able  to  see  what 
goes  on  behind  the  curtain,  where  the 
wizard  pulls  levers  and  produces 
spectacular  results.  They  need  to  see 
because  eventually,  if  the  modern 
politics  go  as  planned,  they  will  be 
pulling  levers  themselves.” 

Like  the  U.S.,  Mexico  specifically 
guarantees  freedom  of  the  press  in  its 
federal  constitution.  However,  the 
Human  Rights  Committee  of  the 
U.N.  in  a  May  1988  report  questioned 
how  the  government  could  say  it  guar¬ 
anteed  freedom  of  expression  when 
journalists  were  apparently  getting 
murdered  for  hard-hitting,  investiga¬ 
tive  bombshell  reports. 

Manuel  Tello,  Mexico’s  U.N. 
ambassador  at  the  time,  responded 
that  of  3 1  journalists  killed  from  1982 
to  1988,  in  only  one  of  those  cases  had 
an  investigation  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  journalists  had  been  killed 
while  practicing  their  profession. 

Dismissing  Tello’s  explanation  as 
propaganda,  the  U.N.  committee 
expressed  grave  concern  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  freedom  of  expression  in 
Mexico  was  in  crisis,  manifested  by 
the  many  killings  of  journalists  and  by 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  put 
teeth  in  the  enforcement  of  its  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  for  freedom  of 
expression. 

“The  profession  of  journalism  in 
Mexico  is  a  most  dangerous  one,” 
was  the  U.N.  committee’s  conclu¬ 
sion. 

A  similar  message  to  the  Mexican 
government  and  mass  media  was 
delivered  by  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  at  its  April  1989  meeting. 

“The  increased  concentration  and 
centralization  of  power  in  govern¬ 
ments,  which  all  too  often  use  modern 
media  methods  to  the  detriment  of  a 
free  press,  represent  another  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  press  throughout  the 


"The  CIA  in  AAexico"  was  written  by 
murdered  Mexican  muckraking  jour¬ 
nalist  Manuel  Buendia  six  months 
before  his  killing.  Buendia  denounced 
and  exposed  clandenstine  CIA  opera¬ 
tions  based  in  Mexico. 


hemisphere.  Governments  must  be 
educated  in  a  simple  truth.  They  need 
the  press  more  than  the  press  needs 
them,”  declared  the  lAPA  report. 

“If  you  look  at  the  world  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  there  are  people  around  the 
world  who  are  not  just  merely 
threatened,”  said  Anne  Nelson, 
executive  director  of  the  Committee 


narcotic  unit  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

“This  ‘new’  money  is  combined 
with  the  age-old  bribe  system  and 
leads  to  corruption  and  payoffs  to 
police,  judges  or  reporters,  or  vio¬ 
lence  to  those  who  refuse  the  bribes,” 
said  David  Dial,  managing  editor  of 
the  Mexico  City  News. 

Until  two  years  ago.  Dial  was  a 
former  cop  in  joum^ism  school  at 
San  Francisco  State  University. 
Now,  with  barely  24  months  beneath 
his  belt  in  Mexico,  he  has  already 
learned  “there  are  some  taboos  here. 

“I’ve  found  out  from  Mexican  jour¬ 
nalists  who  have  several  lifetimes  of 
experience  that,  if  it  is  dangerous  to 
run  something,  I  might  have  to  spike 
it,”  he  admitted. 

“Working  here  has  always  been  a 
hazardous  game,”  said  Patricia  Nel¬ 
son,  the  business  and  financial  writer 
for  Novedades  and  the  Mexico  City 
News  and  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico 
City  since  1984. 

“On  most  Mexican  newspapers, 
the  publisher  tries  to  see  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing,”  she  observed, 
referring  to  the  basic  survival  kit. 
“The  reporter  has  to  be  very  careful  if 
he  wants  to  keep  his  job,  and  the 
reporter  also  has  to  be  very  careful 
about  what  he  writes  about  or  he  will 
get  knocked  off  in  a  ghastly  way.” 

Robert  Cox,  chairman  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  &  Infor¬ 
mation,  put  it  in  more  philosophical 
terms. 

“Unfortunately,  while  it  may  be 
said  with  confidence  that  press  free¬ 
dom  is  a  guarantee  of  democracy,  we 


“This  ‘new’  money  is  combined  with  the  age-oid 
bribe  system  and  ieads  to  corruption  and  payoffs  to 
poiice,  judges  or  reporters,  or  vioience  to  those  who 
refuse  the  bribes,”  said  David  Diai,  managing  editor  of 
the  Mexico  City  News. 


to  Protect  Journalists,  a  U.S.  group. 
In  Nelson’s  assessment,  “Now  the 
hazard  seems  larger  in  Mexico  and 
Colombia,  where  drug  lords  oper 
ate.” 

As  if  Mexico  did  not  have  enough 
systemic  problems  of  its  own,  the 
influx  of  narcodollars  is  fueling  the 
violence  and  corruption.  The  South 
American  drug  cartels  have  recently 
increased  their  use  of  Mexico  as  a 
transshipment  point  for  smuggling 
cocaine  into  the  U.S. 

“There’s  no  question  there  is  cor¬ 
ruption  on  our  side  of  the  border  as 
well  as  the  Mexican,”  said  William 
Ruzzamenti,  supervisor  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration’s  anti¬ 


are  again  witnessing  an  unpleasant 
truth:  democracy  does  not  signify  any 
guarantee  for  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  struggle  for  press  freedom  con¬ 
tinues.  Its  price  is  constant  vigilance. 

“Indeed,  it  is  often  more  difficult  to 
uphold  the  standards  of  independent 
journalism  under  a  democracy.  The 
modern  state  has  immense  powers  of 
persuasion  and  some  governments  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  their  armory  of 
mass  communications  to  cow  the 
press  and  silence  the  disturbing  noise 
of  dissenting  voices.  The  battle,  in 
these  circumstances,  is  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  struggle,  fought  with  subtle  wea¬ 
pons.” 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Reaching  the  Baby  Boomers 

Knight-Ridder  wants  to  find  out  how  to  get  them  reading  newspapers 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

What  will  it  take  to  make  dedicated 
newspaper  readers  out  of  the  77  mil¬ 
lion  Baby  Boomers  who  grew  up 
feeding  on  commercial  television? 

Knight-Ridder  wants  to  find  out. 

The  Miami-based  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  has  launched  its  “25/43  Project” 
to  attack  the  issue  of  what  chairman 
and  CEO  James  K.  Batten  described 
as  “the  alarming  decline  in  reading 
frequency  among  those  in  their  twen¬ 
ties  and  thirties.” 

Batten,  in  announcing  the  project  in 
a  letter  to  Knight-Ridder’ s  “top  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,”  said  his  “per¬ 
sonal  hope  and  expectation”  is  for  the 
company’s  newspapers  “to  begin  to 
see  tangible  circulation  results  within 
no  more  than  three  years.” 

The  project,  named  for  the  age 
ranges  of  its  target  audience,  is  under 
the  direction  of  Lou  Heldman,  deputy 
managing  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
who  has  been  separated  from  his 
duties  at  the  newspaper  so  he  can 
work  full  time  on  the  project.  Held¬ 
man  was  a  member  of  the  group  which 
created  El  Nuevo  Herald. 

Heldman’s  team  has  already  devel¬ 
oped  two  four-color  prototypes  — 
one  is  a  four-page  “wrapper”  section 
that  goes  around  the  entire  newspa¬ 
per,  and  the  other  is  an  entertainment 
and  lifestyle  section  called  Essentials. 
Both  prototypes  were  printed  at 
Knight-Ridder’ s  The  State  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.,  and  underwent  scrutiny  by 
local  focus  groups. 

Columbia  was  selected  as  the  test 
site  because  of  The  State’s  new  press 
facilities,  the  city’s  pool  of  young 
adults,  and  because  publisher  Frank 
McComas  has  expressed  strong  inter¬ 
est  in  the  project,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  use  of 
color,  other  “ground  rules”  for  the 
prototypes  were  use  of  rub-free  ink, 
“excellent  graphics”  and  sharp 
reproduction. 

“Presentation,  organization  and 
writing  must  be  time-sensitive.  Tone 
should  be  insiderish,  passionate, 
emphatic  —  never  arm’s  length,” 
stated  a  project  newsletter  to  K-R 
employees,  and  “advertising  should 
be  treated  as  content,  with  the  same 
power  as  news  to  shape  readers’  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  product.” 

Baby  Boomers  should  also  be 


Focus  groups  responded  favorably 
to  the  color  and  graphics  of  the  pro¬ 
totype  "wrapper"  designed  by  Knight- 
Ridder  as  part  of  its  25/43  Project  to 
attract  TV-weaned  Baby  Boomers  to 
newspapers. 


Essentials,  a  lifestyles  and  enter¬ 
tainment  section  under  development 
by  the  25/43  Project,  is  intended  to 
address  cancerns  af  Baby  Boamers 
ranging  from  child  care  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment  to  what  is  hot  on  TV. 


regarded  as  “potential  users,  rather 
than  readers,”  the  newsletter 
advised.  “New  content  forms  must 
be  developed  for  the  different  ways 
they  approach  print.” 

Heldman  recently  met  with  Knight- 
Ridder  editors  during  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  convention 
in  Des  Moines  to  get  their  input  and  is 
starting  work  on  developing  a  pro¬ 
totype  for  a  complete  newspaper 
which  he  hopes  to  have  completed 
early  next  year. 

Heldman  stressed  the  research 
aspect  of  the  project  and  said  there  is 
no  mandate  from  headquarters  that 
the  company’s  newspapers  must 
implement  anything  he  comes  up 
with. 

“Knight-Ridder  never  made  a  cen¬ 
tral  decision  about  content,  and  I 
don’t  expect  that  policy  to  change  in 
my  lifetime,”  Heldman  said.  “Each 
paper  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
what  has  been  developed,  share  the 
research  results  and  decide  what,  if 
any,  of  these  ideas  are  worth  explor¬ 
ing  and  incorporating  into  their  own 
newspapers. 

“The  most  important  thing  is  to  get 
newspaper  people  thinking  about  how 
newspapers  have  to  change  in  order 
to  capture  young  adults  who  are  not 
embracing  newspapers  as  part  of  their 
lives.” 

Heldman  realizes  there  is  a  lot  of 
diversity  in  the  25-43  spread,  but 
attempting  to  reach  this  group  still 
represents  a  more  fine-tuned  focus  for 
newspapers. 

“The  spread  [from  25  to  43]  is  one 
of  the  great  challenges,  but  newspa¬ 
pers  are  now  trying  to  appeal  to  peo¬ 
ple  from  six  to  90,”  Heldman  said. 
“We  understand  with  Baby  Boomers 
there  are  at  least  two,  and  possibly 
three,  distinct  groups,  and  each  group 
is  divided  by  whether  we  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  men  or  women.  We’re  making 
sure  the  prototypes  appeal  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  groups.” 

Knight-Ridder  intends  to  test  any 
new  approach  thoroughly  to  be  sure 
whatever  is  done  to  attract  the  proj¬ 
ect’s  target  group  does  not  alienate 
established  readers,  Heldman  said. 
But  he  doubted  loyal  readers  would 
be  turned  off  to  newspapers  by  the 
changes  he  envisions. 

“Those  who  are  loyal  readers  tend 
to  display  a  love  of  reading  and  a 
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deep-seated  newspaper  habit,”  he 
said.  “Not  everyone  reads  everything 
in  the  newspaper  now.  It’s  the  youn¬ 
ger  people  who  are  not  reading  news¬ 
papers  that’s  relevant.” 

The  prototype  wrapper  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  conjunction  with  the  July  6 
edition  of  The  State  so  the  refer  boxes 
could  lead  readers  to  actual  stories  in 
the  newspaper. 

The  wraparound  section  has  as  its 
main  story  a  feature  on  “thirtysome¬ 
thing  MOMS,”  which  was  blocked 
off  as  a  rectangle  and  surrounded  by  a 
news  index  and  briefs  and  promos 
directing  readers  to  what  is  in  the 
main  newspaper. 

The  front  page  also  had  a  Circuit 
City  strip  ad  across  the  bottom  of  the 
page  which  featured  a  hi-tech  wire 
and  plug  snaking  across  a  bright 
purple  background. 

Inside,  there  was  on  Page  2  an 
index  to  advertisers  in  the  main  paper 
and  a  variety  of  features  dealing  with 
“New  Ideas,”  while  Page  3  items 
were  grouped  under  a  “People” 
heading  and  focused  on  local  leaders 
and  luminaries  as  well  as  national 
celebrities. 

The  back  page  of  the  wrapper  dealt 
with  sports  in  a  similar  format  of  short 
items  and  boxes  referring  to  longer 
stories  in  the  regular  sports  section. 

“As  originally  conceived  by  Daryl 
Moen,  University  of  Missouri  jour¬ 
nalism  professor,  the  idea  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  extended  guide  to  the  main 
newspaper  as  well  as  a  quick  look  at 
the  top,  most  appealing  stories  of  the 
day,”  the  project  newsletter  stated. 
“A  time-stai'ved  reader  might  carry 
the  wrapper  in  her  purse  or  pocket 
and  read  bits  of  it  during  the  day.” 

In  tallying  up  the  wrapper’s  “report 
card”  —  taken  from  the  focus 
groups’  reactions  —  the  project 
found  that  while  the  advertisements 
in  the  prototype  were  its  least  suc¬ 
cessful  element,  the  advertising  index 
was  one  of  the  most  liked. 

One  of  the  main  criticisms  of  the 
ads  themselves  was  that  they  lacked 
information.  The  ads  had  been 
designed  to  convey  image  —  “Plug 
into  Circuit  City”  —  rather  than 
present  product  information. 

In  general,  readers  rated  the  wrap¬ 
per’s  color  highly  and  gave  its  overall 
visual  appeal  a  solid  fi-plus. 

Male  frequent  readers  gave  the 
wrapper  its  lowest  overall  rating,  and 
they  disliked  the  “thirtysomething 
MOMS”  article  on  the  front  page, 
saying  it  did  not  belong  on  Page  One, 
the  newsletter  reported. 

Anything  colorful  about  newspa¬ 
pers  these  days  immediately  draws 
comparisons  with  USA  Today,  and 
the  wrapper  was  no  exception. 

Heldman  took  the  comparisons  in 


stride. 

The  difference  between  USA 
Today  and  the  “traditional  newspa¬ 
per”  is  like  the  difference  between 
“standard  ovens  and  a  microwave 
oven,”  he  said.  “USA  Today  has 
become  a  generic  description  of  the 
microwave  newspaper  —  something 
designed  to  be  more  convenient  and 
user-friendly.  USA  Today  will  always 
get  the  credit  for  creating  that  trend. 

“We’re  trying  to  create  the  second 
and  third  generation  of  the  microwave 
newspaper.” 

The  “Essentials”  prototype  con¬ 
tained  many  of  the  elements  found  in 
lifestyle  and  entertainment  sections, 
with  stronger  emphasis  on  color, 
graphics  and  informational  briefs. 
The  section  included  a  four-color  tele¬ 
vision  program  grid. 

“Essentials  has  several  directions 
geared  to  Baby  Boomer  needs,  such 
as  child  care,  service  people  who 
make  calls  at  convenient  hours,  who 
deliver  food  and  at  what  hours,” 
Heldman  said.  “We  need  to  create 
advertising  that  addresses  these  life¬ 
styles  as  well  as  editorial  content.” 

When  Heldman  met  with  the 
Knight-Ridder  editors  attending 
APME,  he  broke  them  up  into  three 
groups  with  each  one  assigned  to 
come  up  with  ideas  for  redesigning 
the  front  pages  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  or  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  “as  if  they  were  doing 
it  for  Baby  Boomers.” 

Heldman  made  sure  that  editors 
from  any  of  the  three  dailies  were  not 
in  the  group  working  on  his/her  news¬ 
paper  so  “everyone  was  looking  at  it 
fresh  and  no  one  had  to  defend  what 
the  paper  had  done.” 

The  groups  came  up  with  front 
pages  that  had  “much  more  action, 
more  entry  points”  and  were  “some¬ 
what  less  ponderous”  than  the  origi¬ 
nals,  he  said. 

The  editors  at  the  APME  meeting 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  more  research 
from  the  project  before  putting  any  of 
the  ideas  into  their  newspapers,  Held¬ 
man  said.  “There’s  no  restrictions  on 
implementing  any  of  them.” 

Reaching  Baby  Boomers  will  also 
mean  a  new  approach  to  newspaper 
promotion,  Heldman  believes. 

“Most  promotion  is  very  generic. 
It’s  as  if  there’s  one  kind  of  reader  out 
there  and  we  can  reach  him  with  the 
same  promotion,”  he  said.  “In  fact, 
we  need  to  do  a  much  better  job  of 
targetting  that  promotion.” 

Rock  concerts  are  one  example  of 
an  untapped  promotional  opportu¬ 
nity,  Heldman  believes.  Noting  that 
radio  stations  are  always  touting 
themselves  at  such  events,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  sending  a  van  to  hand  out  copies 


or  other  promotional  items  to  con- 
certgoers. 

“Most  newspapers  don’t  send  vans 
to  places  where  young  people  are 
likely  to  gather,”  he  said. 

Laundromats  and  neighborhood 
video  stores  offer  possibilities  for 
building  single-copy  sales  to  Baby 
Boomers,  he  added.  “My  video  store 
sells  candy  and  popcorn.  Why  not 
newspapers?” 

Kansas  City  p.m. 
to  be  merged 
with  a.m.  paper 

The  Kansas  City  Star  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc., 
announced  that  it  plans  to  merge  its 
morning  Kansas  City  Times  and  eve¬ 
ning  Kansas  City  Star  into  a  single 
morning  daily  newspaper. 

The  company  said  no  layoffs  would 
result  from  the  merger.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  change. 

Even  though  the  Star  currently  has 
1 7 1 ,000  daily  circulation  to  the  Times  ’ 
daily  total  of  about  267,000  daily  ,  the 
merged  paper  will  be  called  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  while  using  the  Times’ 
typeface  and  layout. 

Officials  explained  the  “Star” 
name  has  much  greater  recognition 
with  the  public. 

The  Star  also  published  a  Sunday 
edition,  with  over  408,000  circulation, 
while  the  Times  did  not  publish  that 
day. 

Paper  runs 
Zsa  Zsa  contest 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News  is  running  a  contest  in  which 
readers  are  invited  to  submit  their 
ideas  on  what  sentence  Zsa  Zsa 
Gabor  should  receive. 

The  Hungarian-born  actress  was 
convicted  recently  of  slapping  a 
police  officer,  driving  without  a  v^id 
license  and  driving  with  an  open  con¬ 
tainer  of  alcohol  in  her  Rolls-Royce. 
Sentencing  is  scheduled  for  Oct.  17  in 
Beverly  Hills  Municipal  Court. 

“The  Mercury  News  is  calling  on 
readers  for  creative  sentencing  sug¬ 
gestions,”  it  announced  in  the  paper. 

“Should  Gabor  be  shipped  off  to 
the  slammer?  Maybe  she  should  have 
to  buy  her  clothes  off  the  rack  for  a 
year.  Maybe  some  community  ser¬ 
vice,  cleaning  windows  on  Rodeo 
Drive.  You  make  the  call,”  the 
announcement  continued. 

Readers  can  phone  in  their 
thoughts  or  fax  them  to  the  paper. 

The  winner  gets  dinner  for  two  at  a 
Hungarian  restaurant. 
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Another  UPl  reorganization 

President  cedes  control  of  non-news  functions  to  an 
executive  of  Infotech,  the  news  agency’s  parent  company 


By  George  Garneau 

The  president  of  United  Press 
International  has  ceded  control  of 
non-news  functions  to  an  executive  of 
the  news  agency’s  parent  company. 

Paul  Steinle,  named  UPI  president 
when  Infotechnology  Inc.  took  con¬ 
trol  18  months  ago,  said  he  would 
retain  responsibility  for  most  editorial 
operations. 

Control  of  the  rest  of  UPI  and  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  at  five  semiautonomous 
news  units  was  turned  over  to  Joseph 
K.  Taussig,  who  in  August  was 
named  vice  president  of  Infotech’s 
information  and  news  group,  consist¬ 
ing  of  UPI  and  Comtex  Scientific 
Corp. 

Two  weeks  after  Steinle  announced 
the  changes,  Taussig  was  named  UPI 
vice  chairman. 

“The  old  model  just  wasn’t  work¬ 
ing,”  Steinle  said  in  an  interview. 

Among  the  greatest  frustrations,  he 
said,  has  been  “we  haven’t  got  the 
market  intelligence  we  needed  to 
make  the  service  more  compelling.” 

Announcing  the  reorganization  to 
employees  Sept.  26,  Steinle  said 
“stronger  business  leadership  is 
needed  closer  to  where  the  products 
are  produced.” 

A  new  lev**!  of  business  managers 
was  created  to  take  charge  of  “modu¬ 
lar  editorial  units”  —  sports,  busi¬ 
ness,  international,  photos,  radio  net¬ 
work.  The  “entrepreneurial”  manag¬ 
ers  report  to  Taussig  on  business  mat¬ 
ters,  while  Steinle  retains  overall  edi¬ 
torial  responsibility. 

The  split  authority  of  Taussig  and 
Steinle  compares  with  the  roles  of  a 
newspaper’s  publisher  and  editor, 
Steinle  said. 

Since  an  Infotech  reshuffling  in 
August,  Taussig  assumed  managerial 
control  over  UPI  from  Dr.  Earl  Brian, 
the  Infotech  chairman  who  lost  a  1985 
bid  to  buy  the  news  service  but 
became  UPI  chairman  in  1988  when 
Mexican  publisher  Mario  Vazquez 
Raha  surrendered  to  mounting  losses. 

The  latest  changes  followed  the 
removal  of  UPI’s  s^es  vice  president 
and  came  amid  Steinle’ s  disclosure  to 
Los  Angeles  staffers  that  losses  run¬ 
ning  at  $6  million  a  year  had  not 


Paul  Steinle 

improved,  and  the  goal  of  profitability 
by  year’s  end  may  not  materialize. 

(Steinle  later  said  publicly  that  UPI 
is  still  expected  to  earn  a  “modest 
profit”  in  the  fourth  quarter). 

Modular  news  units  will  be  more 
responsive  to  the  market,  the  reason¬ 
ing  goes,  because  general  managers 


resources  and  aids  arrangements  with 
information  suppliers  and  Infotech 
companies,  he  said. 

Named  as  general  managers  of  the 
new  units  were  Pieter  VanBennekom, 
currently  vice  president  of  interna¬ 
tional  operations,  and  Mike  Freed¬ 
man,  vice  president  and  manager  of 
the  radio  network.  Others  are  being 
sought. 

The  reorganization  removes  jour¬ 
nalists  from  financial  authority  and 
injects  business  managers  closer  to 
unit  line  editors. 

Steinle,  whose  background  is  in 
journalism  and  business  manage¬ 
ment,  remains  responsible  for  news¬ 
room  staffing  and  editorial  policy. 
Daily  news  operations,  including 
Washington,  state  and  national  cover¬ 
age,  remain  in  the  hands  of  executive 
editor  and  senior  vice  president  A1 
Rossiter  Jr.,  a  UPI  veteran  who 
reports  to  Steinle. 

Taussig  was  formerly  president  of 
Data  Broadcasting  Corp.,  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  Infotech-controlled  Financial 
News  Network,  a  cable  programming 
company  that  turned  a  profit  by  sell¬ 
ing  programming  time  to  advertisers 
whose  pitches  resembled  news  inter¬ 
views. 


The  latest  changes . . .  came  amid  Steinle’s 
disclosure  to  Los  Angeles  staffers  that  losses  running 
at  $6  million  a  year  had  not  improved,  and  the  goal  of 
profitability  by  year's  end  may  not  materialize. 


will  have  time  to  work  with  clients 
and  to  arrange  resources  through 
Taussig. 

According  to  Steinle,  editors  of  the 
“single-product  profit  centers”  have 
separate  budgets  and  act  as  “product 
managers  working  in  liaison  with 
UPI’s  sales  and  marketing  leadership 
to  make  their  units  profitable,  and 
with  editorial  management  to  assure 
their  services  are  professional  and 
competitive.” 

On  “overall  profit  and  loss  and 
strategic  issues,”  general  managers 
report  to  Taussig,  who  allocates 


The  moves  were  preceded  by  the 
quiet  ouster  of  UPI  vice  president  for 
sales  Scott  Hultz,  a  former  FNN  vice 
president,  who  was  replaced  by  for¬ 
mer  DBC  vice  president  Patrick 
Grotto. 

Eugene  Roberts,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  president  and  chairman  of 
UPI’s  newspaper  advisory  group, 
knew  nothing  of  the  reorganization 
and  had  no  comment. 

The  reorganization  excited  no 
major  outcry  from  staff  when  Steinle 
and  Rossiter  toured  UPI  bureaus  to 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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SNPA  to  broaden  its  scope 

Incoming  president  Jim  Urbanski  releases  details,  among 
which  will  be  to  invite  vendors  to  production  conference 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  an  ambi¬ 
tious  program  under  way  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  its  activities  and  services 
to  members,  said  incoming  president 
Jim  Urbanski,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

Indicative  of  this  effort  is  the 
expansion  of  SNPA’s  convention 
program  to  include  workshops  both 
before  and  after  the  general  sessions. 
These  workshops  will  focus  on  circu¬ 
lation,  selling  advertising  in  the  1990s, 
and  database  marketing. 

SNPA  is  meeting  this  year  at  the 
Greenbriar  resort  in  West  Virginia 
Oct.  15-18. 

“Many  corporate  executives  are 
questioning  the  value  of  our  work¬ 
shops  and  conventions,”  Urbanski 
said.  The  additions  to  the  program 
signal  SNPA  “is  taking  ourselves 
more  seriously.  The  business  has 
become  more  serious. 

“There  is  really  something  for 
everybody,”  he  added,  remarking 
that  the  association  wanted  to 
broaden  the  convention  program  but 
still  retain  the  “fellowship  and  fun 
that  makes  SNPA  unique.” 

Attendance  at  the  convention  this 
year  “could  be  a  record-breaker,” 
Urbanski  noted.  SNPA  stated 
recently  that  more  than  650  individu¬ 
als  are  signed  up  to  attend. 

There  will  also  be  more  promotion 
of  SNPA  workshops  and  conven¬ 
tions,  Urbanski  said. 

Another  example  of  the  broadening 
of  SNPA  activities  is  the  plan  to  add  a 
“mini-trade  show”  to  the  annual  pro¬ 
duction  conference  in  March. 

The  1990  production  conference 
will  be  held  in  Tampa,  and  Urbanski 
said  SNPA  has  invited  vendors  who 
make  smaller  equipment,  such  as 
desktop  publishing  systems,  to  dis¬ 
play  their  wares.  The  idea  to  set  up 
the  trade  show  was  in  response  to 
vendor  requests,  he  said. 

“Vendors  of  smaller  products  can 
get  lost  there,”  Urbanski  said  of  the 
ANPA  technical  conference  every 
June,  where  mammoth  presses  and 
mailroom  equipment  usually  domi¬ 
nate  the  show.  “You  can  really  get 
gobbled  up.  The  people  [at  the  SNPA 


Jim  Urbanski 


production  conference]  are  mid-man¬ 
agement  people.  This  is  a  good 
chance  for  them  to  get  to  know  the 
vendors  on  a  first-name  basis.” 

Frank  McDonald,  current  chair¬ 
man  of  the  SNPA  production  commit¬ 
tee,  said  the  trade  show  will  offer 
space  “in  15-foot  increments.  We 
obviously  can’t  accommodate  heavy 
equipment.  Desktop  publishing 
would  be  perfect  for  it.” 


McDonald,  who  is  president  and 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  News-Free  Press,  said  small 
equipment  vendors  have  been  infor¬ 
mally  displaying  their  wares  at  the 
SNPA  conference  for  years.  They 
would  simply  rent  a  hotel  room  and 
invite  people  over  for  demonstra¬ 
tions,  he  said. 

“Hopefully,  we’ll  have  25-30  ven¬ 
dors  bringing  equipment  to  show  us,” 
McDonald  said.  “It  takes  three  days 
to  see  the  ANPA  show,  if  you  hurry. 


With  this,  you  can  handle  it  in  an 
afternoon. 

“We  believe  we’re  getting  into  an 
area  that  will  be  of  value  both  to  the 
attendees  and  to  the  vendors.  It’s 
going  to  be  a  good  way  to  communi¬ 
cate.” 

Incoming  production  committee 
chairman  Victor  Hanson  III,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  added  the 
production  conference  will  be 
“geared  for  smaller  and  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers.” 

The  main  organizing  effort  will  take 
place  after  the  SNPA  convention,  he 
said.  So  far,  SNPA  has  invited  only 
vendors  who  are  associate  members, 
and  the  response  has  been  good,  Han¬ 
son  said. 

“SNPA  is  also  going  to  become 
more  marketing-directed,”  said 
Urbanski,  and  the  association  has 
changed  the  name  of  its  business  and 
administration  committee  to  the  mar¬ 
keting  committee,  with  the  focus  on 
circulation  and  advertising. 

“Frankly,  the  business  is  harder  to 
come  by,  and  we’ll  have  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  harder,”  he 
said. 

SNPA  has  also  changed  the  name 
of  its  personnel  and  labor  relations 
committee  to  human  resources  and 


training,  he  said.  The  training 
aspects  of  the  committee’s  work  will 
look  at  all  areas  of  newspapering, 
but  the  emphasis  there  will  also  be  on 
marketing. 

SNPA’s  literature  program,  now 
entering  its  second  year,  is  well- 
funded  through  1992  and  likely  to  be 
continued,  Urbanski  said. 

The  minority  affairs  committee  is 
getting  good  response  to  its  scholar¬ 
ship  program,  he  said.  About  two 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


“Many  corporate  executives  are  questioning  the 
vaiue  of  our  workshops  and  conventions,”  Urbanski 
said.  The  additions  to  the  program  signai  SNPA  “is 
taking  ourseives  more  seriousiy.  The  business  has 
become  more  serious.” 
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This  Southern  gentleman  is  now  a  ‘Yankee’ 

Seven  months  after  leaving  his  native  South  to  join  Newsday, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cartoonist  Doug  Marietta  has  adapted  well 


By  Debra  Gersh 

He’s  come  a  long  way  from  being 
the  Southern  gentleman  who  used  to 
stay  in  his  hotel  room  watching 
basketball  games  when  he  came  to 
New  York  City, 

Although  still  a  gentleman.  New 
York  NewsdayINewsday  editorial 
cartoonist  Doug  Marlette  is  enjoying 
the  city  more  since  moving  from 
Atlanta  earlier  this  year. 

“I  used  to  complain  —  this  was 
years  ago  —  every  time  I  came 
here,”  Marlette  explained.  “It  was  so 
overwhelming  in  the  sense  that 
there’s  so  much  to  take  in  that  it 
would  tire  me  out  just  getting  down  to 
the  street.  Just  going  a  couple  of 
blocks.  I’d  be  exhausted. 

“All  that  changes,”  said  Marlette, 
who  joined  the  Times  Mirror  newspa¬ 
per  in  early  March,  “You  learn  to 
focus  and  you’re  not  just  a  total 
sponge.  I  used  to  be.  I  used  to  come  to 
town  and  just  stay  in  my  hotel  room 
and  watch  the  Celtics  .  .  .  Now  that’s 
balanced  more.  I  get  out  and  enjoy 
it.” 

Prior  to  joining  Newsday  and  mov¬ 
ing  to  Manhattan’s  Upper  West  Side, 
Marlette  worked  for  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  for  15  years  and  then 
joined  the  Atlanta  Constitution  in 
March  1987. 

Marlette,  39,  was  bom  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  and  raised  in  Laurel,  Miss.,  and 
Sanford,  Fla.  He  has  lived  in  the 
North  before,  spending  a  year  as  a 
Nieman  fellow  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Being  in  New  York  is  “a  tot  of 
fun,”  he  said.  “It’s  not  Atlanta,  it’s 
not  Charlotte,  but  it’s  very  intense, 
very  stimulating. 

“For  an  artist,  to  be  in  New  York 
City,  it’s  always  the  classic  dream  of 
ours.  You  always  want  to  be  where 
things  are  happening.  This  is  the  cul¬ 
tural  vortex.  .  .  .  Somebody  said  it’s 
the  best  and  worst  of  life,  and  that’s 
probably  true.” 

Calling  New  York  the  “new  Missis¬ 
sippi,”  Marlette  said  he  once  wrote 
about  “growing  up  and  living  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  during  the  ’60s  and  how  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  the  nation’s  whipping 
boy  and  something  to  point  to  about 


Doug  Marlette 


the  racism  and  all,  where  you  have  the 
vivid  ‘white’  and  ‘colored’  signs  and 
the  discrimination  and  the  kind  of  ill¬ 
nesses  of  society.  It  was  vivid  in  the 
South. 

“It  was  also  in  the  North  .  .  . 
racism  is  everywhere,  but  it’s  just 
that  they  showed  their  human¬ 
ness  in  the  South  more  vividly, 
clearly.  So  everyone  had  something 
to  point  to. 


nice,  kind  and  solicitous  to  each 
other. 

_  “Now  Yankees  and  New  Yorkers 
are  suspicious  of  that,”  he  observed. 
“They  figure,  ‘What  are  they  after?’ 
That’s  just  part  of  the  cultural 
approach.  .  .  .  [The  courtesy  is] 
stripped  away,  and  people  are  so 
aggressive  and  what  Southerners  call 
rude.  We  call  it  mde  here,  too,  but  we 
adjust  to  it  and  come  to  expect  it. 

“Probably  what  needs  to  happen,” 
he  pointed  out,  “is  Southerners  need 
to  be  a  little  more  like  Yankees,  like 
New  Yorkers,  and  New  Yorkers 
probably  need  to  be  a  little  more  like 
Southerners.  There  needs  to  be  kind 
of  a  balance  that  goes  on.” 

To  his  surprise,  however,  Marlette 
found  that  “people  here  are  nicer  than 
the  surface  thing.  There’s  a  kind  of 
survival  thing  that  people  do  that’s 
the  rudeness.  .  .  .  You  can’t  be  open 
the  way  you  can  in  the  South  on  the 
subway  because  people  will  take 
advantage  of  you.  They’ll  rip  you 
off.  ...  So  it  makes  everyone  get 
that  focused,  but  then  they’re  also 
relieved  to  be  able  to  be  open  in  situa¬ 
tions.  You  have  to  get  past  the 
armor.” 

Since  his  move,  Marlette  has  not 
had  trouble  finding  topics  for  his 
work.  In  fact,  the  opposite  has  hap¬ 


“For  an  artist,  to  be  in  New  York  City,  it’s  aiways  the 
ciassic  dream  of  ours.  You  aiways  want  to  be  where 
things  are  happening.  This  is  the  cuiturai  vortex _ ” 


“Well,  New  York  has  kind  of 
become  the  new  Mississippi,”  he 
continued.  “Not  just  race  all  the 
problems  of  modern  life  —  getting 
more  and  more  dmgs  and  crime.  [It’s] 
more  and  more  vivid. 

“So  this  may  make  life,  living, 
tough  or  a  challenge,  but  it  makes 
cartooning  a  blast.  It  makes  cartoon¬ 
ing  easy.” 

Marlette  noted  that  “there’s  a 
civilization  of  mannerliness  to  the 
South,  where  people  kind  of  take  care 
of  each  other.  They  support  each 
other  just  in  the  fabric  of  day-to-day 
life.  People  are  very,  remarkably. 


pened. 

“As  a  cartoonist  [New  York]  is  just 
a  rich  smorgasbord,”  he  said,  adding 
that  soon-to-be-former  Mayor  Ed 
Koch  “is  a  cartoonist’s  dream.  He 
dares  you  to  draw  him  every  day,  and 
you  have  to  show  restraint.  You  can’t 
draw  every  day  about  Koch,  you  have 
to  do  other  things. 

“There  are  characters  in  the  South 
for  sure,  but  it’s  just  that  here  it’s 
more  a  matter  of  selection,”  he 
added.  “Getting  to  everything  is  more 
of  a  problem,  whereas  before,  things 
would  present  themselves.  I  would 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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When  a  new  technology  dawned, 
Kruger  was  already  awake. 


When  flexography  first  arose,  Kruger  was 
up  first  with  K-f  lex  newsprint  — featuring 
special  surface  characteristics  that  make  the 
‘  most  of  flexographic  capabilities. 
Since  then,  you  could  say  we've  been  on 
a  roll.  Because  today,  many  newspapers 
that  publish  bn  flexographic  presses  are 
depending  on  K-Flex  newsprint  for  proven 
^  performance.  Plow  K-Hex  is  helping  them 


realize  returns  on  investments  in  flexo¬ 
graphy  —  by  meeting  the  unique  demands 
of  a  new  technology  an'd-maximizing  its 
potential. 

When  opportunity  knocks,  Kruger  is  first 
to  answer  with  the  ingenuity  to  innovate. 

If  you  haven't  heard  the  K-Flex  success  story, 
perhaps  you've  been  reading  yesterday's 
papers. 


(all  your  hruqur.  v.ik's 
ruprr'’,<-nt<rtive  tor  all 
the  farts  on  hi  lux. 

Dr  (ontart  hriirifr  I’lilp 
6<'  t’aprr  Salt's  Inr . 

189  Sth  Avc,  Sew  York, 
'TA.Y.  10017 
(212)  697-970(>. 
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We're  making  news  in  newsprint  technology. 
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Knight-Ridder’s  Macon 
Telegraph  and  News  is 
proof  positive  of  Motter 
flexo  newspaper  printing 
quality. 

Motter  technology  goes 
into  making  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News  everything 
flexo  printing  is  supposed  to 
be.  The  object  is  to  put  out  a 
clean,  colorful  newspaper. 

Ink  Management,  the 
Macon  way. 

“One  of  the  reasons  we 
selected  Motter  was  their  ink 
management  capabilities,’’ 
says  Jim  Plunkett,  Production 
Director  at  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News.  “They  de¬ 
signed  a  totally  automated 
closed  loop  system  for  our 
press.’’  The  system  has  auto¬ 
matic  viscosity  controls  and 
easy  readout  formats. 

Control  systems,  the 
Macon  Way. 

Plunkett  also  likes  the 
Motter  designed,  system-wide 
programmable  logic  controls. 

“Motter  people  understand 


The  Macon  Press  by 
Motter  people. 

Macon’s  seven  unit  posi¬ 
tion  press  includes: 

•  Fourteen  black  and  white 
couples 

•  Eight  color  couples 

•  Seven  Motter  SA-20(X)  Plus 
3-Arm  Reels 

•  Combination  3:2/2: 1  Folder 

•  Motter  Ink  Management 
System 

•  Motter  Press  Control 
System 


how  to  design  control  sys¬ 
tems.  Their  expertise  in  this 
area  extends  from  ink  man¬ 
agement  to  press  drives.  The 
whole  system  is  very  user 
friendly.’’ 

Indeed,  Macon’s  system 
is  designed  to  work  for  opera¬ 
tors,  not  against  them.  It  pro¬ 
vides  press  operators  with  all 
necessary  information  and 
control  capabilities  through 
an  integrated  control  network 
accessed  through  a  single 
touch  screen  monitor. 

The  network  not  only 
coordinates  press  functions 
automatically,  it  helps  find 
and  correct  problems  immedi¬ 
ately  and  promotes  safety 
continuously. 


the  fle»)  press 
asadwhsed 


Newspapers,  the  customer 
way. 

Rub-off.  It’s  the  number 
one  reader  complaint  about 
newspapers  that  few  people  in 
the  business  like  to  think 
about.  The  water  based  inks 
used  in  flexo  eliminate  rub- 
off  as  well  as  bleed-through 
and  that  makes  for  happy 
customers. 

Evaluating  the  press  in¬ 
stallation  as  a  whole,  Jim 


ANGLE  EAR !  SUTTER  SECTION 


Plunkett  says:  ‘  ‘Motter  builds 
a  clean,  sturdy,  good  lodcing 
product  with  a  high  degree  of 
workmanship.  We’re  expect¬ 
ing  high  quality  printing  with 
a  minimum  of  downtime.” 


Macon  has  company  in 
Evansville  and  Manchester. 

The  Telegraph  and  News 
isn’t  the  only  paper  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  benefits  of  Motter 
flexo  presses  and  people. 
Scripps  Howard’s  Evansville 
Courier  is  now  bringing  its 


Motter  flexo  press  on  line. 
And  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  a  Union  Leader  Cor¬ 
poration  paper,  will  soon 
follow. 


What  about  your  paper? 
Give  Jim  Leatham,  Director 
of  Marketing  and  Sales,  a  call 
and  ask  for  details.  And  while 
you’ve  got  him  on  the  line, 
ask  for  a  free  sample  of  the 
Macon  paper  that’s  proof  po¬ 
sitive  of  Motter  flexo  quality. 


MOTTER 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Web-Fed  Pnnting  Equipmenf 


PO.  Box  1562  ■  York,  PA  17405  ■  717-755-1071 
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Ad  Bureau  sued  for  copyright  infringement 

Former  telemarketing  director  alleges  she  owns  the  rights  to 
a  manual  she  developed  prior  to  her  employment  by  the  Bureau 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Kathleen  “Kitty”  Vance,  former 
telemarketing  director  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,  has  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  the  NAB  and  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Craig  Standen,  alleging  copy¬ 
right  infringement  and  defamation. 

Vance,  who  is  now  a  private  tele¬ 
marketing  services  consultant,  is  also 
charging  the  Bureau  with  unfair  com¬ 
petition  and  unfair  trade  practice, 
injurious  falsehood  and  interference 
v-'ith  prospective  relationship.  The 
suit  seeks  at  least  $155,000  in  actual 
and  punitive  damages. 

At  the  core  of  the  complaint  is  a 
telemarketing  training  manual  Vance 
says  she  developed  prior  to  joining 
the  Bureau  in  1985.  During  her 
employment  at  the  NAB,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  1985  through  May  1989, 
“Vance  gave  NAB  temporary  per¬ 
mission  to  print  and  publish  copies  of 
the  Training  Manual  for  use  by  Vance 
in  training  sessions  conducted  by 
Vance  on  behalf  of  NAB  .  .  .  the 
complaint  says.  “Vance  also  gave 
NAB  temporary  permission  to  use 
portions  of  the  Training  Manual  in 
other  works  published  by  NAB  as 
part  of  NAB’s  business  services.” 

The  complaint  maintains  that 
Vance  has  complied  with  copyright 
law  since  first  general  publication  of 
the  manual  in  March  1986,  and  that  it 
remained  virtually  unchanged  during 
Vance’s  time  at  the  NAB,  “except 

You  may  be  eligible  to  join  the 
Communications  Media  Tour  of 
Israel 

Leaving  New  York  November  19th 
and  returning  ten  days  later.  Partici¬ 
pants  will  meet  with  Jewish  and 
Arab  leaders,  tour  various  parts  of 
Israel,  meet  with  counterparts,  etc. 
Partially  subsidized  cost  is  $789 
which  includes  round-trip  air,  5- 
star  hotels,  two  meals  daily. 

For  inquiries: 

American  Zionist  Federation 
515  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  371-7750 


that  it  was  divided  into  sections  (each 
section  being  labeled  by  words  taken 
from  the  text  of  the  training  manual), 
a  cover  was  added,  and  an  introduc¬ 
tory  page  of  text  was  added  followed 
by  a  page  of  text  consisting  of  a 
poem.” 

When  Vance  resigned  from  the 
Bureau  at  the  end  of  May,  the  “tem¬ 
porary  permission”  she  had  granted 
the  NAB  to  publish  or  otherwise  use 
the  Training  Manual  “terminated,” 
according  to  the  suit. 

In  a  July  11  letter,  Vance,  through 
her  counsel,  “requested  that  NAB 
and  Standen  place  copyright  notices 
on  all  copies  of  the  Training  Manual 
that  NAB  and  Standen  might  have  in 
their  possession  or  control.” 

Further,  in  letters  dated  July  14, 
Vance  asked  newspapers  that  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  telemarketing  training 
workshops  to  place  stickers  with 
copyright  notices  on  any  copies  of  the 
manuals  they  might  have. 

The  Bureau,  through  its  counsel, 
replied  in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  1  that  it 
“does  not  have  any  copies  of  the  man¬ 
ual  mentioned  in  your  letter.” 

Letters  signed  by  Standen  dated 
Aug.  3  to  newspapers  which  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  telemarketing  workshop 
noted  that  the  Bureau  was  aware  of 
Vance’s  claim  to  the  copyright. 

It  read,  in  part,  “We  have  con¬ 
sulted  with  our  attorneys,  and  we 
assure  you  that  Ms.  Vance  has  no 
copyright  or  other  interest  in  this 
training  manual  your  staff  received 
from  the  Bureau. 

“We  also  understand  that  Ms. 
Vance  is  writing  to  newspapers 
requesting  them  to  place  copyright 
notices  on  the  Bureau’s  training  man¬ 
ual.  Please  do  not  do  so. 

“We  are  sorry  for  the  inconve¬ 
nience.  The  Bureau,  of  course,  will 
defend  any  claims  by  Ms.  Vance 
regarding  the  Bureau’s  material.” 

An  Aug.  10  letter  to  the  Bureau’s 
counsel  from  Vance’s  attorneys 
pointed  out  that  on  Aug.  1  NAB 
counsel  said  the  Bureau  had  no  copies 
of  the  manual,  “but  then,  just  days 
later,  NAB  and  Standen  wrote  the 
letters  to  the  newspapers.”  The  letter 
also  reiterated  arguments  for  Vance’s 


claim  to  the  copyright. 

The  Bureau’s  attorney  replied  by 
letter  the  same  day  (by  fax),  stating 
that  the  work  referred  to  in  the  July  1 1 
letter  “clearly  identified  a  manual 
authored  by  Ms.  Vance  in  the  1970s  as 
the  work  allegedly  copyrighted.  The 
Bureau  has  no  copies  of  that  alleged 
work. 

“Ms.  Vance,  though,  while 
employed  by  the  Bureau,  did  work  for 
the  Bureau  on  the  development  of  a 
training  manual  entitled  ‘NAB  Tele¬ 
marketing  Workshop/New  Business 
Development.’  This  manual  was  pro¬ 
duced  under  the  supervision  of  — and 
with  input  from  —  other  Bureau  per- 
sonnel.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  ...  Ms.  Vance  can  have 
no  rights  —  and  has  no  rights  — in  the 
manual.  All  rights  in  this  material 
belong  to  the  Bureau. 

“The  claims  of  Ms.  Vance  are  out¬ 
rageous  and  without  merit.  We  reject 
them,”  the  letter  stated. 

Vance’s  complaint  charges  that  the 
Bureau  is  continuing  to  use  the  man¬ 
ual  itself  and  portions  of  it  in  other 
documents  “with  knowledge  of 
Vance’s  title  to  the  copyright”  and 
“without  obtaining  a  license  or  other 
permission  from  Vance  and  without 
paying  any  renumeration  to  Vance.” 

Vance,  a  private  consultant  “train¬ 
ing  newspaper  personnel  in  telephone 
sales  ...  in  competition  with  the 
NAB  and  Standen,”  further  charges 
that  the  Bureau’s  actions,  notably  the 
letters  signed  by  Standen  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  “have  caused  some  of  the 
newspapers  to  terminate,  or  refuse  to 
enter  into,  business  dealings  with 
Vance  ...” 

In  addition,  the  complaint  alleges 
that  the  letters  “included  words  that 
were  defamatory  on  their  face.  The 
letters  could  reasonably  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  newspapers,  and  in  fact 
were  actually  understood  by  the 
newspapers,  to  impeach  Vance’s 
integrity,  to  charge  Vance  with 
improperly  asserting  a  false  copy¬ 
right,  to  accuse  Vance  of  attempting 
to  misappropriate  NAB’s  supposed 
title  to  the  copyright  in  and  to  the 
training  manual,  and  to  impute  to 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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LEGAL 


Hustler  wins  another  First  Amendment  case 

l/.S.  Supreme  Court  affirms  constitutional  protection  of  opinion 


By  George  Garneau 

Larry  Flynt  and  Hustler  magazine 
won  another  court  victory  shielding 
even  outrageous,  sexually  explicit 
satire  as  constitutionally  protected 
opinion. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  affirming 
constitutional  protection  opinion,  put 
to  rest  Oct.  2  a  $  150-million  libel  suit 
by  a  feminist  who  accused  Hustler  of 
libel  and  invasion  of  privacy  for  nam¬ 
ing  her  in  sexually  explicit  photos  and 
caricatures. 

The  court  without  comment 
declined  to  hear  the  appeal  of  anti¬ 
pornography  activist  and  author 
Andrea  Dworkin,  scuttling  her 
attempt  to  reinstate  a  suit  that  was 
dismissed  by  a  federal  judge  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  appeals  court,  holding  that  the 
offending  satires  amounted  to  opinion 
that  is  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 


ment,  said,  “Dworkin  errs  by  limiting 
opinion  to  high-minded  discourse.” 

Protecting  opinion,  the  appeals 
court  said,  sometimes  means  pro¬ 
tecting  “outrageous  and  outlandish 
statements.” 

However,  it  held,  “Ludicrous  state¬ 
ments  are  much  less  insidious  and 
debilitating  than  falsities  that  bear  the 
ring  of  truth.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
the  outrageous  and  outlandish  will  be 
recognized  for  what  they  are.” 

The  appellate  court  cited  the 
Supreme  Court’s  1988  decision  to 
throw  out  television  evangelist  Jerry 
Falwell’s  $200,000  damage  judgment 
against  Hustler  for  emotional  distress 
he  allegedly  suffered  from  a  porno¬ 
graphic  parody. 

First  Amendment  attorney  Bruce 
Sanford  said  the  Dworkin  decision 
reaffirms  the  Supreme  Court’s  ruling 
on  Falwell:  “The  court  has  said  you 
cannot  do  an  end  run  around  libel  law 


by  calling  it  something  else.” 

Dworkin  claimed  Hustler  and  its 
publisher,  Larry  Flynt,  skewered  her 
because  she  opposes  pornography. 
She  wrote  an  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  law 
that  declared  it  a  violation  of  women’s 
civil  rights  and  opened  pornographers 
to  lawsuits.  The  ordinance  was  later 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional. 

Dworkin  sued  over  three  1984 
issues.  In  one  a  cartoon  depicted  two 
women  having  sex,  with  one  saying, 
“You  remind  me  so  much  of  Andrea 
Dworkin.” 

Another  identified  a  picture  of 
a  woman  having  sex  as  Dworkin’ s 
mother.  The  last  titled  a  series  of 
photos  “The  Andrea  Dworkin  fan 
club.” 

The  case  Dworkin  v.  Hustler  began 
in  Wyoming  and  was  moved  at  Hus¬ 
tler’s  urging  to  Los  Angeles  federal 
court. 


Dow  Jones  in  pact 
with  China  biz  wire 

Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc.  and 
the  China  Economic  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  (CEI)  have  signed  an  agreement 
under  which  Dow  Jones  will  become 
the  exclusive  North  American  distrib¬ 
utor  of  the  Chinese  business  and 
financial  newswire.  CEI,  which  is 
expected  to  become  available  through 
Dow  Jones  by  Nov.  1 ,  is  a  division  of 
Xinhua,  the  official  news  agency  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 

Dow  Jones  will  distribute  the  CEI 
wire  service  over  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network  used  by  the  Dow  Jones 
News  Service,  or  the  “Broadtape.” 
Eventually,  information  from  the 
newswire  is  expected  to  be  available 
through  Dow  Jones/Retrieval. 

WSJ  expands 
advertising  zones 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Oct.  2 
introduced  advertising  zones  for  the 
South  Atlantic  region  and  Florida. 

The  new  ad  regions  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays. 


YALE  LAW  SCHOOL 
Fellowships  in  Law 
for  Journalists 


“Coming  to  Yale  Law  School  is  like  reading  the  book  after  watching  the 
movie:  the  subtle  details  and  meanings  become  clear.  As  a  journalist,  I 
found  the  experience  invaluable.” 

—Amy  Singer,  MSL  ’89 

American  Lawyer 

Yale  Law  School  offers  outstanding  journalists  the  chance  to  step  back  from 
the  press  of  deadlines  and  to  learn  about  law  in  depth.  Our  superb  faculty, 
small  classes,  and  challenging  and  supportive  student  community  make  the 
school  an  invigorating  place  to  study  legal  theory  and  policy  issues  as  well 
as  day-to-day  procedure.  Fellows  follow  the  first-year  law  curriculum,  tak¬ 
ing  basic  required  courses— including  constitutional  law— in  the  fall  term 
and  electives  in  the  spring.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the  program,  fel¬ 
lows  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Studies  in  Law. 

In  1990-91,  thanks  to  the  generous  support  of  the  Knight  Foundation, 
the  five  fellowships  include,  in  addition  to  tuition,  stipends  of  $zo,ooo 
toward  living  expenses. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  by  January  15, 1990.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  please  write  to  Fellowships  in  Law  for  Journalists,  Yale  Law  School, 
401A  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520. 
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Here’s  what  newspaper  people  are  saying  about  CITYLINE,  the  new  customer  service  designed  to 
compliment  your  news  product  24  hours  a  day. 


“The  Seattle  Times  Irffotine  (A  Member  of  the  National  CTTYUNE 
‘Netunrk’)  has  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  our  community.  By 
providing  updated  iitformation  on  topics,  such  as  stock  prices,  business 
news,  weather,  mortgage  rates,  etc.,  we  have  extended  the  timdiness  and 
immediaq/qf  our  product  into  the  community.  ... we  believe  stronfdy  that 
this  service  isfulfilting  a  community  need.  ” 

Carolyn  Kdly ,  dibector  or  MAiKETma'NEw  business.  The  Seattle  Times 


“CITYLINE  reirforces  our  position  in  the  market  as  the  source  of 
iiformation  in  the  community.  It  enables  vs  to  do  a  better  job  as  the 
preeminent  source  of  information.  ” 

Bob  Haring,  executive  drector.  Tulsa  World 


“CITYLINE  has  given  The  Gazette  a  new  way  to  serve  the  public,  2h  hours  a 
day,  providing  irformation  on  demand,  free  to  the aUler.  Itpermitsusto 
update  reports  as  often  as  necessary. .  .to  complement  what  appears  in  our 
editions.  .  .to  promote  the  newspaper.  .  .and  to  serve  as  a  community 
bulletin  board.  CITYLINE  reinforces  The  Gazette’s  position  as  Eastern 
Iowa ’s  number  one  information  source.  ” 

Dale  Larson,  AsssiANTTOTHEPUBusHHi.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


“We’re  in  the  ittfbrmation  business.  CITYLINE  is  another  facet  of  irfor- 
mation  that  people  are  looking  for.  CITYLINE  creates  a  new  dimension  in 
informatim  services  by  providing  more  timely,  helpful  reports.  There  is 
nothing  like  it.  ’’ 

Emery  Hirschler,  VICE  PRESIDENT  or  SALES  AND  MARKEnNo,  5ouM  Bend  TVibune 


“The  Daily  Camera  decided  to  offer  a  variety  of  irformation^mdemand 
programs  to  solidify  our  role  as  the  dominant  itformation  provider  in 
Boulder  County.  This  innovative  approach  for  formation  has  proven 
verypopular.  Our  requestsfor  information  continue  to  grow  eachnumth.  ” 

Craig  D.  W^,  froouction  director.  Daily  Camera,  Boulder,  Colorado 


Goto  Miis*c  Fd 


New^wpos  are  constantly  seddng  ways  to  betto’  save  their  custoners. 
CITYLINE  hdps  them  do  just  that.  CITYLINE  is  the  new  intoactive  voice 
information  customa  service  from  Brite  Voice  Systems.  With  CITYLINE  your 
new^npa  provides  up-to-the-minute  news,  weather,  sports  and  financial 
information,  through  the  use  of  a  touch-tone  phone,  at  no  cost  to  the  calla. 
Your  readers  have  access  to  stock  quotes  and  financial  news  updated  every 
half  hour  from  Associated  Press  and  Dow  Jones.  Weatha  and  sports  updated 
anytime.  Instant,  accurate  reada  surveys,  polling  capabilities  and  more. 
About  as  many  customa  services  as  you  can  dream  up.  All  available  24  hours 
a  day,  from  your  new^nper. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  the  whole  story  oi  CITYLINE?  To  find  out  how,  oaeyour 
touch-tone  phone  and  call  us  at  314-M7-4444. 


BRITE  VOICE  SYSTEMS  •  555  N.  WOODLAWN  •  BLDG  #1  •  SUITE  209  •  WICHITA,  KS  67208 


Ownership  changes 


Westward  Communications  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  has  acquired  Founders 
Newspaper  Group  of  Conroe,  Texas. 

Founders,  a  division  of  Founders 
Equity  Inc.,  publishes  three  daily 
and  14  non-daily  newspapers  in  the 
Houston  area,  including  the  Conroe 
Courier  with  11,500  daily  and  13,500 
Sunday  circulation,  the  seven-day 
Pasadena  Citizen  with  7,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  five-day  Clear  Lake  City 
Citizen,  with  5,700  circulation. 

Henry  Ansbacher  Inc.  represented 
Founders. 

*  «  « 

McClatchy  Newspapers  of  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.,  has  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  acquire  three  newspapers  in 
South  Carolina  from  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer  Publishing  Co.  for 
$74.1  million. 

The  dailies  are  the  Hilton  Head 
Island  Packet,  Beaufort  Gazette  and 
Rock  Hill  Herald. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  repre¬ 
sented  the  News  &  Observer. 


A  final  agreement  for  the  sale  of  the 
83 ,300-daily-circulation  Sacramento 
Union  was  announced  recently  by 
publisher  Richard  Mellon  Scaife  and 
buyers  Danny  Benvenuti  and  David 
Kassis. 

The  purchase  price  was  not 
announced,  but  the  Sacramento  Bee 
reported  it  was  around  $30  million. 

Benvenuti  and  Kassis  are  Sac¬ 
ramento  real  estate  developers. 


UP  North  Publications  ic.,  based  in 
Bellaire,  Mich.,  has  purchased  the 
Elk  Rapids  Town  Meeting,  a  2,000- 
circulation-weekly  newspaper. 

Mary  Hockstad,  who  started  the 
weekly  15  years  ago,  will  continue  as 
editor. 


Diario  El  Manana,  a  Spanish-lan- 
guage  daily  in  Chicago,  has  been 
acquired  by  Midwest  Spanish  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc. 


. . .  A  big  name  in  media 
NATIONWIDE  and  getting  bigger! 


CHAftLCS  H.  Monms 


39  Newspapers  4  TV  Stations 
2  Commercial  Printing  Plants 

"Striving  to  be  the  best  managed, 
fastest  growing  media  company  anywhere." 


VJtJMORRIS 


CHARLES  H.  MORRIS 
President 

Founded  1970 
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Gorki  Tellez,  El  Manana’s  current  j 
owner,  will  be  a  co-owner  of  the  new 
company  and  continue  as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  publisher  and  director  gen¬ 
eral. 

George  Munoz,  an  attorney  and 
columnist  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  is  an  investor.  Krishna  Kumar 
Gaur,  former  chairman  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  board  and  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Sun-Times,  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Midwest  Spanish 
Publishing. 

*  *  * 

The  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp. 
has  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  acquire 
three  shopping-guide  publications 
from  Westminster  Florida  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Pearson  PLC,  a  public  com¬ 
pany  in  England. 

The  shopping  guides  are  located  in 
Sebring,  St.  Lucie  and  Okeechobee, 
Fla. 

The  acquisition  is  expected  to  close 
by  Oct.  15. 

«  4c  4c 

Dallas  Community  Newspapers, 
headed  by  Tom  McCartin,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  20,000-distribution  Las 
Colinas  Weekly  from  Ellen  Carpenter 
Pace. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  weekly  Bedrode  (Va.)  Bulletin 
has  been  sold  to  Landmark  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  division  of 
Landmark  Communications  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va. 

The  sale  price  was  not  disclosed. 

4c  4c  ♦ 

American  Publishing  Co.  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ill.,  a  subsidiary  of  Hollinger 
Inc.  of  Toronto,  has  acquired  two 
weeklies  in  Mississippi,  the  9,000-cir¬ 
culation  Kosciusko  Star-Herald  and 
the  Pontotoc  Progress,  from  W.C. 
“Dub”  Shoemaker. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Public  Opinion,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  area 
has  been  purchased  by  CM  Media 
Inc.,  Columbus-based  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  Suburban  News  Publications. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jean  Kotecki  of  Clifton,  Ariz.,  has 
sold  the  Copper  Era,  with  3,900 
weekly  circulation,  and  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  to  Wick  Communications  of 
Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 

Jim  Webster  of  Webster  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Rockwell,  Texas,  represented 
the  seller. 
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Media/Professional  Insurance,  Inc. 

Two  (Miing  Squon,  Suho  800  *  2300  Main  Stmt 
Kansas  Gty,  Missouri  64108  ■  816-471-6118 

Aimrka's  E  &  0  Authority 


When  creative  Ikense 
become  a  lethal  weapon. 


When  Baron  Lytton  wrote,  “the  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword,"  modern-day  libel  litigation  hadn’t  been 
invented.  But  in  the  suit-happy  ’80s,  a  weU  financed  libel 
suit  can  cut  deep  into  your  operating  budget  When  that 
happens,  80%  of  juries  will  decide  against  you. 

If  that  statistic  worries  you,  then  make  a  case  for 
specialized  media  coverage  Media/Professional  Insurance, 
Inc,  together  with  SAFECO,  an  A-l-  “Superior^  rated  insur¬ 
ance  company,  offers  a  unique  approach  to  libel  and  slan¬ 
der  and  errors  and  omissions  coverages.  We  underwrite  each 
policy  to  suit  you.  Our  on-staff  attorneys,  leading  experts  in 
their  field,  assist  our  underwriters  and  claims  representa¬ 
tives  to  ensure  consistency  and  flexibility.  This  way,  the 
answers  are  there  when  you  need  them. 

Media/Professional  is  a  leader  in  libel  and  slander 
and  errors  and  omissions  coverages.  For  a  lot  of  very  sound 


So  before  someone  accuses  you  of  holding  a  poison 
pen,  have  your  insurance  broker  call  Media/ProfessionaL 
Do  it  before  the  battle  begins. 


UPl  cuts  benefits,  Guild  responds  with  NLRB  complaint 


By  George  Gameau 

Amid  slow-going  contract  talks, 
United  Press  International  has 
imposed  rules  slashing  severance  and 
expense  payments  to  employees. 

The  Wire  Service  Guild  responded 
by  filing  an  unfair-labor-practices 
complaint  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  the  day  the  cuts 
took  effect,  Oct.  1. 

UPI’s  move  was  unusual  because  it 
imposed  terms  in  just  two  areas  under 
negotiation.  It  did  not  declare,  as  it 
has  before,  an  impasse  in  talks  in 
order  to  impose  more  sweeping  provi¬ 
sions.  The  last  contract  expired  July 
1 .  The  remainder  of  its  terms  continue 
as  long  as  both  sides  negotiate  in 
good  faith. 

The  company-imposed  rules  drasti¬ 
cally  reduce  UPI’s  costs  in  the  event 
of  layoffs.  Severance  pay  plummets 
from  a  maximum  of  75  weeks’  pay  af¬ 
ter  33  years’  service  to  one  week  for 
each  year,  the  union  said.  Severance 
for  employees  with  10  years’  service 
drops  from  29  weeks’  pay  to  10.  The 
GuUd  said  layoffs  were  pending  for 
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five  people  in  UPI’s  New  York  stock 
reporting  operation. 

Payments  for  employees  who  use 
their  cars  for  work  are  reduced  from 
36<  to  240  a  mile  and  minimum  pay¬ 
ments  of  $8  a  day  and  $40  a  week  are 
eliminated,  the  union  said. 

UPI  human  resources  vice  presi¬ 
dent  Anne  Kott  said  in  a  memo  to 
employees  that  “inconsistencies”  in 
the  severance  and  expense  policies 
resulted  in  “needless  uncertainty  for 
some  employees,  and  excessive 
administrative,  legal  and  financial 
burdens”  for  UPI. 

Noting  that  UPI  was  available  but 
the  Guild  met  only  19  times  for  talks, 
she  said  UPI  put  its  rules  into  effect 
“in  the  absence  of  any  hope”  for 
agreement. 

The  Guild’s  complaint  said  UPI 
acted  “without  first  bargaining  to 
agreement  or  to  bona  fide  impasse,  and 
has  thereby  failed  and  refused  to  bar¬ 
gain  in  good  faith  and  has  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  the  affected  employees 
because  of  their  union  membership 
and  activities.” 

The  rules  will  have  “a  major 
impact”  on  employees,  Keane  said. 

The  union  represents  about  500 
UPI  employees,  down  from  850  two 
years  ago. 

“We  believe  we  have  an  exellent 
case  and  that  UPI  lawyers  are  striking 
it  rich  by  providing  poor  advice,”  said 
union  president  Kevin  Keane.  “I 
talked  to  our  lawyers  and  they  were 
shocked  and  told  us  you  can’t  impose 
parts  of  a  proposal.” 


UPI  spokesman  Milt  Capps 
responded,  “It  is  our  policy  not  to 
comment  outside  negotiating  sessions 
on  matters  in  negotiation  or  on  litiga¬ 
tion.” 


Asbury  Park  Press 
sponsors  N.J. 
candidates’  debate 

The  first  of  two  state-mandated 
gubernatorial  debates  in  New  Jersey 
was  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Asbury 
Park  Press  and  television  station 
WWOR. 

The  Sept.  25  debate  between 
Democrat  James  Florio  and  Republi¬ 
can  James  Courter  —  both  U.S. 
congressmen  —  aired  live  Sept.  25 
from  Monmouth  College  in  West 
Long  Branch. 

Conn,  daily  hikes 
delivery  price 

The  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
announced  an  increase  in  its  home- 
delivery  price  to  $3  a  week. 

Weekend-only  service  was 
increased  to  $1.50  a  week. 

The  daily  said  the  increase  of  50  per 
weekday  and  300  for  weekends  was 
necessary  to  offset  production  costs. 

The  single-copy  price  of  350  daily 
and  $1.25  Sunday  was  unchanged. 


San  Diego  Tribune  offers 
free  anti-drug  cartoons 


A  series  of  Dr.Seuss  anti-drug 
drawings  for  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Tribune  is  being  offered  free  by  Tri¬ 
bune  editor  Neil  Morgan  to  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 

The  first  drawing  by  the  San  Diego 
artist,  whose  real  name  is  Ted  Geisel, 
recently  ran  as  an  ROP,  two-color, 
full-page  poster  in  the  Tribune.  It 
shows  a  boy  with  a  hole  in  his  head 
above  which  is  written  “Dope!” 
Under  the  boy’s  chin,  the  caption 
reads:  “You  Need  It  Like  a  Hole  in 
the  Head.” 

Morgan  wrote  to  editors:  “Like 
you  and  me.  Dr.  Seuss  is  distressed  at 
the  growing  hold  of  drugs  on  many  of 
our  cities’  children.  At  85,  Ted  is  try¬ 


ing  to  help  those  millions  of  kids  who 
love  his  books.  We’ve  asked  him  to 
draw  a  series  of  cartoons  .  .  .  that  we 
can  share  with  newspapers  across 
America.” 

Geisel  and  the  Tribune  are  granting 
newspapers  the  right  to  reproduce  the 
cartoons  without  fee.  The  cartoons 
will  arrive  in  black  and  white,  but 
newspapers  may  add  color  of  their 
choice,  Morgan  wrote. 

The  famed  writer  and  illustrator  of 
children’s  books  also  is  giving  the 
Navy  permission  to  use  8,0(X)  Tribune 
posters  worldwide,  Morgan  told 
E&P. 

Another  20,000  Seuss  posters  were 
delivered  to  schools  and  drug  educa¬ 
tion  groups  in  San  Diego  County. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  Hartford  Courant  has  added  a 
four-person  staff  to  write  zoned  edi¬ 
torials  on  town  issues  as  part  of  a 
wider  effort  to  localize  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  towns  editorial  staff  is  part  of 
the  editorial  page  department,  led  by 
John  Zakarian. 

George  Graves,  who  recently 
returned  to  the  Courant  from  the 
Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  where 
during  10  years,  he  wrote  editorials 
and  covered  government,  business 
and  higher  education,  is  the  town  edi¬ 
torials  editor.  Before  Louisville,  he 
was  a  Courant  city  desk  editor. 

The  town  writers  are  Bob  Murphy, 
for  western  Connecticut  towns;  Car¬ 
olyn  Farrar,  shoreline  to  central 
Connecticut  towns;  and  Daryl 
Perch,  eastern  and  north-central 
Connecticut  towns. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Saltz  is  the  new  editor  of 
The  Herald,  which  serves  the  Liver¬ 
more/San  Ramon  valley  in  California. 

The  appointment  is  his  third  editor¬ 
ship  at  Garden  State  Newspapers. 
Most  recently  he  was  editor  of  the 
Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News,  and 
earlier,  of  the  North  Jersey  Advance, 
Dover,  N.J. 
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jERi  Goodman  has  been  named 
director  of  business  information  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  information  services  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  is 
responsible  for  the  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  financial  and  human 
resources  information  systems. 

She  joined  the  Herald  from  Del 
Monte  Tropical  Fruit  Company 
where  she  was  manager  of  operations 
and  communications.  Goodman 
holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  University  of  Florida 
and  a  master’s  degree  in  business 
administration  from  Florida  Interna¬ 
tional  University. 

*  *  * 

Brenda  K.  MacDonald  is  the 
newly  appointed  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram.  She  previously  had 
served  as  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  S.  Rivette,  executive 
editor  of  Manlius  Publishing/Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers,  Fayetteville,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Hamilton  Meserve,  co¬ 
publisher  of  Taconic  Newspapers, 
Millbrook,  N.Y.,  who  continues  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors  as 
immediate  past  president. 

Other  new  officers  include  Troy 
Gustavson,  executive  editor  of 
Times/Review  Newspapers,  Matti- 
tuck,  as  president  elect,  and  Bill 
Denton,  former  president  of  Denton 
Publications,  Elizabethtown,  as  vice 
president. 

Also,  Kathleen  L.  Mason, 
publisher  of  the  Arcade  Herald,  is  the 
new  treasurer,  and  Joseph  V.  Gill, 
general  manager  and  vice  president  of 
News  of  the  Highlands,  Cornwall,  is 
assistant  treasurer. 
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—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Burle  Pettit,  whose  29-year 
career  at  the  Lubbock  (Texas)  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal,  has  spanned  a  range 
from  sportswriter  to  managing  editor, 
has  been  promoted  to  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Dave  Knapp,  who 
accepted  the  position  of  newsroom 
associate  editor  last  June. 

Pettit  is  the  only  journalist  in  the 
state  to  have  served  as  president  of 
both  the  Texas  Sports  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Texas  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association. 
He  still  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Past-Presidents  Council  of  the  latter 
group. 

Pettit  joined  the  staff  in  1960  as  a 
sportswriter,  was  promoted  to  lead 
columnist  in  1962,  and  served  as 
executive  sports  editor  before  being 
named  managing  editor  in  1973. 

♦  *  * 

Bette  Fenton  has  been  named 
director  of  communications  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Star  Tribune,  Min¬ 
neapolis/St.  Paul. 

Fenton,  formerly  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  joined  the  Star  Tribune  in  1987 
from  vice  president-community  rela¬ 
tions  and  public  affairs  for  B.  Dalton 
Bookseller. 

Also,  Terrie  Robbins,  with  the 
newspaper  since  1977  and  most 
recently  consumer  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  promotion  manager. 
*  *  * 

Mary  McCall  Jacobus,  a  former 
classified  advertising  and  specialty 
products  manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  and  most 
recently  co-manager  of  a  magazine 
start-up  project  for  the  Press-Tele¬ 
gram’s  parent  company,  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.,  has  been  named  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Escondido  (Calif.) 
Times-Advocate,  a  daily,  and  its  sis¬ 
ter  publications. 

She  began  her  career  at  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier  Express  and  Evening 
News,  where  she  held  circulation 
management  positions. 

♦  *  * 

Linda  Stasi,  most  recently  beauty 
editor  of  Cosmopolitan  magazine,  is 
now  with  New  York  Newsday's 
“Inside  New  York”  column  as  edi¬ 
tor. 

In  addition  to  editing  the  column 
Monday  through  Friday,  she  is  one  of 
the  writers  with  Michael  Fleming 
and  Karen  Freefeld. 

Earlier  in  her  career,  Stasi  was  an 
editor  with  Elle  magazine.  Beauty 
Digest  and  New  Woman. 
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Caryle  Murphy  will  become  the 
Washington  Post's  bureau  chief  in 
Cairo  beginning  Oct.  15.  She  replaces 
Patrick  Tyler,  who  returns  to  the 
Post’s  newsroom  to  cover  the  Penta¬ 
gon. 

Murphy  began  her  career  at  the 
Post  as  a  correspondent  from  South 
Africa. 

*  *  * 

In  promotions  and  management 
changes  at  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette,  James  Coppinger,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager,  was 
named  advertising  director,  and  Ken 
Cogswell,  former  circulation  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal 
Gazette,  is  the  new  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Cogswell  succeeded  Duane 
CORSTANGE,  who  became  circulation 
distribution  manager. 

Rebecca  Pierce  has  been 
appointed  metro  editor,  moving  from 
the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mary  Kramer,  who  joined 
Crain’s  Detroit  Business  as  editor. 

Terry  Sturgeon  assumed  duties 
of  production  manager  and  remains 
quality  control  manager  for  Booth 
Newspapers,  including  the  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Lisanne  Renner  is  the  new  assis¬ 
tant  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
Orlando  Sentinel.  She  most  recently 
was  an  environmental  reporter  but 
also  has  written  general  features  for 
the  lifestyle  section. 

Renner  will  supervise  a  team  of 
specialty  reporters  covering  environ¬ 
ment,  growth,  transportation,  medi¬ 
cine,  science  and  religion. 

*  *  * 

James  T.  Elsberry,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Galveston 
(Texas)  News,  has  moved  to 
publisher  of  the  Southwest  Times, 
Liberal,  Kan.  He  also  was  elected 
president  and  director  of  Liberal 
Newspapers  Inc.,  replacing  James  S. 
Head  in  those  positions. 


John  J.  O’Brien  has  been  named 
president  of  Forbes  Newspapers, 
Somerville,  N.J.,  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  Forbes  Inc.  which 
publishes  14  weeklies  and  shoppers  in 
Somerset,  Middlesex  and  Union 
counties. 

Malcolm  S.  Forbes  Jr.,  chairman 
of  Forbes  Newspapers  and  president 
of  Forbes  Inc.,  announced  that  O’¬ 
Brien  is  succeeding  William  W. 
Anderson,  who  retired  Oct.  1  after  35 
years  with  the  company.  Anderson 
had  been  president  since  1986. 

O’Brien  has  been  with  the  group  15 
years,  serving  in  various  capacities, 
including  advertising  director,  vice 
president  and  publisher. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  State  Associated 
Press  Association’s  newly  elected 
president  is  John  S.  Marsh  Jr.  of  the 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch. 

Other  officers  elected  in  Saratoga 
Springs  at  the  60th  annual  meeting 
include  Edward  L.  Cuddihy  of  the 
Buffalo  News,  first  vice  president, 
and  Gary  Grossman  of  the  Middle- 
town  Times  Herald-Record,  second 
vice  president;  Kathy  Condon  of  the 
Troy  Record,  past  president;  and  Lew 
Wheaton  of  the  Associated  Press’ 
Albany  bureau,  secretary. 


Paul  B.  Flynn,  a  former  president 
of  USA  Today  and  a  former  Gannett 
regional  president  and  Florida 
publisher,  is  the  newly  named  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Foster’s  Daily 
Democrat,  Dover,  N.H. 

Robert  H.  Foster,  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  his  family  to  publish  the 
paper,  announced  Flynn’s  appoint¬ 
ment  and  promotions  in  restructuring 
of  the  management  team. 

Wayne  Chick,  a  28-year  veteran  at 
the  newspaper,  was  promoted  to  vice 
president,  marketing  and  sales. 

Rodney  Doherty,  the  managing 
editor  when  the  Daily  Democrat  was 
selected  as  best  smdl-city  paper  in 
New  England  in  1985  and  1988,  was 
promoted  to  executive  editor. 

Three  members  of  the  Foster  fam¬ 
ily  named  directors  of  the  George  J. 
Foster  Co.  Inc. ,  parent  corporation  of 
the  paper,  are  Catherine  Foster 
Hayward,  who  is  in  the  paper’s  pay¬ 
roll  and  personnel  department;  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Foster,  systems  manager;  and 
Patrice  Foster,  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  Therese  Foster,  wife  of 
the  publisher,  continues  as  editor. 

*  *  * 

James  B.  Shaffer,  vice  president 
of  finance  and  planning  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  joins  the  Sun-Times 
Co.  ,  Chicago,  on  Oct.  16  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  with  primary  responsibilities  in 
planning,  acquisitions  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  Chicago-based  media 
holding  company.  Sam  S.  McKeel, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  company,  announced  the 
appointment. 

Shaffer  will  have  responsibility  for 
financial  oversight  of  the  corporation 
and  its  subsidiaries,  including  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  and  Pioneer  Press. 
He  also  has  a  number  of  other  respon¬ 
sibilities,  including  financial  plan¬ 
ning,  corporate/subsidiary  relations, 
and  long-term  strategic  planning. 

Before  joining  the  Times  in  1983,  he 
was  with  Cowles  Media  Co. 
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OBITUARIES 


Alan  R.  (“Dick”)  Allen,  60, 
retired  national  advertising  manager 
for  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  died 
Sept.  13  at  Jersey  Shore  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  Neptune,  N.J.,  after  a  lengthy 
bout  with  cancer. 

A  31-year  veteran  with  the  Press, 
he  retired  last  year.  Prior  to  his  most 
recent  post  he  had  served  as  classifled 
advertising  manager,  assistant  classi¬ 
fied  manager  and  as  a  classifled  sales¬ 
man. 

He  was  borough  clerk  and  member 
of  the  Farmingdale,  N.J.,  planning 
board. 

*  *  * 

Peter  A.  Dvarackas,  42,  a  former 
reporter  with  the  Passaic-Clifton 
(N.J.)  Herald-News  and  the  San  Juan 
(P.R.)  Star,  died  July  24  at  his  home  in 
Greenwich  Village,  New  York  City, 
after  an  eight-year  battle  with  AIDS. 

He  started  in  journalism  with  the 
Herald-News  in  1961  as  a  stringer  and 
after  his  high  school  graduation  in 
1964,  became  a  full-time  reporter, 
remaining  there  until  1968  when  he 
moved  to  Puerto  Rico  and  worked  for 
the  Star. 

Dvarackas  returned  to  New  Jersey 
in  1971  and  was  a  copy  editor  at  the 
N Utley  Sun  for  about  a  year  and  then 
founded  DIVA,  a  newsletter  on  opera 
and  opera  singers,  publishing  it  until 
late  1987.  He  also  produced  operas  in 
San  Juan  and  New  York  City  during 
the  ’70s  and  ’80s. 

*  >)>  * 

Nat  Gilchrist,  66,  former  assis¬ 
tant  production  manager  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press,  died  of  cancer  Sept.  27 
at  his  home  near  the  city.  He  retired  in 
1983. 

Gilchrest  joined  the  Press  produc¬ 
tion  staff  in  1961  after  working  21 
years  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
where  he  was  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent. 


Stanley  B.  Horstman,  75,  who 
spent  30  years  with  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  18  managing  editor,  and  was  a 
past  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Edi¬ 
tors,  died  Aug.  6  of  emphysema  in 
Cheshire,  Conn. 

He  moved  from  This  Week  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Science  Digest  and  a 
book  editor  for  the  Benjamin  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Horstman  later  earned  a 
master’s  degree  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
He  served  in  the  Army  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II  as  a  captain  in 
the  28th  Infantry  Division. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Kelley,  70,  a  former 
Denver  Post  editor  and  editorial 
writer,  died  Sept.  23  at  AMI  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Denver  Hospital. 

In  a  30-year  career  at  the  Post,  he 
held  a  broad  range  of  positions, 
including  sports  editor,  regional  edi¬ 
tor,  copy  editor  and  makeup  editor. 

He  returned  to  the  University  of 
Wyoming  at  age  47  to  earn  his  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  and  then  went  on  to  earn 
a  master’s  degree  in  international 
relations  from  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver. 

In  1947,  he  joined  the  Post’s  edito¬ 
rial  page  staff  and  also  taught  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  at  the  Denver  uni¬ 
versity. 

He  worked  at  the  Laramie  Daily 
Bulletin  and  the  Laramie  Boomerang 
in  the  ’40s  and  joined  the  Post  in  May 
1949. 

*  *  * 

Louis  G.  Limber,  61,  a  senior 
advertising  executive  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  died  of  cancer  Sept.  19  at 
his  home  in  Potomac. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1958  with  the  old  Washington  Daily 


News  and  joined  the  Post  three  years 
later,  holding  a  succession  of  sales 
and  management  posts  and,  finally, 
senior  advertising  manager. 

He  was  graduated  in  1951  from 
Marshall  College  with  a  degree  in 
journalism,  and  then  served  in  the 
Army,  stationed  in  Austria.  He  subse¬ 
quently  studied  law  at  George 
Washington  University. 

*  m  * 

Charlotte  Paul,  73,  a  reporter  for 
the  old  Chicago  Times  who  became  a 
best-selling  novelist,  died  of  cancer 
Sept.  27  in  Anacortes,  Wash. 

She  bought  the  weekly  Snoqualmie 
Valley  (Wash.)  Record  in  1949  with 
her  husband  and  six  years  later  wrote 
the  best-seller  “Minding  Your  Own 
Business.”  They  were  divorced  after 
selling  the  paper  in  1961  and  she 
served  on  the  Washington  state  Board 
of  Prison  Terms  and  Parole  before 
moving  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
she  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Board 
of  Paroles  from  1964  to  1966. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Rogers,  82,  a  longtime 
photographer  at  the  Atlanta  Journal 
&  Constitution  and  head  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution's  photo  department  from 
1928  to  1950,  died  of  lung  cancer  Sept. 
1 1 .  He  had  worked  for  the  papers  49 
years  and  was  known  as  “the  dean” 
of  Southern  photographers. 

After  the  Constitution’s  merger 
with  the  Journal,  he  became  head  of 
photography  for  the  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

Julius  Silverstein,  64,  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for 
more  than  30  years,  died  Sept.  18  at 
Northwestern  Memorial  Hospital 
Hospice. 

Silverstein  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  newspaper  in  the  mid- ’50s  to 
help  start  a  paper  in  Cyprus  and 
returned  to  the  Sun-Times  in  1959, 
working  on  the  sports  and  news  copy 
desks.  He  retired  in  1987. 

He  served  in  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II. 

*  *  * 

Ron  Whyte,  47,  a  playwright  and 
editor,  and  advocate  for  the  rights  of 
the  disabled,  died  Sept.  13  at  his  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  home  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  former  arts  editor  and 
book  review  editor  of  the  Soho 
Weekly  News,  New  York  City. 

Whyte  was  bom  with  multiple  birth 
defects  and  underwent  leg  amputa¬ 
tions  after  an  accident  as  a  teen-ager 
and  wore  artificial  legs  the  rest  of  his 
life. 
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Learn  about  libel  in  the  classroom, 
not  the  courtroom. 


Mutual  Insurance 
libel  seminars  help  you 
avoid  libel  suits. 

Experience  is  often  the  best 
teacher.  But  in  libel  law,  that  educa¬ 
tion  can  cost  your  paper  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

A  better  way  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  changes  in  libel  law  are 
the  seminars  on  the  prevention  of 
libel  and  privacy  suits  offered  by 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

“Howto  Prevent  Libel  and 
Privacy  Suits”  informs  newspaper 
professionals  about  the  current 
status  of  libel  and  privacy  law  in 
order  to  prevent  costly  suits.  The 
one-day  seminar  offers  legal 
expertise  and  explanations  of  recent 
court  decisions  involving  libel, 
public  and  private  people,  actual 
malice,  negligence,  embarrassing 
truths,  lies,  distortions,  and  mean 
methods,  in  multimedia  presenta¬ 
tions  and  question  and  answer 
sessions. 

Offered  to  publications  insured 
by  Mutual,  this  seminar  enables 
journalists  to  do  their  job  with  a 
minimum  c*  i  •  -k.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Barbara  Dill, 
(305)856-2965. 


The  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  Of 
Hamilton,  Bermuda 


■  -y. 


P.O.  Box  1179,  HamUton  5,  Bermuda  •  (809)  292-7633  •  Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 
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This  is  what  happens  when 
Washington  insiders  write  for  outsiders. 


Knlght-Ridcler,  whicli  recorded  its  thirteenth  3rear  of  earnings  per  share  growth  in  1988,  is  a  worldwide 
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•  Owen  Ullxnann  winner  of  the  1989  Aldo 
Beckman  Memorial  Award  for  overall 
White  House  coverage  by  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Association. 

•  James  McCartney  1989  winner 
of  Georgetown  University’s  Edward 
Weintal  Journalism  Prize  for  Diplo¬ 
matic  Reporting. 

•  Sonja  Hillgren  of  Agweek,  co-winner, 

1st  Place,  1989  National  Association  of 
Agriculture  Journalists.  (The  other 
winner  was  Juan  Pedraza,  also  of 
Knight-Ridder’s  Agweek.) 

•  Carl  Cannon  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News,  winner  of  the  1989  Barnet  Nover 
Memorial  Award  for  outstanding 
reporting  by  a  congressional  reporter. 

•  Mark  Thon^son  1989  winner  of  the 
Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  Award  for 
excellence  in  military  coverage. 

These  reporters,  and  the  rest  of  the 
correspondents  and  editors  of  Knight- 
Ridder’s  Washington  Bureau,  write  for 
people  outside-the-beltway  Because  that’s 
where  our  70  million  readers  liva  We  file 
pieces  that  will  make  it  in  Macon,  find 
their  way  to  San  Jose  and  be  a  Philadelphia 
story  News  about  Washington  that’s  of 
interest  to  the  readers  of  Knight-Ridder’s 
29  newspapers.  And  coverage  that  runs 
in  230  other  newspapers  subscribing  to 
the  KRTN  News  Wire. 

Translating  Washington  to  the 
rest  of  America  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Knight-Ridder  journalists  and 
newspapers  have  also  — 
won  25  Pultizer  Prizes  I RTR 
in  the  last  five  years. 


©1989  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
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St.  Louis  update 


Execs  for  new  Ingersoll  tabloid  claim  a  paid  circulation  of  more 
than  75,000,  but  some  production  problems  need  to  be  worked  out 


By  Stad  Kramer 

Despite  distribution  and  produc¬ 
tion  problems,  the  St.  Louis  Sun 
executives  say  the  three-week-old 
tabloid  has  surpassed  its  guaranteed 
circulation  base  of  75,000. 

“The  demand  exceeded  capacity. 
That’s  a  good  problem  to  have,”  said 
Sun  president  Robert  M.  Jelenic. 

Jelenic,  also  the  executive  vice 
president  for  operations  of  Ingersoll 
Publications  Co.,  has  had  prior 
experience  with  start-ups  of  the 
Edmonton  Sun  and  Calgary  Sun  in 
Canada. 

“I’ve  done  this  before.  I’ve  seen 
the  success  of  the  Suns  in  Canada. 
We’re  even  more  successful  at  launch 
than  they  ever  were.” 

The  first  few  v.'eeks,  however,  were 
clouded  by  stories  of  press  break¬ 
downs,  papers  not  being  delivered 
until  after  midmoming  or  sometimes 
not  at  all,  and  subscribers  who  could 
not  break  through  the  jammed  phone 
lines  to  register  their  complaints. 

Jelenic  insists  those  problems  have 
been  ironed  out. 

Jelenic  said  the  newspaper  is  print¬ 
ing  200,000  a  night,  has  at  least  70,000 
paid  subscribers  and  total  sales  top¬ 
ping  100,000,  but  he  refused  to  release 
the  new  tabloid’s  circulation  figures 
for  its  first  two  weeks  in  publication. 

He  first  said  he  would  furnish  the 
figures  if  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
provided  Editor  &  Publisher  with  its 
numbers,  then  reneged  after  the  Post- 
Dispatch  information  was  obtained. 

TTie  Post-Dispatch  routinely  posts 
its  weekly  circulation  figures  for 
employees  and  usually  m^es  them 
available  to  the  media  upon  request. 

Even  so,  Post-Dispatch  publisher 
Nicholas  G.  Penniman  IV  said  he  was 
reluctant  to  release  the  numbers  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Sun’s  first  two 
weeks  because  they  were  “too 
good.” 

Said  Penniman,  “I’m  not  sure 
we’re  going  to  maintain  them.  It  con¬ 
firms  our  belief  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  high  trial  rate  with  a  high  duplica¬ 
tion  rate.” 

According  to  Penniman,  the  dupli- 

(Kramer  is  a  free-lance  writer  based 
in  St.  Louis.) 


I  *  I  I  Vlfitr  ; 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has 
began  running  in-paper  ads  and  tele¬ 
vision  spots  promoting  the  newspaper. 
The  message  delivered  is  “Without 
choices  you  never  really  know  how 
good  things  are." 

cation  rate  is  in  the  80%  range,  while 
the  Sun  claims  the  rate  is  as  low  as 
20%. 

The  Post-Dispatch  circulation 
reports  show  a  drop  of  about  2,000 
daily  each  of  the  first  two  weeks,  but 
the  paper  traditionally  loses  some  cir¬ 
culation  when  the  St.  Louis  baseball 
Cardinals  are  out  of  the  race. 

Post-Dispatch  executives  are 
uncertain  how  much  of  the  slight  loss 
can  be  attributed  to  the  Sun.  The  first 
week  the  Post  actually  gained  in  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  over  the  previous 
week,  then  lost  less  than  100  copies 
the  following  Sunday. 

“We’ll  have  a  much  harder  fix  on 
that  in  a  month,”  Penniman  pre¬ 
dicted,  referring  to  a  readership  study 
now  in  the  works. 

“Unless  they’re  10%  less.  I’m  not 
going  to  believe  them,”  said  Jelenic. 

He  said  the  Sun  was  not  planning  to 
publish  any  circulation  figures  until 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  Fas- 
Fax  is  released  next  April,  but  that  a 
January  letter  to  advertisers  might 
discuss  circulation  numbers.  The  Sun 
has  guaranteed  advertisers  circula¬ 
tion  of  75,000  for  the  first  three 


months. 

The  size  of  the  paper  quickly 
deflated  from  the  128-page  advertis¬ 
ing-packed  historical  first  edition,  set¬ 
tling  to  an  average  of  86  pages  the  first 
week  and  72  pages  the  second  week. 

Jelenic  and  others  say  the  paper  is 
ahead  of  its  advertising  budget  for 
October,  even  though  some  issues 
have  had  less  than  20%  advertising. 

According  to  a  Sun  advertising 
executive,  the  paper  has  commit¬ 
ments  for  100  pages  or  more  from 
Famous-Barr  department  stores. 
Grandpa  Pigeons,  and  several  others. 

The  prelaunch  plans  called  for  one 
edition  to  be  run  on  two  10-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  presses  at  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Offset,  an  Ingersoll  subsidiary  in 
south  St.  Louis.  But  demands 
exceeded  the  130,000  copies  planned 
for  MVO,  and  a  second  Ingersoll 
plant  —  with  two  seven-unit  Goss 
Urbanites  and  three  color  units  — 
was  pressed  into  service  the  day  after 
the  Sun’s  debut. 

The  difference  in  the  two  setups 
means  the  Sun  has  had  to  shift  its 
maximum  size  to  96  pages  from  128 
pages.  New  units  have  been  ordered 
for  the  second  plant,  where  Jelenic 
expects  to  have  two  10-unit  presses 
on-line  by  March  1 .  He  also  hopes  to 
be  able  to  increase  to  112  pages  by 
January. 

The  second  plant,  which  prints  sev¬ 
eral  editions  of  Ingersoll’ s  suburban 
chain,  the  Suburban  Journals  of  Great 
St.  Louis,  is  not  available  on  Satur¬ 
days,  Sundays  or  Tuesdays.  On  those 
nights,  said  Jelenic,  “we’re  just  start¬ 
ing  a  little  earlier.” 

Jelenic  dismissed  reports  of  Sun 
boxes  that  are  not  filled  by  rush  hour 
or  sometimes  not  at  all. 

World  News,  a  chain  of  popular 
newsstands,  sold  more  than  3,000 
copies  of  the  paper  during  its  first 
week,  then  stopped  carrying  it  Oct.  4 
in  a  dispute  over  the  price. 

One  of  the  newsstands’  owners, 
Ann  Pointer,  said  she  had  asked  for  a 
bulk  discount  similar  to  those  they 
receive  from  other  publications. 

She  was  told  the  Sun  would  not 
budge  from  its  210  price  for  the  250 
daily  and  its  880  price  for  the  $  1  Satur- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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No  one  knows  more  about  high-speed  paper  changing  nee 

handling  than  McCain.  We’ve  been  concentrat-  sizes  other  m 
Ing  on  higher  production  in  binding  and  mailing  Before  you  cc 

for  80  years.  And  if  there’s  one  thing  we’ve  gheif  machine 

learned,  it’s  that  no  one  piece  of  equipment  is  better 

right  for  everyone.  Today  no  single  feeder  can  jng  inserts.  A 

handle  the  wide  variety  of  inserts.  our  Stuffer  Ci 

Stuffs  come  in  every  size  and  shape  imagin-  or  call  for  you 

able,  from  minimum-size  postcards  and  slick 
single  sheets  to  bulky  catalogs.  Add  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  jackets  (broadsheets,  tabloids, 
and  even  quarterfolds)  and  you  can  see  why 
McCain  offers  different  feeders  to  cover  today’s 

\IPICCA«M 


changing  needs- like  our  new  card  feeder  for 
sizes  other  machines  cannot  easily  handle. 

Before  you  compromise  with  a  simple  off-the- 
shelf  machine,  check  with  McCain  to  see  how 
we  can  better  equip  you  for  your  ever  challeng¬ 
ing  inserts.  A  good  place  to  start  is  by  getting 
our  Stuffer  Catalog,  and  that’s  easy.  Just  write 
or  call  for  your  copy. 


OF  MANUFACTUMNe 

-‘USA 

McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

6200  W.  60th  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60638 
(31 2)  586-6200  •  Telex  25-3772 
FAX:  (312)  586-6210 


FORGET  ABOUT 
COMPROMISE! 

McCAIN  CHALLENGES 
YOUR  TOUGHEST 
INSERTS” 


DAVID  BENJAMIN 

■  NEWSPAPER  Bf^OPUC  '  VANAGER 


Abby  keeps  them  laughin’ 

Advice  columnist  addresses  Pacific  Northwest  newspaper  execs 


V 


By  M.L.  Stein 

“What  kind  of  a  moron  is  going  to 
write  to  a  newspaper  column  for 
advice?” 

“Dear  Abby”  creator  Abigail  Van 
Buren  is  frequently  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion,  she  recently  told  members  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  their  convention  in  Seattle 
Sept.  28. 

“I  tell  them  that  if  a  person  is  smart 
enough  to  know  he  has  a  problem  and 
wants  to  do  something  about  it,  he  is 
no  moron,”  Van  Buren  related. 

In  a  speech  that  provided  both  a 
hilarious  and  serious  examination  of 
the  advice  column,  she  chided  those 
who  take  a  snobbish  view  of  this  type 
of  journalism. 

“Many  supposedly  mature,  intelli¬ 
gent  persons  will  go  through  life 
enduring  backaches,  headaches,  and 
heartaches  but  won’t  admit  they  have 
a  problem,”  Van  Buren  observed, 
“but  everyone  has  some  kind  of  a 
problem.  If  it’s  not  your  problem,  it’s 
the  problem  of  someone  you  love  — a 
husband,  wife,  son,  daughter,  neigh¬ 
bor,  or  friend.  No  really  caring,  sensi¬ 
tive  person  has  ever  gone  through  life 
without  a  lot  of  problems.” 

Van  Buren,  who  began  her  column 
in  1956  when  she  was  a  housewife  in 
her  30s,  said  the  problems  come  to  her 
in  the  form  of  10,000-15,000  letters  a 
week. 

“Believe  me,  they’re  real,”  she 
exclaimed.  “I  couldn’t  begin  to  make 
up  anything  half  as  good  as  what  I  get 
in  the  morning  mail.” 

Van  Buren  admitted  that  many  of 
them  are  funny,  bizarre,  and  even 
“outrageous.”  She  proved  her  point 
by  reading  a  few. 

There  was,  for  example,  the 
woman  who  asked  Abby  to  “rush  me 
the  name  of  an  illegitimate  doctor.” 
Another  woman  confided,  “My  sister 
is  getting  married  in  the  spring.  She’s 
a  Catholic  and  he’s  an  alcoholic.” 
And  then  there  was  the  man  who 
wrote,  “I  hear  there’s  a  sex  revolu¬ 
tion  going  on.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  where  it  is  and  how  do  I  get 
there?” 

Van  Buren  noted,  however,  that 
she  receives  thousands  of  letters  from 
“troubled  souls  who  pour  out  their 
hearts  in  a  stream  of  confession.” 


Abigail  Van  Buren 


“Many  of  them  say  ‘even  if  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  my  prob¬ 
lem,  it’s  good  to  get  it  off  my  chest,”’ 
said  the  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
columnist.  “This  in  itself  is  good  ther¬ 
apy.  They  know  someone  will  listen 
without  sitting  in  judgment.” 


“They  know  someone 
will  listen  without  sitting 
in  fudgment” 


Van  Buren  conceded  that  some 
people  read  her  column  for  laughs, 
but  said  her  motive  in  writing  it  is  to 
inform,  not  entertain. 

“Some  people  like  a  little  chuckle 
with  their  advice,  but  I  never  sacrifice 
sound  judgment  just  for  the  sake  of 
humor,”  she  asserted.  Thousands  of 
the  people  who  contact  her  have  woes 
that  are  not  the  stuff  of  laughs,  the 
columnist  noted. 

“Some  people  find  comfort  in 
knowing  they’re  not  alone,”  Van 
Buren  continued.  “Others  suffer 
from  the  feelings  of  anger,  frustration, 
guilt  or  hostility.  Many  are  hoping  to 
find  a  quick  solution  to  problems  that 
have  troubled  them  for  years.  Some 
don’t  expect  an  answer.  They  write  to 
unload,  confess  or  sound  off.  Some 
people  are  plain  lonely  ....  They 
trust  me  and  the  price  is  right.” 


Van  Buren,  whose  column  appears 
in  about  1,200  publications,  said  a 
staff  of  eight  people  helps  her  sort 
through  the  letters  and  frequently 
provide  personal  responses  that 
never  see  print. 

In  one  case,  the  writer  recalled,  she 
telephoned  a  woman  whose  letter 
indicated  she  was  deeply  depressed. 
After  chatting  with  the  letter  writer. 
Van  Buren  said  she  concluded  the 
woman,  who  suffered  from  obesity, 
was  suicidal  and  asked  for  the  name  of 
her  doctor.  The  columnist  then  called 
the  physician  and  arranged  an 
appointment  for  the  woman  the  next 
day.  Eventually,  Van  Buren  said,  the 
woman’s  health  and  mental  state 
improved,  she  returned  to  work,  and 
“got  a  swell  boyfriend.” 

Van  Buren  said  such  opportunity  to 
offer  direct  help  to  people  is  “the  best 
part  of  being  Dear  Abby.”  She  said 
she  often  makes  personal  contact 
with  correspondents,  adding,  “My 
phone  bills  are  astronomical.” 

Van  Buren  said  she  can  call  on  a 
“number  of  good  friends”  in  medi¬ 
cine,  law,  and  the  clergy  for  consulta¬ 
tion  on  the  problems  of  her  corre¬ 
spondents.  She  also  maintains  a  file 
on  help  agencies  in  every  city  where 
her  column  appears. 

Love  and  marriage,  she  revealed,  is 
the  number  one  subject  of  her  mail. 
The  second,  she  went  on,  is  not 
money,  but  the  age-old  mother-in-law 
problem. 

“I  don’t  pretend  to  be  an  authority 
on  journalism  or  human  relations,” 
she  told  the  audience.  “I  just  happen 
to  be  a  very  healthy,  very  happy  71- 
year-old  woman  who  happens  to  have 
a  fascinating  hobby.” 

>ii  >i> 

Publishers  at  the  PNNA  conven¬ 
tion  also  paid  tribune  to  Paul  R.  Con¬ 
rad,  who  retired  as  PNNA’s  execu¬ 
tive  director  after  22  years  in  the  posi¬ 
tion.  Previously,  he  was  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association. 

Conrad,  who  holds  journalism  and 
law  degrees,  was  the  director  of 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  when  it 
merged  with  PNNA  last  year. 

At  a  dinner  in  his  honor,  Leighton 
P.  Wood,  publisher  of  the  Skagit  Val¬ 
ley  Herald  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash., 
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said  of  Conrad,  “No  one  deserves 
more  credit  for  the  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  association  than  Paul. 


He  leaves  us  with  an  organization 
larger  and  stronger  than  ever  before 
and  we  all  thank  him  for  that.” 


Conrad  is  succeeded  by  Jeff  Mar¬ 
shall,  a  former  East  Coast  newspaper 
executive  and  consultant. 


Valassis  inks  deal  for  in-store  promos 

s  signed  an  be  able  to  purchase  the  program  the  POP  Radio 

1  POP Radio,  beginning  in  January  1990,  after  way,  Kroger, 

gest  in-store  which  the  co-op  program  will  be  avail-  American  Stoi 

ng  Valassis  a  able  with  each  Valassis  insert  date.  drugstore  ch 

broadcasting  Spots  will  be  written  and  produced  by  include  Ecker 

nding  inserts  Valassis  and  will  air  prior  to  the  drop  TTuifty  and  T1 

s  within  the  of  clients’  ESI  promotions.  jects  that  by  19 

According  to  information  from  Va-  heard  in  over 

ot  will  high-  lassis,  major  supermarket  chains  in  9,000  drugstor 


Since  radar  displays  only  one  number,  the  operator  has  the  responsibility  to  decide  which  vehicle  is  being  clocked. 


During  the  first  six-months  of 
weekly  frequency  this  year,  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  in  Vista  increased  to  170 
from  110  during  the  same  period  last 
year,  a  55%  increase.  In  addition,  the 
total  number  of  pages  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period  rose  104%  to  416, 
compared  with  204  in  1988. 

In  addition,  in  June,  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker  wrote  a  column  for 
the  supplement  and  first  lady  Bar¬ 
bara  Bush  sent  in  a  letter  that  was 
published  in  the  July  29  issue. 

To  refine  its  circulation  and  better 
target  Hispanics  in  its  areas  of  distri¬ 
bution,  Vista  appointed  Gary  Kruger 
newspaper  relations  manager.  Kruger 
was  most  recently  circulation  director 
for  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Newspapers. 


Why  radar  makes  mistakes 
How  to  protect  yourself. 


It’s  hard  to  believe,  but  traffic  radar  does 
not  identify  which  vehicle  is  responsible 
for  the  speed  displayed.  It  shows  only  a 
speed  number.  The  radar  operator  must 
decide  who  to  blame. 

How  radar  works 

The  radar  gun  is  aimed  at  traffic  and  it 
transmits  a  beam  of  invisible  radar  waves. 
Moving  objects  reflect  these  waves  back 
to  the  radar  gun.  Using  the  Doppler  principle, 
the  radar  calculates  speed  from  the 
reflected  waves.  But  there’s  a  problem. 

Tho  bast  guess 

Remember,  these  reflections  are  in¬ 
visible.  And  truck  reflections  can  be  ten 
times  stronger  than  car  reflections.  How 
can  the  operator  know  for  sure  which  vehicle 
is  responsible  for  the  number? 

The  truth  is,  in  many  cases  he  can’t 
be  sure.  The  result?  You  can  be  ticketed 
for  somebody  else’s  reflection. 

The  only  way  to  defend  yourself 
against  these  wrongful  tickets  is  to  know 
when  radar  is  operating  near  you. 


meter.  You’ll  know  when  the  radar  unit  is 
near  enough  to  have  you  under  sun«illance. 

Car  and  Driver,  Popular  Mechanics 
and  Roundel  magazines  have  each  tested 
radar  detectors.  And  each  gave  us  their 
highest  ratings.  Call  toll-free  and  we’ll  send 
reprints  of  the  complete  tests. 

Wu’ru  as  closa  as  your  phono 

To  order,  call  toll-free.  Orders  in  by 
6:00  pm  eastern  time  go  out  the  same  day 
by  UPS  and  we  pay  the  shipping. 

And  we  guarantee  your  satisfaction. 
If  you’re  not  entirely  satisfied  within  30  days, 
return  your  purchase.  We’ll  refund  your 
money  and  shipping  costs. 

The  best  defense  against  wrongful 
tickets  can  be  in  your  car  tomorrow. 


Morning  News  has 
new  food  section 


Ibll  Free  lr800-543-1608 

(Call  Sam-mMnlglrt,  7  days  a  weak) 


The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
introduced  a  new  food  section 
reflecting  concerns  about  health  and 
nutrition  for  faced-paced,  contempo¬ 
rary  lifestyles. 

A  package  of  information  is  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  front  page  with  more 
short  stories  and  color  photography 
inside.  Each  week  the  Food  section 
will  feature  an  aspect  of  nutritional 
health,  in  addition  to  recipes  for  10- 
minute  dishes  and  those  that  cut  calo¬ 
ries  and  fat,  as  well  as  stories  about 
new  food  products,  features  on  foods 
made  for  or  prepared  by  children,  and 
other  similar  issues. 


RADAH  WARmKi  RCCEIVeR 


ESCORT  $24S  (OH  les.  add  $14.70  tax) 


mSSPORT  $2SB  (OH  tas.  add  $17.70  tax) 


Cincinnati  Microwave 
P  Department  659109 
One  Microwave  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45249 


Sulf  Dufunse 

We  specialize  in  radar  warning.  Escort 
and  Passport  have  a  unique  warning 
system  that  tells  you  radar  strength-with 
both  a  variable-rate  beeper  and  a  visual 
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Sued 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Vance  misconduct  in  her  trade  and 
business.” 

The  action  also  charges  that  the 
“NAB  and  Standen  knew  that  the 
letters  were  false  and  defamatory  and 
published  the  letters  willfully  and 
maliciously  with  intent  to  harm 
Vance’s  good  name,  reputation,  and 
credit  in  her  trade  and  bus¬ 
iness  .  .  .  The  letters  included  words 
that  constituted  false  statements  of 
fact  .  .  .  [and]  that  were  defama¬ 
tory.” 

According  to  the  complaint,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  letters  signed  by 
Standen,  “the  newspapers  would 
have  honored  Vance’s  requests  that 
copyright  notices  be  placed  on  copies 
of  the  training  manual  .  .  .  [and] 
would  have  entered  into  beneficial 
contracts  with  Vance  for  Vance’s  ser¬ 
vices.” 

The  suit  asks  the  court  for  an 
injunction.  It  also  asks  that  the 
Bureau  deliver  for  the  duration  of  the 
preceedings  all  copies  of  the  manuals 
“including  such  as  is  available  in  elec¬ 
tronic  or  other  machine-readable 
form.” 

The  complaint  requests  an 
accounting  of  “all  profits  derived  by 
NAB  and  Standen  from  the  publica¬ 
tion,  license,  distribution,  sale  or 
other  disposal  or  use  of  the  infringing 
works  which  arose  from  the  aforesaid 
unfair  competition  and  copyright 
infringement,  and,  upon  such 
accounting,  that  NAB  and  Standen 
pay  to  Vance  damages  provided  by 
statute  ...” 

The  complaint  asks  for  treble  dam¬ 
ages,  and  specifies  that  compensatory 
damages  be  at  least  $55,000,  with  the 
exact  amount  determined  at  trial,  as 
well  as  exemplary  (punitive)  damages 
of  $1(X),000,  and  legal  fees. 

Standen  was  out  of  the  office  and 
not  available  for  comment  as  E&P 
went  to  press  this  week.  James  Duna¬ 
way,  NAB  vice  president  and  director 
of  information,  said  the  Bureau  would 
have  no  comment  on  pending  litiga¬ 
tion. 

Gift  will  help  fund 
two  professorships 

A  $1 -million  gift  from  media  execu¬ 
tive  Carolyn  S.  Chambers  of  Eugene, 
Ore.,  matched  by  state  funds,  will 
provide  for  two  distinguished  profes¬ 
sorships  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism. 


T.  Birch  to  leave 
ratings  company 

Thomas  C.  Birch,  founder  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Birch/Scar¬ 
borough,  is  planning  to  leave  the  com¬ 
pany  Jan.  3  to  join  Raymond  M. 
Quinn  in  launching  Opus  Media 
Group,  a  new  media  organization. 

Birch’s  primary  duties  will  be 
assumed  by  Birch/Scarborough  presi¬ 
dent  William  P.  Livek,  who  will  also 
assume  the  title  of  CEO.  William  E. 
Engel,  executive  vice  president  and 
VNU  Operations  Center  president, 
will  become  responsible  for  research 
and  special  projects  currently  under 
Birch’s  direction. 

Birch/Scarborough,  a  supplier  of 
syndicated  telephone-based  radio 
audience  ratings,  was  acquired  by 
VNU  Business  Information  Services 
Inc.  in  1987. 

Trash  bags  in  paper 
encourage  clean  up 

The  Central  Maine  Power  Com¬ 
pany  recently  purchased  trash  pick¬ 
up  bags  to  insert  in  over  20,0(X)  copies 
of  the  Maine  Times,  Topsham,  to 
encourage  participation  in  the  Gulf  of 
Maine  Costal  Cleanup. 

During  the  Costal  Cleanup,  volun¬ 
teers  from  Massachusetts  to  Nova 
Scotia  collected  and  documented 
trash  on  the  coast.  The  results  are 
being  analyzed  by  the  Washington, 
D.C.-based  Center  for  Marine  Con¬ 
servation  to  determine  the  types  of 
marine  garbage  and  recommend  ways 
to  curt^  it. 

The  20,(XX)  cleanup  bags  carried  a 
plea  for  Maine  Times  readers  and 
their  families  to  go  out  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  debris  on  Maine’s  shores. 
For  those  who  don’t  live  near  the 
shore,  alternative  pickup  sites  were 
encouraged. 

Blade  teams  up 
with  business 

The  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  joined 
forces  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  running  two  special  sections 
which  featured  business  success  sto¬ 
ries  in  the  city. 

The  “Team  Up  Toledo”  special 
sections  ran  August  30  (20  pages)  and 
September  1  (16  pages). 

The  campaign  focused  on  small 
business  successes,  examples  of 
labor-management  cooperation  and 
citizen  involvement  to  improve  the 
area. 


Telemarketing 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


“it  has  to  be  somewhere,”  noted 
Dallas  Morning  News,  classified  ad 
director  Rick  Starks. 

At  the  Morning  News,  telephone 
sales  staffers  service  all  three  ad 
classifications  —  retail,  classified 
and  national  —  and  no  department 
lines  are  drawn,  giving  inside  sales¬ 
people  the  flexibility  to  sell  the  adver¬ 
tising  needed.  “When  there  is  a  battle 
line  drawn  [between  departments]  it 
is  not  to  the  benefit  of  advertisers,” 
he  said. 

Although  there  are  those  in  retail 
who  worry  about  classified  inside, 
salespeople  taking  retail  sales  for 
themselves,  and  classified  people 
who  feel  the  same  way  about  retail, 
Jenkins  said  the  turnout  at  the  latest 
NATMA  meeting  was  split  almost 
evenly  between  retail  and  classified. 

INAME  helped  NATMA  arrange 
the  conference  with  support  such  as 
publicity,  speakers  (who  paid  their 
own  registration  and  spoke  gratis), 
and  hotel  arrangements,  Jenkins  and 
Crisp  explained.  Jenkins  added  that 
NATMA  received  no  funding  from 
INAME,  with  registration  fees  cov¬ 
ering  conference  costs. 

Although  the  state  and  regional 
affiliations  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  often  hold  telemarketing 
seminars  as  part  of  their  conferences, 
ANCAM  president  Ron  Beach  of  the 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  said 
the  NATMA  focus  seemed  to  be  more 
on  retail  sales,  “not  a  niche  that  can 
be  satisfied  by  classified.” 

All  of  those  interviewed  for  this 
story  —  some  quoted,  some  not  — 
agreed  that  newspapers  across  the 
country  are  developing  their  own 
individual  setups  for  inside  sales; 
some  are  based  in  the  classified 
department,  others  in  retail,  and  still 
others  set  up  as  stand-alones  inside 
sales  departments. 

“With  technology,  the  professional 
telemarketer  has  the  ability  to  profes¬ 
sionally  sell  advertising  over  the 
phone,”  Starks  commented,  adding 
that  the  focus  for  both  outside  and 
inside  salespeople  is  “increasing  ser¬ 
vice  and  salability  of  newspapers  to 
their  clients.” 

Twice-weekly  paper 
adds  Sunday  edition 

The  twice-weekly  Californian, 
which  serves  three  communities  in 
Riverside  County  has  added  a  Sunday 
edition. 
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‘Coupon  Eater’  test  is  successful  in  Kentucky 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  “Coupon  Eater”  is  a  success  — 
so  far. 

The  Coupon  Eater  is  a  machine  that 
scans  the  UPC  codes  on  coupons  at 
the  cash  register,  verifies  or  rejects 
the  coupon  based  on  the  purchases 
recorded  by  the  store’s  scanners,  re¬ 
cords  the  marketing  data  and  then 
shreds  the  coupons,  greatly  reducing 
coupon  handling  requirements  and 
potential  misredemption. 

The  machine  is  being  tested  at  the 
Kroger  supermarket  outside  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  under  the  name  “Savings 
Express.” 

The  first  phase  of  testing  was  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1989,  when  Coupon  Eaters  were 
placed  in  the  Kroger  store.  The  first 
phase  tested  verification  only,  with 
manual  processing  continuing  as  a 
means  of  double-checking  the  system, 
explained  H.  Robert  Wientzen,  man¬ 
ager/promotions  and  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  at  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
recent  U.S.  Coupon  Forum  in  New 
York. 

Wientzen  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Advanced  I*romotion  Technolo¬ 


gies  Inc.,  a  joint  venture  of  Proctor  & 
Gamble,  Donnelly  Marketing  and 
CheckRobot  Inc.,  which  developed 
the  Coupon  Eater. 

The  second  phase,  slated  to  begin 
in  the  fall  of  1989,  will  test  the  whole 
electronic  clearing  process,  Wientzen 
said. 

The  coupon  scanning  task  force, 
which  was  set  up  in  early  1988,  is 
working  to  overcome  a  number  of 
barriers  to  such  electronic  scanning 
services,  among  them  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  be  scanned,  coupons  must 
have  standard  bar  codes,  yet  only 
70%  feature  such  coding,  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

In  order  to  help  minimize  mistakes 
in  bar  coding  and  make  sure  the  right 
code  is  on  the  right  coupon,  P&G 
developed  PC-based  software  that 
can  check  the  codes  and  is  available 
fi-ee  from  Wientzen  at  P«&G  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  he  said. 

In  addition,  retailers  are  hesitant  to 
install  the  equipment  if  it  is  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  reap  the  benefits  from 
lower  misredemption.  An  argument 
used  against  that  is  the  potential  for 
retailer  savings  at  the  checkout  of 
coupons  are  electronically  scanned, 
Wientzen  said. 


To  convince  hesistant  manufactur¬ 
ers,  the  task  force  points  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  $273  million  that  could  be  saved  if 
misredemption  were  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated,  he  added. 

The  industry  test  of  electronic 
scanning,  conducted  in  Kroger  store 
356  in  Middletown,  Ky.,  began  with 
one  machine  installed  in  one  lane  over 
12  days  to  be  sure  the  system  worked 
and  the  cashiers  could  use  it, 
explained  Michael  A.  Gorshe,  direc¬ 
tor/store  operations  for  The  Kroger 
Co. 

That  12-day  test  showed  1,126  cou¬ 
pons,  or  50.6%,  processed  through 
Savings  Express,  with  1,100,  or 
49.4%,  processed  manually,  he 
explained.  Some  30.2%  of  the  cou¬ 
pons  processed  manually  were  han¬ 
dled  that  way  because  they  had  no 
bar  coding.  Other  reasons  included: 
coupon  not  read,  item  not  purchased, 
quantity  not  purchased,  intervention 
retired,  and  miscellaneous. 

Gorshe  said  it  took  about  only  15 
minutes  to  explain  the  Savings 
Express  system  to  the  store’s 
cashiers,  and  customers  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  system  via  bag  stuffers 
and  explanations  by  the  cashiers. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Need  to  find  out  what  it 
costs  to  insure  a  flea  circus? 

Sorry.  We  can’t  help. 

But  if  it’s  family  insurance  - 
auto,  home,  health  or 
life  -  you  have  a  question 
about,  we  probably  can. 

You’ve  got  our  number(s). 
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Marlette 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


follow  what  seemed  to  be  presenting 
itself  that  day. 

“As  a  cartoonist,  you  develop  an 
instinct  about  what  people  are  talking 
about  in  the  cocktail  chatter,  what’s 
on  people’s  mind,  what  they  talk 
about  over  breakfast  and  stuff.  You 
develop  a  kind  of  radar  for  that.  In  the 
situations  in  Atlanta  and  Charlotte, 
there  would  be  certain  things  that 
were  dominant  and  that  you  had  to  do 
something  on. 

“Here,  there’s  so  many  things  pre¬ 
senting  themselves,  so  it  becomes 
more  of  a  selecting  and  refining  your 
own  radar,’’  Marlette  explained. 
“The  shelf  life  is  much  shorter  here 
for  topics  because  it’s  moving  so  fast 
and  there’s  so  many  things.  So  timing 
becomes  even  more  critical,  of  hitting 
it  right  that  day.  If  you  miss  a  day, 
everything’s  on  to  something  else.” 

Although  all  the  editors  he’s  dealt 
with  have  had  to  go  through  a  “learn¬ 
ing  process,”  relinquishing  some  con¬ 
trol  to  allow  Marlette  his  freedom,  the 
cartoonist  said  he  has  a  particular 
advantage  when  arguing  now. 

“An  advantage  is  I  can  say  —  I 
seldom  do  because  there’s  nothing 
more  offensive  to  an  editor,  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  New  York  editor,  than  to  hear 
a  cartoonist  say  —  ‘I  can’t  believe 
that  people  in  Georgia  and  North  Car¬ 
olina  are  more  sophisticated  than  they 
are  in  New  York.’  They  hate  that.  So  I 
refrain  from  saying  that,  but  it  gets  in 
there.  ‘This  would  have  run  in  this 
place.’  ’’ 

His  New  York  editors  are  learning 
to  leave  him  alone,  Marlette  added, 
“and  not  because  they  want  to,  but 
traditionally  they’ve  always  had  a 
cartoonist  who  invited  messing  with 
them.  So  it’s  a  leeiming  thing  for  all  of 
us.” 

One  of  the  great  media  centers  of 
the  world,  the  ensuing  competition  in 
New  York  has  helped  Marlette’s 
“game.” 

“It’s  like  playing  the  pros,  in  the  big 
leagues,”  he  said.  “It  brings  up  your 
game. 

“If  Michael  Jordan  plays  with  a 
bunch  of  kids  in  the  high  school,  they 
may  be  terrific  kids,  but  it’s  not  the 
pros  and  he’s  going  to  play  on  a  lower 
level.  It’s  just  natural,  that 
effect.  .  .  . 

“I  live  on  the  Upper  West  Side 
around  the  Lincoln  Center  area,  and 
everyone  ...  is  accomplished  .... 
I’m  kind  of  exaggerating,  but  it  is 
astonishing.  My  next-door  neighbor 
is  a  world-renowned  novelist,  the 


woman  down  the  street  is  a  nationally 
known  broadcaster.  You  walk  down 
the  street  and  everyone  is  talking 
about  a  call-back  on  an  audition  or  a 
play  they’re  in.  Walking  down  the 
street  you  hear  operatic  people  prac¬ 
ticing  their  operas,  their  arias.  People 
are  playing  steel  guitars.  Just  fabu¬ 
lous. 

“So  there’s  something  very  stimu¬ 
lating  about  being  in  that  kind  of  envi¬ 
ronment.” 

The  downside  of  life  in  New  York  — 
real  estate  prices,  the  cost  of  living, 
crime  —  may  make  for  good  car¬ 
toons,  and  “it  would  be  easy  to  get 
into  that  if  you  wanted  to,”  but  Mar¬ 
lette  noted  there  is  also  “the  other 
side  ...  the  positive  side,  the  excit¬ 
ing,  stimulating  side.  Like  I  said,  it’s 
the  best  and  worst  of  life  and  you 
can’t  compare  it  with  any  other  place, 
and  you  shouldn’t  try  to.” 

Marlette  said  he’s  always  liked 
writing,  but  since  coming  to  New 
York  “there’s  been  a  real  galvanizing 
of  my  inclinations  to  write.” 


He  has  done  commentaries  for 
National  Public  Radio  and  has 
worked  on  a  couple  of  screenplays.  In 
addition,  there  are  discussions  about 
turning  his  syndicated  comic  strip, 
“Kudzu,”  into  a  musical.  “Being 
here  has  raised  all  kinds  of  possibili¬ 
ties.” 

While  “Kudzu”  is  based  in  the 
Southern  town  of  Bypass,  Marlette 
said  his  move  to  the  big  city  has  not 
affected  the  strip,  and  a  new  book,  A 
Doublewide  With  a  View;  The  Kudzu 
Chronicles,  recently  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Longview  Press. 

“It’s  set  there  in  a  particular  place, 
but  it’s  about  growing  up,”  he  said  of 
the  strip.  “It’s  about  universal  experi¬ 
ences,  not  only  the  difficulty  of  grow¬ 
ing  up,  but  difficulty  of  the  striving  for 
love,  power  and  chocolate  .  .  .  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  that’s  something  that 
everybody  deals  with,  whether  they 
talk  with  a  Southern  accent  or 
not.  .  .  . 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  [moving  to 
New  York]  has  been  kind  of  helpful, 
because  it  just  highlights  the  contrasts 
and  makes  more  vivid  the  memories 
of  that  place,  the  setting,”  Marlette 
added.  “One  of  the  themes  that’s 
interesting  in  Kudzu  is  that  he  always 


wanted  to  get  out  of  Bypass  and  go  to 
New  York.  That  was  always  his 
dream.” 

Even  though  New  York  is  “excit¬ 
ing,”  Marlette  misses  some  things 
about  the  South,  and  he  is  still  sorting 
out  the  things  that  memories  tend  to 
romanticize  from  the  things  that 
really  annoyed  him. 

“The  day  I  have  to  spend  an 
obscene  amount  of  money  for  some¬ 
thing  that  I  shouldn’t  have  to,  that 
may  make  those  memories  loom 
larger  and  more  seductive,”  he  noted. 

“I  think  I  see  the  South  and  see  the 
background  more  clearly.  There’s 
something  about  being  out  of 
it ...  So  I  see  a  lot  of  things  more 
clearly  about  it,  and  appreciate 
things,  and  also  see  problems  more 
clearly. 

“One  of  the  reasons  I’m  here  is 
because  of  that  period  of  experimen¬ 
tation  in  Atlanta  with  the  Atlanta 
newspapers,  because  that  didn’t  work 
and  because  the  South  has  such  a  hard 
time  tolerating  winning,  or  doing  well. 


That’s  part  of  the  interesting  psyche. 
The  South  tends  to  bum  itself  down,  it 
tends  to  get  burned  down.  And  it 
burned  itself  down  there  when  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  have  a  great 
newspaper,  so  they  had  to  drive  off 
Bill  Kovach  [E&P,  Nov.  12,  1988]. 
We  all  got  caught  up  in  acting  that 
story  out,  which  is  an  ancient  one  in 
the  South,  an  addiction  to  self-abne- 
gation.  I  can  see  that  more 
clearly  .  .  .  .  ” 

His  wife,  Melinda,  is  “doing  all 
right”  since  the  move,  Marlette 
noted. 

“She’s  always  been  fairly  swash¬ 
buckling  about  trying  things  adven¬ 
turous.  She  was  a  tv  producer  and  she 
used  to  come  up  here  and  make  com¬ 
mercials,  working  with  the  agencies 
and  stuff.  So  she’d  stay  up  here  for 
periods  of  time,  and  she  always  loved 
it.  .  .  .  She  was  always  out  and 
about,  doing  everything  and  trying 
everything.” 

The  transformation  of  his  two-year- 
old  son,  Jackson,  into  a  city  kid,  how¬ 
ever,  may  have  been  more  difficult  for 
Marlette  than  his  son. 

“He’s  going  to  talk  like  Sylvester 
Stallone  instead  of  Corner  Pyle.  It’s 
depressing  ...  If  he  grows  up  with  a 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


“He’s  going  to  talk  like  Sylvester  Stallone  instead  of 
Gomer  ^le.  It’s  depressing  ...If  he  grows  up  with  a 
New  York  accent,  that’s  going  to  be  very 
disturbing . . .  particularly  if  he  makes  fun  of  my 
accent,’’  Marlette  said. 
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More  newsrack  controversies  in  California 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Yet  another  California  community 
is  embroiled  in  a  controversy  over 
newsracks. 

This  time,  however,  Councilman 
Earl  Prescott  of  the  Orange  County 
city  of  Tustin  wants  to  clean  the 
sidewalks  of  all  newspaper  vending 
machines  if  that’s  what  it  takes  to  rid 
the  town  of  sexually  explicit  publica¬ 
tions. 

In  other  recent  disputes  over  news- 
racks  in  California,  the  issue  has  been 
over  whether  to  limit  their  placement 
in  public  areas. 

Prescott,  who  has  rallied  commu¬ 
nity  groups  to  his  cause,  was  outraged 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  sight  of  two 
adult-entertainment  papers  sold 
across  the  street  from  a  playground  at 
McDonald’s  restaurant. 

The  cover  of  one  on  the  rack  read: 
“Homy  Young  Readers’  Nude  Polar- 
oids”  and  “Hot  Personal  Ads  for 
Sex!!!’’ 

At  the  councilman’s  complaint,  the 
city’s  public  works  department 
hauled  off  the  two  offending  racks. 


but  city  attorney  James  Rourke 
ordered  them  returned,  stating  the 
city  cannot  legally  discriminate 
among  newspapers  sold  on  public 
property.  They  all  go  or  they  all  stay, 
he  asserted. 

So  be  it,  Prescott  replied.  He  said 
he  will  ask  the  full  Council  to  ban  all 
newsracks  from  city  streets,  includ¬ 
ing  those  that  carry  the  Orange 
County  Register,  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  other  mainstream  newspapers. 

According  to  Prescott,  racks  in 
public  places  already  a/e  outlawed 
under  a  1973  ordinance  that’s  never 
been  enforced. 

The  City  Council  in  another  Orange 
County  city,  Huntington  Beach, 
passed  an  ordinance  that  restricts  the 
number  of  newspaper  boxes  to  no 
more  than  16  in  one  block  (E&P, 
Sept.  9). 

The  city  of  Alameda  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  tried  to  eliminate 
racks  peddling  a  sex  magazine,  but 
lost  a  court  battle  on  the  issue. 

A  conflict  over  racks  on  private 
property  is  being  waged  in  Rancho 
Mirage,  where  Vons,  a  giant  super¬ 


market  chain,  has  barred  a  Desert 
Weekly  rack  from  its  store.  A  state 
appeals  court  ruled  against  the 
publisher,  who  may  take  the  case  to 
the  California  Supreme  Court. 

In  Lakewood,  a  shopping  mall  has 
booted  out  a  biweekly  paper,  the 
National  Singles  Register. 


Carriers  absolved 
of  late  deliveries 

The  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 
recently  ran  a  front-page  message 
telling  subscribers  not  to  blame  their 
carriers  for  late  deliveries  the  previ¬ 
ous  day. 

Production  problems  were  at  fault, 
the  newspaper  said,  in  an  item  head¬ 
lined  “Don’t  blame  messenger.’’ 

“Because  of  production  problems, 
some  editions  of  yesterday’s  Herald 
were  delivered  later  than  normal. 
Please  do  not  blame  your  carriers, 
they  were  not  at  fault.  We  apologize 
for  yesterday’s  delay,’’  the  item 
stated. 


Gordon  Wahls  Company 
makes  N.E.W.S.  In  1988! 


BOB  BERNARD 


National 

Executive  search  firm 
Works  with  clients  to 
Satisfy  human  resource  needs. 


ANDY  HUNTLEY 


Nearly  a  hundred  ISSUES  were  put  to  bed  last  year.  The  scope  of 
these  ISSUES  included  the  full  range  of  human  resource  needs  of 
newspapering. 

Our  Total  Market  Coverage  (TMC)  included  searches  in  pro¬ 
duction,  advertising,  general  management,  circulation,  finance, 
and  editorial— for  dailies,  weeklies,  and  shoppers. 

Informed  sources  confirm  that  the  knowledgeable  team  of  former 
newspaper  industry  people  at  Gordon  Wahls  Company  expect  to 
fill  the  searches  they  accept  this  year. 

By  all  accounts,  this  makes  them  a  ‘cost-effective’  value  in 
executive  search.  Most  agree  that  the  Gordon  Wahls  Company  is 
the  one  to  call  first  in  1989. 
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dozen  applications  have  been 
received  and  more  are  expected. 

The  program  offers  five  $3,000  col¬ 
lege  scholarships,  with  $2,000  coming 
from  SNPA  and  $1,000  coming  from 
the  newspaper  sponsoring  the  recipi¬ 
ent.  The  program  also  calls  for  the 
sponsoring  newspapers  to  offer 
recipients  a  summer  internship. 

SNPA  will  be  holding  a  minority 
job  fair  for  the  first  time  in  Atlanta 
Feb.  1-3,  Urbanski  said,  with  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
acting  as  co-sponsor.  Recruiters  will 
be  from  SNPA  newspapers  only,  but 
the  convention  is  “open  to  anybody 
who  wants  to  come.” 

In  journalism  education,  SNPA  will 
be  working  to  get  more  journalism 
schools  in  ♦he  region  accredited, 
Urbanski  said,  and  SNPA  recently 
held  a  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
between  publishers  from  its  member 
newspapers  and  deans  of  area  jour¬ 
nalism  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
give  SNPA  members  and  j-school 
deans  a  forum  for  exchanging  ideas 
and  suggesting  ways  to  improve  jour¬ 
nalism  education. 

“The  main  topic  was  the  quality  of 
the  journalism  school  graduate,”  said 
SNPA  executive  director  Reg  Ivory. 
“The  consensus  was  it’s  improved, 
and  the  publishers  are  more  positive 
about  the  quality  of  the  students.” 

The  meeting  with  the  deans  also 
discussed  having  faculty  members 
take  “refresher  courses”  at  SNPA 
newspapers  so  they  can  catch  up  with 
the  latest  developments  in  the  indus¬ 
try. 

The  publishers  also  got  across  to 
the  deans  that  the  newspaper  industry 
is  “real  serious”  about  improving 
customer  service  “and  this  is  just  not 
a  passing  fancy,”  Ivory  said. 

The  SNPA  Foundation,  now  in  its 
21st  year,  also  has  an  expanded 
schedule  for  next  year,  having 
increased  its  workshops  to  a  “rec¬ 
ord”  17.  The  workshops  will  have  “a 
training  and  education  focus,  he  said. 

Right  now,  about  150  dailies  out  of 
about  425  SNPA  newspapers  are 
members  of  the  foundation,  which  is 
chaired  by  Dave  Wichard,  publisher 
of  the  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily  Reflec¬ 
tor. 

SNPA  is  seeking  to  get  more  news¬ 
papers  to  join  the  foundation  and  is 
asking  foundation  members  to 
“recommit”  themselves  to  another 
five  years,  he  said. 

SNPA  itself  has  been  working  to 
boost  its  membership,  Urbanski 


added.  He  said  the  present  member¬ 
ship  level  is  “getting  close  to  the  peak 
of  eight  years  ago.  The  smaller  news¬ 
papers  committee  of  SNPA  is  looking 
at  ways  “to  attend  the  needs  of  news¬ 
papers  with  under  25,000  circula¬ 
tion,”  Urbanski  said.  Newspapers  in 
the  lower-circulation  categories  make 
up  the  largest  pool  of  potential  new 
SNPA  members. 

A  1951  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbanski  got  his  start  in 
the  newspaper  business  with  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News. 

He  was  working  for  a  clothing  com¬ 
pany  at  the  time  and,  not  liking  all  the 
traveling,  walked  into  the  newspaper 
one  day  to  see  what  was  available. 

The  ad  director  told  him,  “I’m  a 
Presbyterian.  I  believe  in  predestina¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  know  why  you’ve  come 
in,  but  I’ve  got  a  job  here.” 

From  1956-60  Urbanski  worked  as 
assistant  advertising  director  for  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  He  joined 
the  Tampa  Tribune  in  1960  as  retail 
advertising  manager,  and  served  as 
advertising  director  and  business 
manager  before  assuming  his  present 
positions  in  1977. 

Urbanski  met  his  wife  Ann  in  Jack- 
son,  and  the  couple  have  four  children 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Although  Urbanski  started  out  in 
the  North,  he  noted  that  he  has  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  the  South  and  con¬ 
siders  himself  a  “Southerner.” 


Marlette 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


New  York  accent,  that’s  going  to  be 
very  disturbing  .  .  .  particularly  if  he 
makes  fun  of  my  accent,”  Marlette 
said. 

Jackson  may  have  been  too  young 
when  his  family  moved  to  get  any  real 
sense  of  disorientation. 

“It’s  more  painful  for  us  knowing 
he  had  two  acres  in  Atlanta  he  could 
run  around  on.  But  he  also  now  goes 
to  the  park  ...  he  loves  going  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  ...”  Marlette  explained. 

“It  scares  you,  the  crack  and  all 
that  stuff,  that’s  scary  and  the  crime 
that  everybody’s  experienced  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  educa¬ 
tion  possibilities  are  high,”  he 
pointed  out.  “He’s  already  been  to 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  several 
times  .  .  .  and  he  loves  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

“And  all  the  things  that  maybe 
would  disturb  us,  all  the  jackhammers 
and  steam  shovels  and  stuff  like  that, 
are  his  favorite  things.  He  loves  them 
and  fire  engines.  All  the  alarms  and 
sounds  and  stuff  that  everybody  com¬ 
plains  about,  for  a  two-year-old  that’s 
heaven.” 


Anti-drug  efforts 
applauded  by  Bush 

President  George  Bush  recently 
lauded  the  work  of  the  Media-Adver¬ 
tising  Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free 
America.  The  president’s  statement 
followed  an  announcement  by  Part¬ 
nership  chairman  James  E.  Burke  of  a 
“million-dollar-a-day”  goal  for  anti¬ 
drug  donated  advertising  by  Sept.  1. 

Citing  the  some  $150  million 
donated  last  year  in  time  and  space  by 
the  media,  the  president’s  statement 
declared,  “Such  voluntary  support 
from  the  media  to  help  educate  the 
American  people  about  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse  will  have  a  significant  and 
positive  impact  as  we  work  together 
to  overcome  this  insidious  problem.” 


St  Louis 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


day  edition. 

However,  Pointer  also  had  heard 
that  others  were  receiving  bulk  dis¬ 
counts,  despite  the  company’s  asser¬ 
tions  that  everyone  was  charged  the 
same  price. 

World  News  began  carrying  the 
Sun  again  Oct.  11  after  the  dispute 
was  resolved  in  its  favor,  according  to 
manager  Mike  Flavim. 

Jelenic  would  not  say  whether  a 
discount  had  been  agreed  upon,  say¬ 
ing  only,  “We  have  one  rate  and 
everybody’s  happy.” 

:(< 

In  related  news,  Jelenic  said  the 
transfer  of  Jess  Allred  from  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  Ingersoll  Publications 
to  publisher  of  the  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
News-Journal  was  a  promotion. 

Allred,  who  was  responsible  for 
bringing  the  Sun  on-line,  left  St.  Louis 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  publica¬ 
tion.  He  would  not  return  calls.  James 
A.  Bottorff,  Allred’s  assistant,  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  in  the  post. 


Coupon 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


The  test  showed  that  electronic 
redemption  is  possible,  Gorshe  said, 
noting  that  Arthur  Anderson  will  be 
conducting  a  further  study  of  the 
Savings  Express  system  around  the 
end  of  October. 

An  important  part  of  the  success  of 
phase  two  electronic  clearing  will 
depend  on  manufacturers’  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  the  data  generated  by 
the  in-store  system,  Gorshe  added. 
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The  18th  annual  Journalism  Awards  and 
Fellowships  Directory  is  printed  in  the  form 
of  a  pullout  section  and  is  bound  into  the 
December  30th  issue  of  E&P.  It  serves  as  the 
reference  source  of  awards,  grants,  fellowships 
and  scholarships  for  journalists,  from  the  student 
to  the  professional,  all  year  long. 

Raise  the  quantity  and  quality  of  entries  with  your 
ad  in  this  special  section! 

Call  your  local  E&P  sales  representative  today! 

New  York:  212  •  675  •  4380  Chicago:  312  •  461  •  0041 

Los  Angeles:  213  •  382  •  6346  San  Francisco:  415  •  421  •  7950 
Toronto:  416  •  833  •  6200 
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Major  plant  construction  in  Pennsylvania  and  Texas 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  directors 
approved  plans  to  construct  a  new 
production  and  distribution  center  for 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

The  $299. 5-million  project  repre¬ 
sents  Knight-Ridder’ s  largest  capital 
expenditure  ever,  other  than  business 
acquisitions.  Internally  financed,  it 
will  not  increase  KRI  debt. 

The  Austin  Co.  was  named  project 
engineer  and,  according  to  the 
Inquirer,  will  probably  also  be  general 
contractor. 

The  670,000-square-foot  facility 
will  go  up  on  46  acres  in  suburban 
Montgomery  County,  about  14  miles 
northwest  of  downtown  Philadelphia. 
Reporting  the  project,  the  Inquirer 
noted  that  when  the  new  plant  is  fully 
operational,  “It  will  be  the  first  time 
in  more  than  200  years  that  a  daily 
newspaper  has  not  been  printed  in 
Philadelphia.” 

PNI  general  manager  EuGene  Falk 
told  the  Inquirer  that  pages  composed 
in  Philadelphia  will  be  transmitted 
electronically  to  the  suburban  site, 
probably  by  fiber-optic  cable.  Con¬ 
struction  will  begin  Oct.  17. 

“The  eight  counties  around  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  enjoying  substantial 
growth  in  population  and  income  and 
we  want  to  be  able  to  serve  those 
growing  markets  while  we  continue  to 


serve  downtown  Philadelphia,”  said 
KRI  chairman  James  K.  Batten. 
According  to  Falk,  two-thirds  of 
those  living  in  the  metropolitan  area 
reside  outside  of  Philadelphia. 

Falk  said  that  newspapers  from  the 
new  plant  would  reach  all  points  in  the 
market  faster  than  those  distributed 
from  Philadelphia.  The  site  is  near 
three  major  expressways  and  a  U.S. 
highway. 


160  pages  per  edition. 

The  presses  are  expected  to  begin 
operating  in  early  1992.  Printing  will 
be  transferred  from  downtown  to  the 
Upper  Merion  Township  site  on  a 
phased  schedule,  with  full  operation 
planned  for  mid- 1993.  Plans  also  call 
for  use  of  automation  throughout  the 
production  process. 

According  to  Falk,  1 ,000- 1 ,050  pro¬ 
duction  employees  of  PNI’s  work 


The  $299.5-million  project  represents  Knight- 
Ridder’s  largest  capital  expenditure  ever,  other  than 
business  acquisitions.  Internally  financed,  it  will  not 
increase  KRI  debt. 


The  new  plant’s  op'’'’ating  efficien¬ 
cies,  flexibilities  and  iie  potential  to 
realize  future  growtn  were  cited  by 
Knight-Ridder  president  and  News¬ 
paper  Division  head  P.  Anthony  Rid- 
der,  who  noted  that  “Philadelphia  is 
Knight-Ridder’ s  leading  revenue  pro¬ 
ducer.”  The  newspapers  serve  the 
country’s  fourth  largest  metropolitan 
area. 

That  area  will  not  only  benefit  from 
improved  distribution  but  also  from 
later  deadlines,  more  local  news  and 
the  addition  of  advertising  and  edito¬ 
rial  color.  The  plant  will  house  nine 
Goss  Colorliner  presses  running  “no¬ 
rub”  ink  and  capable  of  printing  up  to 


force  of  approximately  3,800  will 
work  at  the  new  site.  In  the  Inquirer, 
Falk  said  fewer  production  workers 
would  be  required  in  the  new  plant 
and  that  staffing  reductions  would  be 
achieved  through  attrition. 

Newsrooms,  composing  rooms  and 
all  business  offices  will  remain  in 
PNI’s  400  North  Broad  St.  building, 
although  some  downtown  land  and 
buildings  may  be  sold.  Renovation  of 
the  present  building  is  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

*  *  * 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News 
announced  it  will  put  $70  million  into 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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How  to 
improve 
your  paper's 
circulation 

Improving  your  paper's  circulation 
in  your  reelroom  has  been  our 
business  for  over  thirty-five  years. 

The  Jervis  B.  V\febb  Company  was 
one  of  the  first  companies  to  apply 
material  handling  tedmology  to 
newsprint  roll  handling.  Our  sys¬ 
tems  currently  operate  in  newspaper 
publishing  facilities  across  the  U.S. 
and  Canada,  transporting  newsprint 
rolls  from  receiving  docks  to  presses 
in  the  most  timely,  efficient  manner 
possible. 

Our  success  in  newsprint  roll 
handling  stems  from  an  in-depth 
working  knowledge  of  newspaper 


production  and  an  ability  to  offer 
the  widest  range  of  alternatives  to 
satisfy  production  requirements. 
can  design  single-source  systems 
incorporating  a  wide  range  of  V^bb 
products,  including  Towveyoi®  floor 
conveyors,  Pronto\^  Automatic 
Guided  \fehicles,  appropriate  control 
systems  and  V^febb-Triax®  Automated 
Storage  and  Retrieval  Systems.  V^bb 
engineers  design  each  system  with 
the  material  handling  products  nec¬ 
essary  to  handle  the  demands  of 
the  facility  it  serves. 

Implementing  the  right  newsprint 
roll  handling  system  may  be  the 
first  step  towards  achieving  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  quality  you  need  to 
increase  your  readership.  Contact 
a  Webb  representative  for  a  free 
brochure  on  the  latest  newsprint 
roll  handling  techniques  and  see 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  your 
paper's  circulation. 


Jervis  B.  Webb  Company 
World  Headquarters,  Webb  Drive 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml  48331-5624 
(313)  553-1220 


Expand 
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an  expansion  of  its  existing  down¬ 
town  facilities. 

The  newspaper’s  eight-story  build¬ 
ing  will  be  entirely  remodeled  and 
become  four  stories  taller.  Also,  a 
new  4'/2-story  pressroom  will  be  built 
and  a  new  structure  to  house  com¬ 
posing  and  engraving  departments 
will  be  erected  over  the  truck-loading 
lot,  connecting  the  new  press  building 
to  existing  structures.  In  all,  there  will 
be  a  doubling  of  space  for  all  depart¬ 
ments,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
Express-News.  Other  improvements 
include  an  employee  restaurant 
opening  to  a  patio.  Architects  and 
engineers  are  all  local  firms. 

The,  2 '/2-year  project  will  include 
three  Goss  Colorliner  offset  presses, 
which  are  expected  to  print  more 
color  in  more  papers  in  less  time  than 
is  currently  possible  at  the  paper.  The 
presses  are  expected  to  be  running  in 
about  22  months.  Also,  foundations 
will  be  set  for  additional  presses.  The 
area  now  occupied  by  old  letterpress 
equipment  will  be  given  over  to  news¬ 
print  storage  after  the  new  presses  are 
up  and  running. 


We’re  making 
headlines 
in  the 

flexo-printing 

industry 


The  results  are  in! 

Not  only  do  they  improve  overall 
print  quality,  our  Anilox  rolls 
require  less  maintenance. 
Make  your  newspaper  printing 
more  cost-effective. 

Call  1-800-53-FLEXO. 


PAMARCO 

INCORPORATED 
World's  largest  producer  of  Anilox  Rolls 

Plant  Locations:  Roselle,  NJ  •  Orange,  CA 
Batavia,  IL  •  Atlanta,  GA  •  Dallas,  TX 


At  a  Sept.  21  meeting  with  300  busi¬ 
ness,  education  and  local  government 
leaders,  Rupert  Murdoch  signed  the 
press  order  and  said  the  investment 
demonstrated  confidence  in  down¬ 
town  San  Antonio.  Murdoch  is  CEO 
of  News  Corp.,  parent  of  News 
America  Publishing  Inc.,  which  owns 
The  Express-News  Corp.  The 
Express-News  was  the  first  U.S. 
newspaper  purchased  by  Murdoch. 

Construction  bids  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  early  as  this  month,  50  years 
after  the  current  older  building  went 
up  (dedicated  the  day  the  stock  mar¬ 
ket  crashed.)  It  was  the  first  metropo¬ 
litan  plant  built  in  Texas  expressly  for 
newspaper  production,  according  to 
the  Express-News. 

Instone  joins 
Sho-Rack  firm 

Kaspar  Wire  Works  Inc. 
announced  that  John  Instone,  for¬ 
merly  Auburn,  N.Y.,  Citizen  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  past  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Assn.,  has  become  a  sales  consul¬ 
tant  for  its  Sho-Rack  coin-operated 
newspaper  racks. 

Instone  is  responsible  for  New 
York,  New  England  and  parts  of  east¬ 
ern  Canada. 

AP  tries  out 
portable 
satellite  dish 

To  cover  the  Vietnamese  with¬ 
drawal  from  Cambodia,  Associated 
Press  Asia  Communications  Manager 
Neal  Ulevich  transported  two  suit¬ 
cases  containing  a  $10,000  portable 
satellite  communications  station  for 
uplinking  stories  and  photos  and  pull¬ 
ing  in  messages. 

AP  reported  success  with  its  first 
use  of  the  equipment  for  coverage  of  a 
news  event.  The  equipment  was 
transported  from  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  to 
Phnom  Penh  cushioned  on  an  air  mat- 
ress  and  inflatable  beach  toys.  The 
portable  dish  was  aimed  through  Ule- 
vich’s  hotel  window  at  a  satellite 
25,000  miles  over  the  Indian  Ocean. 

To  operate  the  unit  latitude  and 
longitude  are  entered  into  its  termi¬ 
nal,  which  then  displays  the  proper 
elevation  angle  and  compass  heading 
for  contact  with  the  nearest  satellite. 
Once  aligned,  a  call  is  placed  through 
the  unit’s  telephone.  The  signal  from 
Phnom  Penh  was  routed  via  the  satel¬ 
lite  to  an  earth  station  in  Japan  and 
forwarded  by  international  tele¬ 
phone. 


Daily  completes 
$1-mllllon  plant 
reconstruction 

The  Auburn  (Calif.)  Journal  com¬ 
pleted  a  $1 -million  reconstruction  of 
its  building,  which  included  adding  a 
6,0(X)-square-foot  pressroom. 

Bill  Pfaff,  Journal  publisher  emeri¬ 
tus,  said  the  renovation  was  designed 
to  preserve  the  flavor  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  historical  past  as  one  of  the 
gold  rush  towns. 

Just  off  the  open-beamed  two-story 
lobby  is  a  “Heritage  Room”  decor¬ 
ated  in  turn-of-the  century  furnish¬ 
ings,  which  is  used  for  meetings  and 
welcoming  special  visitors.  The  proj¬ 
ect,  which  began  in  1985,  also  turned 
an  unused  attic  into  another  17,000 
square  feet  of  usable  space,  giving  the 
facility  a  total  size  of  27,000  square 
feet. 

Publisher  David  Lewis  said  the 
13,000-circulation  six-day  paper 
never  missed  a  deadline  during  the 
remodeling.  The  Journal,  whose  par¬ 
ent  company  is  Brehm  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  also  publishes  two 
weeklies  and  other  products. 

“Customers  who  walk  into  the  fin¬ 
ished  structure  can’t  believe  the 
change,”  Lewis  said.  “They  tell  us 
what  was  once  one  of  the  least  attrac¬ 
tive  downtown  businesses  is  now  the 
most  charming  and  impressive.” 


PNI  names  two 
in  production 

John  F.  Dennan  was  named  pro¬ 
duction  vice  president  at  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.’s  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Daily  News. 

He  reports  to  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  EuGene  Falk. 

Dennan  had  recently  moved  into 
the  same  position  at  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  a  property  of  Capital 
Cities/ABC,  where  he  began  his 
career  in  1982  as  a  corporate  engi¬ 
neer. 

Two  days  after  Falk  announced 
Dennan’s  appointment,  Dennan 
announced  the  promotion  of  James 
Brown  to  pressroom  manager  at  PNI. 
He  had  been  assistant  to  pressroom 
manager  William  Brown,  who 
resigned  to  take  over  as  pressroom 
manager  at  Denver’s  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 

Brown  has  been  with  PNI  since 
joining  the  company  as  a  flyboy  in 
1968.  He  became  assistant  pressroom 
manager  last  year. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


ANPA  to  hold 
Health  and 
Safety  Symposium 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  hold  its 
ninth  annual  Health  and  Safety  Sym¬ 
posium  at  the  Don  CeSar  resort  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  Oct.  26-27. 

The  symposium  will  address  issues 
in  newsprint  recycling,  environmen¬ 
tal  regulations,  plant  construction, 
workplace  security,  safety  and 
health.  The  program  will  conclude 
with  two  concurrent  roundtable  ses¬ 
sions  on  topics  of  presentations  given 
by  symposium  speakers. 

For  information,  call  Pat  Savage  or 
Peggy  Schloe  at  the  Newspaper  Cen¬ 
ter,  (703)  648-1223  or  1225. 

Paolucci  succeeds 
Walsh  at  triple-l 

Ronald  V.  Paolucci,  management 
consultant  and  10-year  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  Information 
International  Inc.,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

He  succeeded  Joseph  M.  Walsh, 
who  retired  as  chairman  but  remains  a 
board  member.  Walsh  had  been  chair¬ 
man  since  1981. 

Paolucci  joined  triple-I’s  board  in 
1978.  He  had  earlier  been  executive 
vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  at  Lear  Siegler  Inc.,  a  diversi¬ 
fied  manufacturer  of  machine  tools 
and  other  products. 

GATF  investigates 
plate  blinding 

The  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  is  asking  web  and 
sheetfed  printers  and  suppliers  who 
have  experienced  plate  blinding  to 
contact  John  Peters  at  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  Chemistry  Div.  with  details  on 
ink,  plate,  fountain  solution,  addi¬ 
tives,  paper  and  blankets  involved. 

The  data  will  be  used  to  find  the 
source  of  the  problem,  which  was  not 
attributed  to  the  plate  because  “it  has 
been  reported  on  many  different 
plates,”  according  to  Peters. 

Blinding  is  not  image  loss  or  plate 
wear,  said  GATF.  Under  magnifica¬ 
tion,  a  whitish  dep)Osit  is  seen  on  the 
plate  image  when  the  plate  begins  to 
go  blind,  which  usually  shows  up  first 


in  the  midtones  after  the  plate  has 
printed  well  for  some  time. 

The  deposit  is  removable  with  plate 
cleaner  but  the  problem  returns.  The 
cause  is  difficult  to  determine  because 
“blinding  results  from  complex  inter¬ 
actions  of  several  products.” 

Blinding  was  said  to  be  most  fre¬ 
quent  on  the  magenta  plate  but  can 
occur  on  any  plate.  According  to 
GATF,  “It  usually  occurs  on  only  one 


unit  of  the  press  and  may  involve 
roller  stripping  or  poor  ink  transfer  to 
the  blanket.” 

Hall  appoints 
sales  managers 

Hall  Processing  Systems  has 
appointed  Tom  Stuart  and  A1  Jensen 
as  regional  sales  managers. 


Here^Tlie  Latest 
N^FhonilDAR 


By  combining  the  latest  technol¬ 
ogy  with  heavy-duty  construction, 
the  IDAB  2000  stacker  is  designed 
to  meet  the  tough  requirements  of 
major  metropolitan  newspapers 
well  into  the  next  century,  hence 
its  name. 

This  new  stacker  is  already  re¬ 
ceiving  rave  reviews  in  mailrooms 
around  the  world.  It’s  easy  to  oper- 

RO.  Box  2824,  Hialeah 


ate  and  makes  perfect  bundles.  The 
unique  IDAB  ACJUJET  counter  as¬ 
sures  fast  and  accurate  operation. 

The  IDAB  2000  is  the  latest  in¬ 
novation  from  the  new  IDAB.  1b  hear 
more,  call  (305)823-4(XX).  IDAB, 
where  quality  ^ 

and  service 

*^°°n»°roted 

,  Florida  33012 
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NEWS/TECH 


Electronic  transmission  of  ads 

Some  of  the  pros  and  cons  for  newspapers  are  examined 
at  Information  international  inc.  seminar 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Should  advertisers  be  urged  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  display  ads  —  includ¬ 
ing  graphics  —  and  electronically 
transmit  them  to  a  newspaper’s  data¬ 
base  for  publication? 

This  was  one  of  the  issues  exam¬ 
ined  Sept.  20  at  a  San  Jose,  Calif., 
seminar,  “Electronic  Ad  Production 
in  the  1990s,’’  which  drew  newspaper 
executives  from  around  the  country 
and  Canada.  The  event  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  Information  International 
Inc.,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News. 

Panel  members  split  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  electronic  delivery  by  adver¬ 
tisers,  with  some  believing  it  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  and  one  news¬ 
paper  marketing  executive  describing 
it  as  “a  technology  looking  for  a  mar¬ 
ket.’’ 

The  moderator,  Mike  Jones, 
Knight-Ridder’s  director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Communication  Systems, 
suggested  the  topic  be  regarded  from 
both  the  business  and  technical  side. 

Viewed  from  the  latter  side,  he 
said,  electronic  imput  of  display  ads  is 
a  “natural  step  in  the  continuing  pro¬ 
gression  of  newspaper  automation,” 
although  he  pointed  out  problems, 
including  computer  compatibility  and 
meeting  deadlines. 

“How  do  we  get  foreign  systems  to 
talk  to  each  other?”  he  asked. 

Among  the  business-side  prob- 


BYSO  SCREEN 

Color  Separations 
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Levien  Instrument  Co. 
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lems,  Jones  listed  the  danger  of  iso¬ 
lating  the  customer  from  the  ad 
department,  setting  responsibility  for 
proofing  errors  and  making  quality 
judgments.  He  also  questioned 
whether  newspapers  would  be  giving 
up  too  much  control  to  the  advertiser. 

“And  what  about  financial 
impacts?”  Jones  went  on.  “Will  we 
save  real  money  in  composing  or  will 
advertisers  successfully  demand  dis¬ 
counts?”  It  was  pointed  out  during 


the  discussion  that  advertisers  cur¬ 
rently  seek  discounts  for  camera- 
ready  ads. 

Panelist  Peter  Baker,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/operations  at  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  believes  the  electronic 
ad  delivery  system  will  “dramati¬ 
cally”  improve  deadlines,  estimating 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  ad  han¬ 
dling  time  will  be  saved. 

However,  the  salesperson  will  still 
need  to  make  the  call  and  have  some 
kind  of  tool  for  it,  such  as  a  new  or 
different  spec  ad.  Baker  said.  The 
matter  of  control  works  both  ways,  he 
continued. 

“Never  would  I  as  an  advertiser 
turn  down  the  opportunity  to  have 
control  over  my  ad  and  how  it  looks  at 
the  time  I  transmit  it  to  you,”  Baker 
said. 

He  pointed  out  that  “We  as  a  news¬ 
paper  must  look  at  this  and  say,  ‘How 
do  we  control  the  ad  if  it’s  not  there  at 
deadline  time?’  ” 

Another  panelist  who  saw  a  plus  in 
such  a  system  was  John  Witherspoon, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal. 

It  could  mean  increased  efficiency 
and  assurance  of  revenue  growth,  he 
said. 

He  observed  that  electronic  ad  ser¬ 
vice  could  ease  a  time  problem 
involving  one  of  the  Journal’s  biggest 
advertisers,  a  local  grocery  chain. 


Because  of  its  volume,  he 
explained,  there  is  at  least  one  ad 
pickup  every  day  at  the  chain’s  loca¬ 
tion  five  miles  from  the  newspaper. 
/Uso,  there  are  proofs  to  be  shown 
every  day,  he  added. 

Efficiency  could  be  achieved  by 
eliminating  the  number  of  daily  round 
trips  to  the  client,  Witherspoon  said. 

“We  certainly  don’t  want  to  lose  all 
contact  with  the  advertiser  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  no  desire  to  see 


them  daily,”  he  stated. 

Installing  an  advertising  makeup 
station  in  an  advertiser’s  office  would 
be  too  expensive  for  the  Journal,  but 
it  would  probably  put  a  Macintosh 
computer  in  the  advertiser’s  office, 
the  vice  president  said. 

The  client  would  then  be  trained  to 
lay  out  the  ad  and  enter  the  copy  on 
the  Mac  and  transmit  it  by  modem  to 
the  newspaper,  where  it  would  be 
printed  out  and  scanned  into  an  AMS, 
he  explained. 

“For  us  there  are  some  obvious 
advantages,”  Witherspoon  said. 
“We  don’t  make  that  10-mile  trip 
daily  and  we  get  clear,  easy-to-follow 
layouts  that  are  already  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  disadvantages,  he  noted, 
would  include  cost,  training  time,  and 
the  lack  of  a  backup  system  when 
something  goes  wrong. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  holes  in  it,  but 
we  feel  that  ...  to  get  increased 
revenue  from  our  advertisers  we’ve 
got  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  do 
business  with  us.  We  see  electronic 
technology  as  a  way  to  do  this.” 

Conrad  Kloh,  director  of  sales/mar¬ 
keting  for  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette,  agreed  on  the  time¬ 
saving  elements  of  the  system,  but 
had  serious  misgivings  about  its  over¬ 
all  feasibility,  terming  it  a  pursuit  of  a 
“will-o’-the-wisp.” 


“We  certainly  don’t  want  to  lose  all  contact  with  the 
advertiser  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  no  desire  to 
see  them  daily,”  he  stated. 
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“For  the  advertiser  there  is  a  for¬ 
midable  obstacle  to  efficient  use  of 
electronic  ad  transmissions,”  he 
declared.  “Until  every  newspaper 
can  accept  electronically  delivered 
material  straight  to  its  computers,  as 
we  all  can  now  accept  camera-ready 
copy,  the  system  is  no  better  —  in 
fact  worse  —  than  the  hard  copy, 
camera-ready  system  now  in  univer¬ 
sal  use.” 

Why  would  an  advertiser,  already 
“being  punished  by  escalating 
costs,”  switch  to  a  new  system  which 
limits  rather  than  expands  his  usage? 
Kloh  asked. 

The  Arizonan  suggested  that  news¬ 
paper  executives  consider  whether 
electronic  transmission  of  advertising 
is  not  a  “technology  in  search  of  a 
market.” 

“Just  because  we  can  do  something 
technologically  ...  is  no  guarantee 
of  success  or  acceptance,”  he 
warned. 

Jones  noted  that,  for  several  years, 
many  newspapers,  including  two 
owned  by  Knight-Ridder,  have  been 
receiving  classified  ads  on-line  into 
their  computers  from  ad  agencies. 

He  said  that  many  retail  customers 
of  K-R  newspapers  are  now  using 
electronic  ad  makeup  systems  such  as 
those  from  triple-1  and  Camex  to 
assemble  their  own  ads,  giving  them 
flexibility  in  the  creative  area  without 
having  to  deal  with  pasteup,  stripping 
and  typesetting. 

Commented  Jones:  “We’ve  elimi¬ 
nated  the  majority  of  those  steps. 
We’re  still  looking  at  linkups  to  com¬ 
puters  via  phone  lines  and  modems  at 
some  future  date.  The  potential  exists 
but  we  haven’t  invested  a  lot  of  time 
checking  it  out.” 

Jones  opined  that  the  groundwork 
is  being  laid  for  the  “ultimate  elec¬ 
tronic  input  of  display  ads  into  the 
newspaper  database,”  despite  the 
problems  inherent  in  such  a  system. 

In  a  speech  earlier,  Kathy  Yates, 
Mercury  News  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  questioned  the 
efficacy  of  electronically  produced 
ads.  If  she  were  an  advertiser,  she 
said,  the  first  thing  she  would  look  for 
in  an  ad  is  effectiveness. 

“Would  I  get  more  effectiveness 
from  an  ad  that’s  produced  electroni¬ 
cally  than  from  one  that’s  produced 
manually?”  she  asked.  “No.  Effec¬ 
tiveness  is  primarily  a  function  of  con¬ 
tent  and  placement  and  neither  one  is 
substantially  affected  by  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  ability  to  construct  the  ad  elec¬ 
tronically.” 

Yates  also  doubted  whether  adver¬ 
tisers  would  see  any  dollar  value  in 
ads  produced  by  electronic  graphics 
systems. 

They  would  if  the  newspaper 


passes  on  its  labor  savings  to  the 
advertisers,  an  unlikely  prospect,  she 
reasoned. 

Yates  conceded  the  advertiser 
could  exert  greater  control  by  input- 
ing  his  ad  directly  into  a  newspaper’s 
database  but  predicted  he  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  equipment  costs  and  that 
the  system  will  not  address  one  of  his 
major  concerns:  control  over  place¬ 
ment. 

“The  bottom  line,  in  my  mind,” 
she  said,  “is  that  electronic  ad  sys¬ 
tems  are  no  more,  and  no  less,  likely 
to  increase  a  newspaper’s  ad 
revenues  than,  for  example,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  personal  computers  to  the 
ad  sales  staff.” 

Such  systems,  she  continued,  “are 
a  tool  that  can  contribute  to  increased 
efficiency.  Efficient  papers  can  offer 
more  service  to  their  advertisers,  but 
it’s  the  service  and  not  the  technology 
that  will  lead  to  advertiser  loyalty  and 
increased  revenues.” 

Skelton  retires 
from  Omaha  daily 

Glen  Skelton,  production  director 
at  the  Omaha  World- He  raid,  retired 
in  August  after  28  years  at  the  news¬ 
paper,  where  he  progressed  through 
the  ranks  in  production,  becoming 
director  in  1%5. 

Succeeding  Skelton  in  production 
is  quality  assurance  manager  Ed  Bab¬ 
cock,  who  joined  the  World-Herald  in 
1973.  Babcock’s  various  positions 
have  included  dispatch  manager, 
mailroom  day  foreman,  night  side 
composing  room  supervisor  and 
president  of  the  Midwest  Assemblers 
Inc.  subsidiary. 

Contractor 
selected  for 
Phoenix  plant 

Chanen  Construction  Co.  has  been 
selected  as  general  contractor  for  the 
planned  Deer  Valley  plant  of  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.,  PNI  general  man¬ 
ager  William  R.  Hogan  announced. 

Construction  of  the  $  128-million 
production  facility  is  expected  to 
begin  by  the  second  quarter  of  next 
year  and  become  operational  by  sum¬ 
mer  1992. 

Chanen  also  built  PNI’s  Mesa  pro¬ 
duction  plant  in  1982  and  was  general 
contractor  for  its  expansion  in  1987. 

The  new,  254,000-square-foot 
facility  will  contain  the  latest  in  news¬ 
paper  production  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  four  offset  presses  (36  printing 
units). 


Little  change 
in  latest 

newsprint  figures 

The  American  Paper  Institute 
reported  a  0.6%  decline  in  North 
American  newsprint  production  for 
August,  compared  with  year-earlier 
figures. 

While  overall  U.S.  consumption 
declined  year-to-year  by  0.3%  in 
August,  use  by  U.S.  dailies  was  up  by 
1 .8%  for  the  same  period.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Piihlishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  preliminary  figures  show  a  sea¬ 
sonally  adjusted  15.2%  decline  in 
publishers’  stocks  compared  with 
August  1988.  Their  days’  supply  was 
put  at  40,  compared  with  48  days  the 
year  before  and  43  days  the  month 
before. 


DataTimes  expands 
to  Asia 

DataTimes  Corp.  has  added  the 
Free  China  Journal,  official  English- 
language  newspaper  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  to  its  international  on-line 
network. 

The  Taipei-based  paper  also 
installed  a  DataTimes  electronic 
library  —  the  company’s  first  in 
Asia.  A  service-bureau  library,  its 
information  will  be  electronically  sent 
from  Taipei  and  stored  at  DataTimes’ 
center  in  Oklahoma  City.  Interna¬ 
tional  telecommunications  link  will 
make  the  information  available  to 
staff  in  Taipei  and  at  information 
offices  in  40  cities  around  the  world. 

The  library’s  news  from  East  Asia, 
as  reported  twice  weekly  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  offers  coverage  of  domestic  and 
international  news  and  events,  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  news,  trade  data, 
governmental  and  environmental 
issues  and  editorial  comment. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

peaceful,  like  you  would  go  out  for  an 
overnight  to  get  away  from  it  all.” 

All  of  this  is  duly  reported  in  the 
news  media.  It  makes  great  quotes,  it 
makes  the  readers  go  on,  it  grabs  the 
attention,  it  does  dl  of  those  things 
that  make  readable  copy  —  but  is  it 
worth  putting  more  lives  at  risk? 

This  kind  of  information  confuses 
youths  who  are  in  deep  pain  and  have 
already  considered  suicide  as  an 
option  for  a  way  to  cope  with  the  pain. 

There  is  a  strong  romantic  notion 
evident  here  for  the  impressionable. 
Note  how  some  of  the  quotes  imply 
that  death  is  a  pleasant  event  and 
sends  the  message  that  a  person  does 
not  lose  touch  with  his  family.  The 
religious  implication  is  that  God  for¬ 
gives  suicides,  making  it  even  more 
acceptable.  Instead  of  a  permission  to 
live,  a  permission  to  die  is  given. 


in  a  story  to  focus  too  much  on  one 
angle.  As  sources  are  interviewed  and 
information  gathered,  the  story  must 
be  developed  with  a  broad-based  per¬ 
spective  that  will  most  likely  result  in 
a  quality  story  that  does  not  dwell  on 
the  negative. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  jour¬ 
nalists  can  do  to  reduce  the  negative 
impact  of  suicide  stories  on  the  at-risk 
impressionable  readers.  Such  factors 
can  be  considered  when  deciding 
placement  of  the  story  within  the 
newspaper. 

If  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  the 
story  can  be  placed  inside  rather  than 
out  front.  Probably  putting  it  on  the 
obit  page  only  is  too  extreme,  but  a 
compromise  can  often,  be  found. 

Headlines  not  using  the  word  sui¬ 
cide  are  helpful  as  well. 

Also,  romanticizing  the  suicide  in 
any  fashion  that  enhances  the  idea  of 
it  as  an  option  for  dealing  with  stress 
or  problems  must  be  avoided. 

And  avoiding  inclusion  of  details 
about  the  method  of  suicide  will  keep 


In  general  terms,  the  public  needs  to  be  Informed 
continually  of  the  basic  signs  of  emotional  stress  and 
the  specific  suggestions  for  countering  the  risk  of 
suicide. 


Added  to  this  are  the  stories  that 
provide  easy-to-follow  instructions 
on  how  to  go  about  a  suicide.  Quotes 
tell  us: 

“As  the  train  approached,  Teresa 
stepped  onto  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
tracks” 

”...  bought  a  used  handgun  in  a 
downtown  Denton  pawnshop, 
walked  upstairs  ...  sat  down  on  the 
top  step  and  shot  himself  in  the 
head.” 

“The  youngsters  drove  into  the 
dark  garage,  shut  the  door  and  locked 
it.  They  left  the  car  idling,  its  window 
open.  Then  they  sat  back  and  waited, 
liie  steadily  burning  gasoline  did  its 
job,  releasing  deadly  carbon  mono¬ 
xide  fumes.  Within  an  hour  all  were 
dead.” 

“Von  Erich  died  of  a  lethal  dose  of 
the  tranquilizer  Placidyl ...” 

Can  we  assume  as  journalists  that 
such  reports  will  make  suicide  repug¬ 
nant  to  all  readers?  The  evidence  sug¬ 
gests  otherwise. 

Suicide  is  typically  the  result  of 
multiple  and  complex  events  that 
often  involve  a  variety  of  societal, 
biologic,  emotional,  interpersonal, 
familial,  logical,  conscious  and 
unconscious  variables.  Therefore, 
journalists  must  resist  the  temptation 


the  level  of  suggestibility  down. 

Likewise,  follow-up  stories  could 
keep  to  the  same  patterns.  Of  course, 
the  stories  are  news,  and  news  is  the 
journalist’s  business,  but  much  can  be 
done  to  counter  the  negative  aspects 
of  stories. 

By  using  countersuggestion  tech¬ 
niques,  an  article  can  do  much  to 
inform  at-risk  individuals  of  some 
other  ways  to  look  at  the  reported 
suicide.  Quotes  to  the  effect  that  the 
victim  was  not  in  control  of  his  facul¬ 
ties  are  likely  to  be  easily  obtained 
from  professional  counselors,  minis¬ 
ters,  family,  or  others. 

Quotes  are  also  easily  found  that 
say  the  victim  did  not  reach  out 
clearly  and  consistently  to  friends  and 
family  in  order  to  get  some  help,  thus 
showing  that  there  are  other  ways  to 
solve  problems. 

Suicide  is  a  permanent  solution  to 
often-temporary  problems.  Stories 
can  list  the  common  signs  of  suicidal 
behavior  that  can  be  seen  as  early 
warning  indications  for  friends  and 
family.  If  these  stories  run  regularly 
and  prominently,  as  sidebars  for 
instance,  it  will  enable  others  to  reach 
out  sooner  and  more  consistently  to 
the  person  at  risk  and  will  provide 
family  and  friends  the  knowledge  of 


how  to  help. 

Related  stories  can  develop  a  more 
positive  theme  by  outlining  action 
steps  for  those  in  suicidal  crisis,  such 
as  talking  with  a  close  friend,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  problems  with  a  minister 
or  family  physician,  calling  a  crisis 
telephone  line,  or  seeking  personal 
counseling.  The  phone  numbers  of 
agencies  that  provide  cheap  or  free 
service  to  people  in  crisis  could  also 
be  listed. 

A  related  feature  story  might  cover 
the  positive  outcome  of  a  suicidal 
individual’s  experience  who  sought 
and  got  help  rather  than  acting  out  his 
self-destructive  tendencies. 

Such  articles  can  also  provide 
information  for  family  and  friends 
who  need  to  know  that  suicidal 
thoughts  and  actions  need  to  be  talked 
about  directly  and  openly.  The  fact  is, 
no  one  drives  a  person  to  self-destruc¬ 
tion  by  talking  about  it.  Suicidal  indi¬ 
viduals  need  to  know  that  they  are 
cared  for  and  that  their  friends  and 
families  are  willing  to  be  helpful  dur¬ 
ing  their  time  of  pain. 

This  type  of  information  can  go  a 
long  way  in  ensuring  that  the  news 
media  are  being  ethically  responsible 
in  providing  a  positive  influence. 

Stories  can  state  in  clear  terms  that 
troubled  individuals,  those  with  deep 
emotional  pain,  need  not  bear  their 
suffering  alone.  Giving  permission  to 
reach  out  for  help  can  prove  benefi¬ 
cial  for  those  individuals  and  family 
and  friends  as  well. 

In  general  terms,  the  public  needs 
to  be  informed  continually  of  the 
basic  signs  of  emotional  stress  and  the 
specific  suggestions  for  countering 
the  risk  of  suicide. 

The  symptoms  of  suicide  include  a 
pervasive  sadness  or  depression,  sud¬ 
den  changes  in  personality,  sudden 
mood  swings,  withdrawing  from 
friends,  changes  in  eating  and  sleep¬ 
ing  habits,  increased  alcohol  use  and 
drug  abuse,  slackening  interest  in 
work  or  school,  experiencing  the  loss 
of  an  important  person  or  thing,  feel¬ 
ings  of  helplessness  and  hopeless¬ 
ness,  talking  about  suicide,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  means  for  suicide  — 
pills, etc.  —  making  a  will  or  giving 
away  favorite  belongings,  feelings  of 
apathy  and  a  lack  of  motivation, 
making  self-deprecating  remarks, 
increasing  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
school  or  work  tasks. 

The  list  may  seem  long,  but  related 
stories  are  found  in  lifestyle  sections 
or  in  feature  stories  every  day.  The 
suicide  angle  can  be  used  in  related 
stories,  not  to  frighten  anyone  but 
rather  to  keep  the  public  aware  that  it 
is  one  related  possibility.  Journalists 
can  always  look  for  this  angle. 
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Crime  victims  have  been  making 
their  voices  heard  among  journalists, 
and  friends  and  family  of  suicide  vic¬ 
tims  are  not  different.  The  emotional 
stresses  are  monumental.  The  news 
media  must  handle  these  people  with 
great  sensitivity  as  well.  Our  culture 
still  places  a  stigma  upon  self-destruc¬ 
tion,  both  for  the  victim  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  members.  Any  news  story  exposes 
the  family  in  a  way  that  can  com¬ 
pound  personal  trauma. 

As  journalists  interview  people 


close  to  the  victim,  they  must  be  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  pain  and  confusion;  they 
must  get  the  facts  correct,  and  they 
must  avoid  using  material  that  rein¬ 
forces  the  stigma  concept,  but  not  by 
glamorizing  it  in  any  way.  One  suicide 
story  quoted  the  police  chief  as  say¬ 
ing,  “It’s  a  shock;  it’s  a  nice 
town  ...”  See  how  it  reads? 

The  American  Association  of 
Suicidology  with  offices  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  (303)  692-0985,  is  a  good 
source  of  current  information  on  sui¬ 


cide,  as  well  as  a  referral  source  to 
obtain  “expert”  opinions.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  is  also  in  the  beginning  stages 
of  establishing  a  formal  statement  for 
media  guidelines  on  suicide. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  all  news  I 
organizations  to  have  a  mental  health 
professional  serve  as  a  consultant 
while  such  stories  are  being  put 
together.  The  goal  should  be  to  have  a 
story  that  makes  sense  from  both  a 
news  perspective  and  a  “helping” 
perspective. 


Suggestions  for  writing  responsibie  suicide  stories 


First,  remember  that  young  people 
are  highly  impressionable  and  sugges¬ 
tible. 

DO  NOT 

•  Romanticize  the  story  or  make 
suicide  sound  exciting  or  intriguing. 

•  Report  specific  details  of  the 
method  of  self-destruction. 

•  Oversimplify  the  facts  so  that 
suicide  seems  “easy.” 

•  Place  the  story  on  Page  One. 

•  Use  photos  suggesting  a  “beau¬ 
tiful  person”  will  always  look  that 


•  Use  the  word  suicide  in  the 
headline;  try  “kills  self.” 

•  Forget  the  pain  of  the  surviving 
family  and  friends. 

DO 

•  F.ducate  the  public  about  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  suicide. 

•  Show  that  the  victim  did  not 
reach  out  to  others  in  a  consistent 
fashion. 

•  Show  that  there  are  solutions 
other  than  suicide,  such  as  reaching 


out  to  friends,  family,  and  profession¬ 
als. 

•  Identify  sources  of  assistance  in 
the  community:  counselors,  crisis 
phone  lines,  etc. 

•  Encourage  those  in  similar  pain 
to  reach  out  to  others  and  not  make 
the  same  mistake  the  victim  did. 

•  Educate  the  public  to  take  sui¬ 
cidal  clues  seriously  and  to  offer  sup¬ 
port,  encouragement,  and  hope  to  the 
victim. 

—  John  Hippie  and  Richard  Wells 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

explain  it.  Staffers  were  confused  and 
complained  about  more  managers  for 
short-staffed  operations  and  about 
stalled  contract  talks. 

“It  doesn’t  appear  to  have  any 
major  impact  on  what  I  do,”  said 
Washington  bureau  chief  David 
Wiessler. 

“I  don’t  anticipate  any  problems,” 
said  UPI  sports  editor  Fred  McMane 
in  New  York.  He  welcomed  the  idea 
of  a  manager  assigned  to  marketing. 

“The  only  problem  I  could  forsee  is 
if  the  general  managers  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  procedures  and  tell  us  how  to 
run  the  news,”  McMane  said.  “The 
boundaries  have  to  be  clearly  defined 
and  I  think  they  have  been.” 

The  changes  are  the  latest  since 
Brian,  through  a  subsidiary,  acquired 
control  of  UPI  for  an  undisclosed  sum 
from  Vazquez.  They  move  UPI  closer 
still  to  other  Infotech  companies,  as 
Infotech  changes  from  a  business 
development  company  to  a  business 
operating  company  and  moves  to 
cash  in  on  the  “synergy”  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

Brian  has  installed  managers  from 
Infotech  companies  on  UPI’s  board 
and  in  top  management,  from  Steinle, 
a  former  FNN  president  and  current 
board  member,  to  at  least  five  UPI 


vice  presidents,  including  James 
Arnold,  Infotech  and  UPI  general 
counsel. 

UPI  business  offices  are  housed  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  in  what  Steinle 
said  were  less  expansive  offices  con¬ 
trolled  by  Infotech’s  corporate 
resources. 

UPI’s  new  computer  system  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  Infotech  Data  Resources. 

Steinle  admitted  the  most  recent 
changes  had  not  been  brought  to 
UPI’s  board,  but  said  it  was  not 
required  and  was  not  an  issue  any¬ 
way. 

He  said  Infotech  routinely  charges 
its  companies  small  management 
fees,  but  currently  “the  cash  flow  is 
all  to  UPI.” 

Founded  in  1907  by  E.W.  Scripps, 
UPI  built  itself  into  a  profitable,  pri¬ 
vately  owned  news  agency  by  the 
1940s  but,  partly  because  ^temoon 
papers  were  dying,  it  became  by  the 
19^s  a  chronic  money  loser. 

Infotech  has  cut  losses  running  at 
$24  million  a  year  in  early  1988  to 
around  $6  million  a  year. 

Projections  in  the  business  plan  for 
a  small  profit  late  this  year  depend  on 
sales  to  newspapers,  which  currently 
are  in  their  budgeting  process,  Steinle 
said. 

Even  without  a  profit,  Steinle  said 
he  saw  no  intention  to  curtail  Infotech 
investment  in  UPI,  currently  around 
$20  million. 


He  said  a  project  being  tested  was 
expected  to  cut  costs  of  delivering 
electronic  news  services  to  personal 
computers  by  using  space  within  stan¬ 
dard  television  signals. 

As  such  services  grow,  UPI 
revenues  from  media  clients  are 
expected  to  drop  over  five  years  as  a 
share  of  its  business  from  95%  now  to 
about  80%  to  85%,  he  said. 


Dennis  to  speak 
at  annual  lecture 

Everette  £)ennis,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Gannett  Center  for  Media 
Studies  at  Columbia  University,  will 
be  the  speaker  at  the  25th  annual 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
lecture  on  Jan.  9. 

Dennis,  a  former  newspaperman, 
was  dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism  before  going  to 
Columbia.  He  is  the  author  or  co¬ 
author  of  15  books  on  ethics,  libel,  the 
First  Amendment  and  other  topics. 

Previous  lecturers  in  the  Press- 
Enterprise  series  have  included  for¬ 
mer  Washington  Post  publisher 
Katharine  Graham,  Associated  Press 
president  and  general  manager  Louis 
D.  Boccardi,  Knight-Ridder  chief 
James  K.  Batten  and  the  late  C.K 
McClatchy,  editor  and  chairman  of 
McClatchy  Newspapers. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


They  talk  about  creative  ‘block  busters’ 

Several  syndicated  comic  cartoonists  describe  the  varied  mental 
techniques  they  use  when  good  ideas  are  hard  to  come  by 


By  George  L.  Beiswinger 

A  popular  comedian  may  use  the 
same  jokes  and  routines  for  months  or 
years,  well-known  vocalists  sing  cer¬ 
tain  songs  quite  often,  and  actors  may 
play  the  same  role  season  after  sea¬ 
son. 

Cartoonists,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  come  up  with  different  lines  and 
quips  every  day  —  not  to  mention 
new  scenery,  props,  and  staging.  Cer¬ 
tain  themes  may  prevail,  but  fresh 
treatments  are  necessary.  Further¬ 
more,  these  artists  generally  work 
alone  or  at  disparate  locations,  with¬ 
out  the  support  or  resources  often 
enjoyed  by  other  entertainers. 

So  what  do  syndicated  cartoonists 
do  when  deadlines  loom  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  coming  up  with  a  fresh  new 
idea  seems  about  as  unlikely  as  Ralph 
Nader  becoming  chairman  of  General 
Motors?  How  do  they  deal  with  “car¬ 
toonist’s  block”? 

“The  Bom  Loser”  creator  Art  San- 
som  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  (NBA)  said,  “My  method  is 
simple  —  pray!” 

“Funky  Winkerbean”/“Crank- 
shaft”  creator  Tom  Batiuk  of  North 
America  Syndicate  and  Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate  said,  “I  have  discovered  that 
pizza  is  an  excellent  brain  food.  I 
think  the  grease  in  the  pizza  lubricates 
the  neurons  and  synapses  in  the 
brain  ....  I  always  seem  to  do  my 
work  after  a  large  pizza.”  He  added 
that  pepperoni  helps  the  most. 

Other  cartoonists  employ  tech¬ 
niques  that  fall  somewhere  in 
between  things  of  the  spirit  and  flesh. 

“Sam  &  Silo”  cartoonist  Jerry 
Dumas  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
for  instance,  stated,  “When  nothing 
much  seems  to  be  happening,  here’s 
what  I  do:  ‘C’mon,’  I  say,  ‘get  some¬ 
thing  on  paper.  Make  a  little  drawing. 
Anything.  Write  a  bit  of  dialogue. 
Anything.’  I  find  that  one  thing 
always  leads  to  another.  Get  a  couple 
of  characters  talking.  Maybe  their 
conversation  goes  nowhere,  but 
maybe  not.  Draw  a  funny  picture 
you’ve  never  drawn  before,  then 


George  L.  Beiswinger  is  a  free-lance 
writer  based  in  Berwyn,  Pa. 


A  square  root  to  ideas  is  shown  in  this 
drawing  by  'The  Family  Circus'  creator 
Bil  Keane  of  King  Features  Syndicate. 
©  1989  Bil  Keane,  Inc. 

work  backward  to  the  first  panel  of 
the  strip,  justifying  the  funny  last 
panel  in  a  believable  way. 

“Some  days,  of  course,  it  seems 
that  every  possible  combination  of 
funny  words  and  funny  pictures  has 


Cartoons  drawn  by  the  nation’s 
premier  cartoonists  sold 
like  .  .  .  well .  .  .  like  cattle. 

Sen.  Conrad  Burns  (R-Mont.),  a 
former  auctioneer,  had  about  350  peo¬ 
ple  in  stitches  at  the  National  Press 
Club  last  month.  In  a  spirited  incanta¬ 
tion  more  familiar  at  cattle  auctions, 
he  sold  cartoons. 

Celebrity  auctioneers  Burns,  San 
Diego  Union/CopXey  News  Service 
editorial  cartoonist  Steve  Kelley, 
Washington  Post  columnist  Chuck 
Conconi,  and  others  used  laughter  to 
boost  bids  on  the  cartoons.  A  total  of 
34  cartoons  —  mostly  signed  originals 
—  were  donated  by  Tom  Toles,  Garry 
Trudeau,  Tony  Auth,  Herbert  Block, 
Doug  Marlette,  Jeff  MacNelly,  Jim 
Morin,  Don  Wright,  Mike  Peters,  Pat 
Oliphant,  and  others. 

The  event,  “Cartoons  and  Cock¬ 
tails,”  produced  $20,000  to  $25,000 
for  a  worthy  cause:  a  mentor  program 


been  done,  but  it’s  not  true.  You  and 
others  keep  on  inventing  afresh,  even 
on  slow  days.  My  wife  says  things  in  a 
fresh  and  pithy  way  and  so  do  most 
children.  If  I  ever  really  get  stuck,  I 
can  just  hang  around  her  and  them.” 

“Berry’s  World”  creator  Jim  Berry 
of  NBA  said,  “The  first  thing  I  do  is 
pull  out  my  file  of  ideas —  that  is,  a 
stack  of  single-spaced  typewritten 
pages  on  which  1  have  listed  random 
thoughts,  words,  phrases,  etc.  while 
reading  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Just  reviewing  these  pages  can  some¬ 
times  spark  an  idea.  Another  thing 
that  I  have  done  is  go  through  bound 
volumes  of  proof  sheets.  Once  in  a 
while,  looking  at  my  own  past  work 
helps  me  to  come  up  with  an  idea. 
There  may  be  something  in  [one]  that 
makes  me  think  of  something  totally 
unrelated  to  that  particular  cartoon.” 

He  added,  “Like  many  cartoonists, 
I  keep  a  ‘morgue’  of  photographs 
culled  from  all  kinds  of  different 
publications.  Going  through  these 
files  and  looking  at  the  pictures  can 
help  stretch  the  mind  and  put  it  on  a 


to  attract  minority  high  school  kids 
into  journalism.  Run  by  the  non-profit 
Youth  Communication  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  it  pairs  journalists  with 
high  school  students. 

“We’re  quite  pleased,”  said  Craig 
Trygstad,  the  group’s  director.  The 
auction,  the  group’s  second,  nearly 
tripled  revenues  and  attendance  from 
last  year,  he  noted. 

The  money  will  help  expand  the 
two-year-old  mentor  program.  Now 
affecting  25  kids  in  eight  cities,  it  pro¬ 
duces  Youth  News  Service  for  high 
school  papers. 

The  high  bid  of  $1,300  went  for  “To 
Truth,”  a  signed  and  numbered  print 
by  Los  Angeles  TimesfLos  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  editorial  cartoonist 
Paul  Conrad  featuring  Socrates  and 
the  late  journalist  I.F.  Stone.  Others 
sold  for  $300  to  $500. 

— George  Garneau 


A  D.C.  cartoon  auction  goes  well 
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different  track.  When  I  am  ‘on  a  roll,’ 
I  do  as  much  as  I  can  —  hoping  that 
the  good  days  will  carry  me  over  the 
bad  ones.  When  nothing  comes  to 
mind,  I  would  say  that  it’s  best  to  get 
away  from  it.  Forcing  ideas,  I  find, 
does  not  work  for  me.” 

“The  Family  Circus”  creator  Bil 
Keane  of  King  commented,  “I  rather 


A  monthly  column  aimed  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  “mature  traveler”  is 


Gene  and  Adele  Malott. 


Two  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
features  by  brothers  Kent  and  Paul 
Collins  have  passed  their  40th 
anniversaries. 

“Senior  Forum”  and  “Today’s 
Chuckle”  were  started  by  their 
parents  Thomas  and  Beulah  Collins. 
Thomas  wro'e  “Senior  FoTim”  until 
his  death  in  1978  and  Beulah,  who  was 
already  doing  “Today’s  Chuckle”  at 
the  time,  continued  both  features 
until  her  death  in  1983.  Then  Kent 
took  over  “Senior  Forum”  and  Paul 
assumed  the  reins  of  “Today’s 
Chuckle.” 

Kent,  who  addresses  matters  con- 


It  relates  to  baseball 

A  2,500-word  excerpt  from  The 
Dickson  Baseball  Dictionary  is  being 
offered  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
along  with  a  color  illustration  and  two 
black-and-white  historical  photos. 

Paul  Dickson’s  book  includes 
about  5,000  baseball-related  words, 
terms,  names,  and  phrases — many  of 
which  have  made  their  way  into  the 
general  language. 


welcome  ‘cartoonist’s  block.’ 
Because  of  it.  I’ve  been  forced  to 
stretch  my  imagination,  often  result¬ 
ing  in  my  most  innovative  cartoons. 
I’m  a  firm  believer  in  just  starting  to 
scribble,  doodle,  jot  down  words  — 
whatever.  It  always  turns  into  some¬ 
thing.  I  like  Ray  Bradbury’s  philoso¬ 
phy  of  ‘just  jump  and  make  your  para¬ 


being  syndicated. 

“Get  Up  and  Go!”  discusses  travel 
discounts,  specially  designed  trips, 
travel  trends,  health  matters,  and 
more.  There  are  also  interviews  with 
older  travelers,  who  comprise  a  sig¬ 
nificant  percentage  of  trip-takers. 

Columnists  Gene  and  Adele  Malott 
are  editors  of  The  Mature  Traveler 
newsletter  and  authors  of  the  Get  Up 
and  Go!  A  Guide  for  the  Mature 
Traveler  book. 

Gene  is  a  former  editor  with  papers 
such  as  the  San  Diego  Union  and  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch  and 
publisher  in  California.  Adele  worked 
for  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local 
News  and  KGB  radio  in  San  Diego. 

The  Malotts  are  based  at  P.O.  Box 
50820,  Reno,  Nev.  89513. 


ceming  older  Americans,  is  a  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  One-liner 
writer  Paul  is  a  composer/playwright 
residing  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  brothers  have  a  pact  not  to  step 
on  each  other’s  toes.  “I  don’t  tell 
jokes  and  Paul  doesn’t  tell  jokes  about 
senior  citizens  —  well,  not  often,” 
said  Kent. 


Insignificant’  sports 

Excerpts  from  Little  Sports:  The 
Official  Rules  of  Insignificant  Indoor 
Rivalries  are  being  offered  by  Car- 
linsky  Features. 

The  Dan  Carlinsky/Ed  Goodgold 
book  focuses  on  games  played  in  such 
places  as  offices,  bars,  school 
cafeterias,  dorms,  and  commuter 
trains  —  including  thumb  wrestling, 
finger  football,  can  stacking,  and  rub¬ 
ber  band  shooting.  It’s  “the  gospel  for 
those  who  like  to  goof  off,”  according 
to  the  cover  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
paperback,  which  will  be  published 
next  month. 

Carlinsky  is  based  at  301  E.  78th 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


chute  on  the  way  down.’ 

“Because  of  the  domestic  subject 
matter  I  work  with,  I  am  constantly 
observing,  making  mental  notes  and 
sometimes  cryptic  thumbnail  sketches, 
coming  up  with  fodder  which  eventu¬ 
ally  turns  into  an  idea.  Also,  since  my 
material  is  largely  autobiographical.  I 
delve  into  my  memories  of  childhood 
and  when  our  kids  were  small.  Being 
around  our  four  grandchildren  keeps 
my  stuff  fresh  and  up  to  date.  I  also,  as 
a  matter  of  habit,  thumb  through 
[women’s]  magazines  that  deal  in  the 
latest  trends,  fads,  foods,  etc.  that 
most  people  with  little  tots  are  asso¬ 
ciating  with  daily.  All  of  this  comes 
into  play  when  I  sit  down  and  just  let 
something  evolve  at  the  drawing 
board.” 

Bob  Thaves,  who  does  “Frank  and 
Ernest”  for  NEA,  reported  that  he 
keeps  a  large  number  of  very  small 
pieces  of  paper  on  which  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  “seed”  of  an  idea  that  he 
classifies  as  a  “grade  B”  thought. 
When  pushed  to  the  wall,  Thaves 
works  with  several  of  those  until  he 
has  upgraded  them  to  something 
workable. 

“We  all  blow  hot  and  cold  crea¬ 
tively,”  observed  Thaves,  “and  in 
slow  periods  I  rework  some  of  the 
(Continued  ou  page  58) 
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Our  special  Christmas  ad  package 
gives  you  all  the  ideas  ^  need  to 
wrap  up  your  readers'  Christmas. 
Including  25  features  written  by  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists.  And  1 3  photos/ 
sketches  to  deck  your  pages. 

Call  toll-free  80d44S4555  for  a 
free  sample  or  special  features  pack¬ 
age  menu.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii 
and  Canada,  call  collect  (619) 

293-1 818.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  page  57)  motivator.”  NOWS  Of  bOOk  WOflCl 

half-formed  ideas  generated  during  a  Maintaining  an  established  sched- 

more  productive  period.  In  other  ule,  whether  he  feels  creative  or  not,  ^  book  about  kids  who  have  sur- 

words,  I’m  sometimes  slowed  down,  helps  “Hazel”  creator  Ted  Key  of  vived  cancer  has  been  written  by  Uni- 

but  not ‘stopped’ as  block  would  sug-  King  to  get  his  mental  wheels  turning,  versal  Press  Syndicate  columnist 

gest.”  “I  work  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  a  Erma  Bombeck. 

The  ability  to  sit  in  one  place  for  up  day,  indisposed  or  uninspired,”  said  Profits  from  I  Want  to  Grow  Hair,  I 

to  seven  hours  straight  until  the  ideas  Key.  “On  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  I  Want  to  Grow  Up,  I  Want  to  Go  to 

start  coming  is  a  technique  used  by  \^te  the  word  ‘Hazel,’  if  she’s  what  Boise  (Harper  &  Row)  will  benefit 

“Nancy”  cartoonist  Jerry  Scott  of  I’m  working  on,  and  the  date  that  a  various  organizations  fighting  cancer. 

United  Feature  Syndicate.  “I  can  usu-  particular  panel  will  appear.  I  am  now  jn  other  news.  Pharos  Books 

ally  plain  outlast  cartoonist’s  block,”  committed  to  that  season,  that  week,  announced  that  Miss  Manners'  Guide 

he  said,  “and,  if  that  doesn’t  work,  that  day.  ....  for  the  Turn-of-the-Millennium  by 

a  few  minutes  of  looking  through  the  “Under  this  heading  I  list  simple  Judith  Martin  of  United  Feature  Syn- 

‘bills  to  pay’ pile  does  the  trick  every  word  themes.  Things  pertinent  to  a  dicate  will  be  published  November  10. 

time.”  time,  a  place,  a  relationship,  an  event,  Martin  will  begin  an  18-city  tour 

Scott  added  that  he  believes  writing  a  foible,  a  common  idiosyncrasy,  a  October  30,  including  appearances 

needs  rhythm  as  much  as  content  to  universal  behavior  trait,  pets,  charac-  that  day  on  NBC’s  Today  show  and 

be  consistent,  so  he  finds  it  helpful  ters,  etc.  These  are  generalizations.  ABC's  Live  with  Regis  &  Kathy  Lee. 

sometimes  to  leaf  through  recent  They  become  my  targets.  If  my  mind  Also,  PharosA  opper  Books  is  pub- 

work.  “It  sort  of  reminds  me  of  the  wanders,  these  abstractions  will  draw  Ushing  the  4-Wheel  Grimmy  collec- 

‘Nancyness’  I’m  looking  for,”  noted  me  back.  From  the  general,  I  work  tion  by  “Mother  Goose  &  Grimm” 

Scott.  toward  the  specific.  If  my  mind  creator  Mike  Peters  of  Tribune  Media 

“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  creator  refuses  to  become  engaged,  I  flick  Services. 

Lynn  Johnston  of  Universal  Press  through  a  thick  Sears  catalog,  any  Peters  will  start  a  five-city  tour  on 

Syndicate  said,  “I  write  my  lines  large  catalog,  filled  with  pictures.  October  23,  and  appear  on  Today  the 

before  I  draw  the  panels,  and  I  write  These  books  are  brimming  with  visual  next  day. 

whenever  and  wherever  I  can  and  mind  prodders  and  props.  Another  collection  is 

when  the  mood  strikes.  I’m  usually  at  “Once  I’m  ‘hooked,’  I  try  to  be  (Atlantic)  by  Washington  Post  Writers 

home,  but  I  can  write  on  a  plane  or  inventive,  funny,  and  original;  to  Group  columnist  Ellen  Goodman, 

when  I’m  restless  at  night.  I  get  into  a  design  a  funny  picture  which  Also,  “Your  Body”  columnist 

wakeful-dreaming  sort  of  state  where  explodes  when  married  to  the  right  Tova  Navarra  of  Copley  Newsservice 

I’m  part  of  the  imaginary  world  I  ere-  caption.  It  isn’t  necessary  for  a  cap-  has  written  a  children’s  book  called 

ate  —  like  a  ghost,  listening  in  on  the  tion  to  be  funny.  Cartooning  is  visual.  Play  It  Smart:  What  to  Do  When 

conversation.  Then  the  characters  not  literary.  My  better  captions  You’re  on  Your  Own  (Barron’s).  It’s 

just  seem  to  take  over — if  I’m  lucky,  should  be  ‘detonators.’  illustrated  by  Tom  Kerr. 

[But]  panic  and  ever-nearing  dead-  “Beetle  Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois”  And  The  Politics  of  Plunder:  Mis- 

lines  are  a  catalyst  —  the  number  one  creator  Mort  Walker  of  King  said,  “I  government  in  Washington  by  Doug 

- used  to  use  all  kinds  of  stimuli,  read-  Bandow  of  Copley  will  be  out  in  fann¬ 
ing  and  switching  from  old  cartoon  ary  from  Transaction  Books/Rutgers 

T rSVGl  DhOtOCirSDhS  ^ooks,  looking  at  catalogs,  etc.,  but  I  University  Press. 

^  r  found  I  always  got  absorbed  in  what  I  - - 

Self-syndicated  travel  writers/pho-  reading  and  forgot  to  write  the  Peter  Guren  of  United,  who  has 

tographers  Carl  and  Ann  Purcell  now  gags.  It  occurred  to  me  along  the  way  turned  to  hi-tech  when  confronted 
have  a  file  ofover  500,000  color  slides  I  usually  came  up  with  funny  with  a  dearth  of  ideas, 

from  93  countries  available  for  publi-  lines  when  I  was  joking  with  my  “One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 

cation.  friends  at  parties  or  social  gatherings,  getting  the  juices  flowing  involves  the 

Many  of  these  35mm  slides  have  ^o  I  began  trying  to  recreate  those  use  of  that  state-of-the-art  .  .  .  blood- 

been  converted  to  large-format  70mm  same  conditions  when  I  was  alone  in  moving  Nintendo,”  said  Guren. 

duplicates,  which  the  Purcells  say  are  studio.  “Around  8:30  in  the  morning,  I  wan- 

good  for  newspaper  reproduction  and  began  by  writing  conversations  der  down  to  the  basement  for  a  quick 

eliminate  the  liability  a  paper  assumes  characters  and  writing  game  of ‘Teemo  Bowl.’ That,  and  a 

if  a  35mm  original  is  lost  or  damaged.  myself  into  a  comer  where  I  had  to  cup  of  coffee,  gets  the  blood  going  for 

The  Purcells  said  potential  clients  come  up  with  a  ‘bon  mot.’  It  worked,  a  heavy  writing  session, 

can  quickly  see  a  black-and-white  I  didn’t  wait  for  an  inspiration.  I  just  “I  write  every  morning  whether  the 

print  of  a  photo  via  fax  before  decid-  started  writing  .  .  .  anything.  Not  all  ideas  come  or  not.  If  I’m  funny.  I’ll 

ing  whether  to  buy  it.  The  color  slide  theideas  worked,  but  I  churned  out  so  write  until  11:30.  If  I’m  not.  I’ll  stop  at 

can  then  be  delivered  the  next  day.  many  there  were  always  plenty  to  9:30,  hit  another  Nintendo  game 

And  the  Purcells  —  based  at  5913  choose  from.  I  could  do  30  ideas  an  ‘cause  the  blood’s  obviously  not 

Skyline  Heights  Ct.,  Alexandria,  Va.  hour.  Maybe  five  were  usable,  but  it  moving  fast  enough,’  then  head  for 

22311  —  have  started  a  computer  beat  the  old  system  of  waiting  half  an  the  drawing  table, 

bank  of  photographers  for  papers  to  hour  for  one  idea  to  formulate.  I  call  it  “That  process  usually  does  the 

contact  if  the  I^rcells  do  not  have  the  "JV  ‘party  system’  because  of  its  ori-  trick.  If  it  doesn’t,  I  try  something 

needed  photos.  hut  also  because  it  lightens  up  my  else  or  wait  for  the  next  day.  The  day 

Purcell  clients  have  included  the  to  feel  I’m  at  a  party  joking  away  is  never  a  complete  loss.  After  all, 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  and  not  in  my  dreary  studio  work-  with  all  that  practice  I  can  at  least  play 

Chicago  Tribune,  Dallas  Times  Her-  ‘og.”  ^  ^  a  respectable  game  when  I  challenge 

aid,  and  San  Diego  Union.  Then  there’s  “Ask  Shagg”  creator  the  kids  on  the  Nintendo.” 
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Mexico 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Simply  put,  as  expressed  in  a  recent 
headline  in  Excelsior:  “For  the  crime 
of  telling  the  truth,  the  journalist 
receives  the  prize  of  the  tomb.” 

Junco  de  la  Vega,  publisher  of  El 
Norte  in  Monterrey,  does  not  think 
that  journalists  in  the  U.S.  under¬ 
stand  what  it  is  like  to  practice  the 
profession  under  the  Mexican  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  exercise  of  freedom  of 
information  is  determined  by  many 
factors  in  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  newspaper 
executive. 

“No  one  is  immune  to  having  a 
career  interrupted  by  incompetence, 
illness  or  accidents,”  said  de  la  Vega. 
“Interruption  of  careers  becomes 
worrisome,  however,  when  the  cause 
is  death  by  homicide.  Unsolved 
crimes  and  unpunished  criminals  are 
formidable  weapons  of  censorship 
and  many  Mexican  journalists  art 
helpless  victims  in  this  war  against 
freedom  of  speech. 

“It  is  the  view  of  censors  that  a 
frightened  journalist  is  a  close¬ 
mouthed  journalist,”  he  declared. 

Ricardo  Castillo,  a  journalist  for  33 
years,  now  national  news  editor  for 
the  Mexico  City  News,  knows  when 
to  keep  his  mouth  closed. 

“In  Mexico,  journalists  are  killed 
for  being  too  opinionated,”  said  Cas¬ 
tillo,  “  .  .  .  and  for  telling  too  much. 

“If  you  write  about  arms  smug¬ 
gling,  illegal  drug  dealing,  or  politics, 
you  are  taking  your  life  in  your 
hands.” 

“We  are  dealing  with  violent  peo¬ 
ple  and  we  expect  violence,”  said 
Castillo,  ”...  or  they  buy  you  out 
with  the  bribe,  or  you  just  keep  your 
mouth  shut.  They  may  not  go  so  far  as 
killing  the  joum^ist,  but  they  will  do 
something  to  your  son  or  daughter  or 
other  family  member. 

“Some  journalists  still  muckrake,” 
he  asserted,  almost  stunned  by  the 
fact  himself.  “They  are  expecting  to 
get  killed  anytime  —  tomorrow,  next 
year,  10  years  from  now.” 

One  who  continues  to  muckrake  is 
Excelsior’s  Hernandez.  Hernandez  is 
a  wiry,  wispy,  chain-smoking  40- 
year-old  veteran  political  reporter  for 
Excelsior,  a  daily  noted  not  only  for 
its  first-rate  journalism  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  cooperatively  owned  by  the 
people  who  work  there. 

“There  are  25,000  journalists 
working  in  Mexico,”  said  Hernan¬ 
dez.  “We  have  strength  in  numbers. 
They  cannot  kill  us  all. 

“Actually  the  ones  who  are  in  dan- 


ger  are  the  political  reporters  like 
myself,”  said  Hernandez.  “With 
most  Mexican  journalists,  the  job  is 
just  taking  press  releases  from  the 
government  or  business.  There  are 
few  investigative  reporters.  With 
rare  exceptions,  the  newspaper 
publisher’s  interest  is  making  money. 
The  journalist  is  underpaid  and 
comes  to  depend  on  bribes  or  com¬ 
missions. 

“Therefore,  in  Mexico  it  is  difficult 
to  find  much  journalism  written  with 
real  freedom.” 

The  lack  of  security  and  police  pro- 

tection  for  the  journalist  and  the 
immunity  for  the  assailant  are  indi¬ 
genous  conditions  Mexican  journal¬ 
ists  are  forced  to  live  with  and  work 
under.  Indigenous  as  well  as  harmful. 

“Yes,  it  does  go  with  the  terri¬ 
tory,”  said  Castillo.  “1  value  my  life 
and  the  lives  of  my  family,  so  I  don’t 
even  get  involved  in  such  investiga¬ 
tive  or  name  revealing  stories  any 
more,”  he  said. 

So  in  Mexico  the  journalist  con¬ 
tinues  his  work,  one  eye  on  the  story, 
and  one  eye  cocked  over  the  shoul¬ 
der,  ever  aware  of  peligro  —  danger. 

Protected  Trademarks 

never  die ... 

0 

Hylon 

Cornflakes  VoYo  Shredded  Wheat 

nor  do  they  fade  away. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TRADEMARK 

Advertise  in  the  original  and  best  Trademark  section 
ever  put  together  specifically  for  journalists: 

The  E&P  ‘‘Trademarks  and  the  Press”  section, 
December  2,  1989! 


Call  your  local  E&P  sales  rep  today  or 
Don  Parvin  at  (212)  675-4380 

Deadlines:  Space  Nov.  14  Ad  Material  Nov.  20 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 

AUTOMOTIVE 

AUTO  COLUMN  FROM  DETROIT 
37825  SANTA  BARBARA 
MT.  CLEMENS,  Ml  48043 


_ HUMOR _ 

HILARIOUS  look  at  contemporary  life. 
IN  A  NUTSHELL  will  keep  your  readers 
laughing  every  week.  Award-winner, 
5-year  track  record.  700  words.  Free 
samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE 

FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

24515  California  Ave.  #12 
Hemet,  CA  92343 
Phone;  (714)  926-4843 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
Now  Camera-Ready 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

SPECIALIST  GERIATRIC  MEDICINE 
writes  America's  only  health  column 
addressing  all  the  medical  issues  of 
middle  life  and  better.  "Excellent  Read¬ 
er  Response"  says  Rochester,  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis, 
M.D.,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T5J  2J7  (403)  472-5555. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4500  Main, 
Suite  927,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 
(816)  932-5310  or  James  C.  Sterling, 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613  (417) 
326-8700. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Sales 
Vast  Network  of  Contacts 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
(407)  368-4352 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Suite  927 
Kansas  City,  MO  641 1 1 
Office;  (816)  932-5310 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
PO  Box  492,  Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


DEAN  WAITE 
Media  Services  Division 
Pat  Thompson  Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic  media 
4050  Columns  Drive,  Marietta,  GA 
(404)  953-0199 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  1000,  65  E.  State  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio  43215 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
812  S.  Goliad,  PO  Box  850 
Rockwall,  Texas  75087 
(214)  722-3030  (214)  669-1469 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Media  Consultants,  Inc. 
Brokering  the  Southwest 
for  over  30  years  -  over  150  sales 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  PO  Box  1797 
Cheyenne,  WY  82003  (307)  638-2130 
Robert  Houk,  PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85646  (602)  398-9112 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr,,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Many  years  solid  experience  selling 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Contact 
Rickenbacher  Media  at  PO  Box 
792001,  Dallas,  TX  75379.  Or  phone 
(214)  380-9578. 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY.  No  competi¬ 
tion.  Ad  sales  could  be  promoted  in 
nearby  city.  Owner  wants  to  retire.  Write 
for  details.  Bill  Berger,  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposi¬ 
tion  Blvd.,  Austin,  T)(  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


Consumer  real  estate,  for  sale  by  owner, 
monthly.  Long  Island,  NY.  $75,000. 
Mr.  Morrone  (516)  681-1626. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


County  seat  weekly  in  Zone  6  with  no 
competition  slashed  $40,000  for  quick 
sale.  Purchased  last  year  tor 
$140,000,  but  owner  has  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  Just  $100,000  with 
one-third  down.  Paper  is  celebrating 
90th  anniversary  in  beautiful  area  with 
lowest  unemployment  rate  in  state. 
Grossed  over  $l(j0,000  last  year.  Box 
4131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Kansas  weekly  2,300  paid  $150,000 
gross.  Publisher  retiring.  Priced  at 
gross.  Terms  available. 

Jim  Webster  (214)  722-3030. 


Missouri.  Tabloid,  news  magazine 
format.  Largest  independent  in  fastest 
growing  county  in  state,  adjacent  to  St. 
Louis.  Free  home  circulation  of  10,000 
to  area’s  most  affluent  readers.  Great 
potential.  Published  bi-weekly.  16,000 
readers  see  us.  Asking  mid  -  $70's. 
(314)  625-2111. 


Popular  monthly  publication  for  sale. 
So.  CA  area.  Now  grossing  $75K.  Sell 
for  gross.  $15K  down.  Easy  to  operate 
Vertical  market.  Lots  of  room  for 
growth.  Ideal  husband/wife  business. 
Box  4171,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  adjudicated,  small  town  but  in 
high  growth  area.  Small  profit,  needs 
experienced  management.  Ideal 
husband-wife  situation.  All  equipment 
except  press.  Gross  $130,000  per  year, 
offered  at  $75,000  for  quick  sale. 
$50,000  down  preferred,  terms  on 
balance.  Call  or  write  Karl  Wray,  broker, 
2420  South  Ola  Vista,  San  Clemente, 
CA  92672.  (714)  492-5241. 


Southern  California  weekly  direct  mail 
shopper.  Profitable.  $4,000,000 
revenues.  No  other  competition  of  this 
type  in  this  stand  alone  market  near 
metropolitan  area.  Willow  Bend 
Communications  Inc.  (214)  612-0842. 


Guido  Publications,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore  has  been  sold 
by  H.  Milton  Lasson  and  his  interests  to  R&B  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Washington,  D.C.,  of  which 
Richard  Sandza  is  president. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  have  served  as  the  broker  in 
the  sale  of  this  fine  newspaper  property. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  SERVICE 
5522  Vista  Meadow 
Dallas,  Texas  75248 
(214)  380-9578 

(Ted  Rickenbacher  will  be  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  in 
Atlanta  October  25-28  for  confidential  discussions 
during  the  NNA  Convention). 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NORTHERN  SUBURBAN  GROUP, 
high  demographic,  high  growth  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  excellent  central  plant, 
10-unit  Goss  Community,  good  growth 
curve,  grossing  $3.7  million.  Write  for 
details. 

MIDWESTERN  WEEKLY  GROUP, 
with  6-unit  press  central  plant,  grossing 
$960,000,  selling  with  real  estate, 
$1.1  million. 

COLORADO  MOUNTAIN  WEEKLIES, 
in  major  resort  regions,  buy  individually 
or  start  your  own  chain.  Good  products, 
senring  major  ski  markets. 

HIGH  PROFILE  FLORIDA 
consumer  publication  highlights  local 
businesses,  lifestyle  advertising^^  Good 
market  plan,  excellent  growth,  30,000 
free  weekly  distribution.  $495,000 
with  terms  to  qualified  buyer. 

MISSOURI  OZARKS  WEEKLY 
and  shopper,  $230,000  gross,  last 
year,  excellent  growth  $260,000 
includes  building.  Terms  available. 

For  details  on  any  of  these  newspapers, 
or  to  discuss  the  sale  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  please  contact: 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
Bolitho-Sterling 
Newspaper  Senrice 

4500  Main  Suite  900 

Kansas  City,  MO  64111 


South  Florida  suburban  weekly.  High 
demos.  Gross  $1M-I-.  Circulation 
30,000-t-.  Call  Mr.  Wilson  (305) 
258-8888. 


SUPER  OPPORTUNITY 

Newspaper  service  industry.  Some 
manufacturing.  Profitable  and  growing 
fast.  Management  and  staff  in  place. 
Revenues:  $4,750,000.  Cash  flow  with 
officer's  salaries:  $650,000.  Price: 
$5,200,000.  Call  or  write:  Jim  Hall 
Media  Services,  PO  Box  1008,  Troy,  AL 
36081.  (205)  566-7198. 


TEXAS  IS  ON  THE  MOVE!  Tax  reports 
show  that  Texas  business  is  improving. 
Some  good  newspapers  are  on  the 
market,  most  because  publishers  want 
to  retire  and  are  looking  for  capable 
successors.  Or  you  can  pick  up  the 
pieces  on  one  exclusive  county  seat 
weekly  where  there’s  been  a  divorce  in 
the  family.  Write  for  our  new  list.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  T)( 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY,  exclusive  in 
county.  Moutainous  area,  great  scenary. 
Paper  grosses  more  than  asking  price. 
$10K  down.  Write  for  details.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


WESTERN  OREGON 
Worth  looking  into.  3  community  news 
monthlys,  30  hour  work  weeks.  Less 
than  $147K  gross  with  $45K  down. 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


WEEKLY  FREE  circ.  Eastern  Long 
Island.  lOyrs.  old.,  with  or  without  Web 
plant.  Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY,  only  newspaper  in  county.  In 
existence  80  years.  Nets  $25-$30K 
annually.  Owner  financing  w/balance  on 
longterm.  Write  for  details.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Invest  In  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Well-known  public  communications 
company  with  reputation  for  quality 
community  newspapers  seeks  small  to 
medium-sized  dailies,  weeklies  with 
potential  to  go  daily,  or  small  newspap¬ 
er  groups.  Company  is  well  financed, 
able  to  pay  cash,  experienced  in  acquis¬ 
itions,  and  interested  in  keeping 
management  in  place.  Confidentiality 
guaranteed.  Write  Box  4191,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000^  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

Wanted  to  Buy  -  Established  75  year 
plus  old  weekly  in  Eastern  Indiana  or 
north  western  Ohio.  Small  down 
payment.  Must  be  able  to  be  run  absen¬ 
tee  ownership  and  profitable.  Send 
P&L's  for  last  3  years;  general  informa¬ 
tion;  random  samplings  of  newspapers 
to  Box  4199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PERSONALS _ 

Ex-Daily  Californian  (Berkeley)  staffers: 
If  you  are  interested  in  joining  our 
newly-formed  alumni  association  (or 
know  of  anybody  who  might  be)  please 
contact  our  office  at  (415)  548-8300. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOP  SALE 

AHENTION  CHAINS 
I  have  a  package  buy  at  a  low  price  in 
return  for  cash  buyout.  4  publications 
for  one  price.  Making  money  now. 
Potential  outstanding.  By  owner,  call 
(512)  631-2390. 


PROFITABLE  STATEWIDE  CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE.  Editorial,  sales 
and  support  staff  to  stay.  Present  mana¬ 
ger  willing  to  stay  as  long  as  necessary 
but  ideal  buyer  is  a  sales  manager/ 
publisher  to  replace  present  part-time 
manager.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
publishing  professional  who  can  put 
together  investment  group.  Contact 
Richard  Roper,  264  Highland  Village, 
Jackson,  MS  39211  (601)  982-2200. 

SANTA  FE  -  Profitable  business  month- 
ly.  (505)  982-9792. _ 

Specialty  shopper  publication 
company.  Publishes  eight  monthly 
shopping  and  visitor  guides  oriented 
toward  travelers  and  tourists  in  four 
southeastern  states.  Consistent  growth 
since  inception  (1981).  130,00(5  total 
monthly  circulation.  Gross  $1,000,000 
plus  with  owner’s  cash  flow  of 
$350,000.  Priced  at  6  times  cash  flow 
with  substantial  down  payment.  Call 
Leonard  Chalnick  at  (704)  542-7130. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

America’s  leading  newspaper 
telemarketing  company. 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
For  brochure  and  information 
call  toll  free  l-(800)  247-2338. 


A  newspaper  desen/es 

the!^  best 

Telephone  Sales  &  Door  Crew  Company 
in  the 

UNITED  STATES. 

We  are  that 
COMPANY! 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

(201)  966-5250 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada’s  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Bond  Starts" 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
Call  Today:  (609)  783-6070. 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 

1-800-327-8463 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 

Color 

your 

newspaper 

Specialists 
in  superior  quality 
color  separations 
for  newspapers 

$68 

regular  low  price  for 
separations  up  to  4  col.  x  12  in. 

24  hr. 

turnaround  by  special  request 

800-228-3483 

800-422-1164/PA 

717-784-2121 

^  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

Commercial  Color 

Bloomsburg.  PA  1781S 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CK(Jptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  Rate 
chart  or  column-inch  pricing.  Nancy 
Jacobsen  (415)  488-9279. _ 


MAILROOM _ 

1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 


FOR  SALE; 

Signode  ML  II  automatic  bundle  strap¬ 
pers.  Good  condition.  Immediately 
available  for  best  offer.  Call  Steve 
Donnelly  (301)  268-5000. 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPUES 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


Muller-Martini  Inserter  Model  227S. 
Five  into  one  with  automatic  reject 
facility.  Call  Pete  Miller.  (412) 
856-7400. 


One  labeler,  Avery  gum  label  head  and 
stepper  base  with  stepper  colator  quar¬ 
ter  folder  in  good  condition.  $7,000. 
Call  Clint  (406)  523-5279. 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

Used  Newspapers  racks.  Tabloid.  14” 
depth.  Needed  immediately.  Call  David 
Hurd,  (407)  877-9626. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

2  Compugraphic  unified  composers,  2 
Compugraphic  unisetter  hr,  1 
compugraphic  disk  reader. 

Charlotte  Litho  (813)  629-7172, 

FAX  (813)  625-8175. 


LINOTYPE  PARTS  PCB’S,  UPGRADES 
now  available  for  the  Linotron  202 
Series.  Repair  service  on  PCB’s  as  well! 
BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


Linotron  101  with  Composer,  Graphic 
Tablet  $1000;  Polychrone  Poly-Quick 
24  Rapid  Access  Processor  with  spare 
parts  $2000;  Kenro  vertical  ‘241’ 
camera  with  extra  lense  -  25%  to  400% 
$2000.  Call  Joe  Munch  at  (516) 
751-1550. 


ONE  SYSTEM  PE  TERMINALS;  8's 
$500,  12’s  $950,  28's  $1250;  Save 
on  PCB's  at  half  of  manufacturer  price. 
90-day  warranty.  We  will  repair  your 
CPU  spare  rcB’s. 

BOB  WEBER.  (216)  831-0480. 

FAX  LINE.  (216)  831-1628. 


SAVE  ON  PARTS,  BOARDS,  AND  BACK 
UP  TYPESETTING  MACHINES.  Most 
models  of  COMPUGRAPHIC  equipment 
available.  Call  or  fax  GRAPH-X: 
PHONE:  (215)  797-5515 
FAX:  (215)  797-8740. 


TYPESETTING  SYSTEM 
Varityper  Epics  System.  Three  20/20 
screens,  full  preview,  high  speed  6850 
digital  types^er,  100  fonts.  2  years 
old,  mint  condition,  priced  to  sell.  Call 
(307)  733-2430,  ask  for  Editor. 

I  believe  that  the  power  to 
make  money  is  a  gift  from 
God. 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  October  14,  1989 


_ PRESSES _ 

5  Unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
community  folder  (22  3/4*')  - 1973,  for 
sale  by  owner.  Excellent  condition.  Can 
be  seen  in  operation.  Phone  Jim  Huckle 
(616)  929-3571  or  Fax  (616) 
929-1251. 


ADD-ON  WEB  EQUIPMENT 
4  M.A.N.  1983-84  160  page  double 
3:2  folders 

3  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
Goss  Mark  V  units 
Goss  Mark  V  double  3:2  folders 
Goss  Mark  V  4-high  angle  bar  sections 
Goss  Mark  Mark  V  double  color 
cylinders 

Goss  Mark  V  single  half  decks 
Goss  Mark  V  40'^  digital  reels 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION  (913)492-9050 
Tlx  4-2362  fax#  (913)  492-6217 

CARY  PASTERS 

6  used,  priced  at  $10,000-$25,000 
IF%C,  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Tax  (312)  459-9707 

DAILY-KING,  10  units,  1976-1980, 
KJ-8  folder  2:1  draw  type. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commerciai  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9 1 33629406  Telex  804294 


•  GOSS  METRO  2:1  FOLDER  #310*, 
DOUBLE  DELIVERY 

•  (4)  CARY  AUTOPASTERS  MODEL 
FP4540 

•  SU  FOLDER  #1709 

•  URBANITE  FOLDER  #U1054 

•  150HP  MOTOR  AND  CONTROLLER 
FROM  COSMO  PRESS  #3501 

STAR  INTERNATIONAL  CORP. 
PHONE:  (414)  377-9422 
FAX:  (414)  377-3655 


FOR  SALE 
BEST  OFFER 

5  unit  Thatcher  press  with  folder.  May 
be  seen  in  operation.  For  information 
please  call  (jommunity  Newspapers. 
(803)  585-3678. 


GOSS 

3- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

1- Unit  Community,  grease  high  lub  - 
recond. 

Add-on  SSC  Community  units  “as  is”  or 
recond. 

8-Unit  6(X)  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

4- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite,  available 
now 

Add-on  Urbanite  units  and  foiders 

5- Unit  1 100  series  Suburban 

2- Unit  Signature  with  folder,  22-3/4" 
2-Unit  Signature  with  folder,  23-9/16" 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

6- Unit  V-15  A  1967  w/JF7,  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  available  now 

6-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  w/jF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

4-Unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  available  now 
Add-on  units,  foiders  and  upper  formers 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Enkel  splicer,  ribbon  deck,  press  drives, 
ink  pumps,  gluers  and  more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELUNG  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 
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PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders- Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 
FAX  206-387-9090 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
drives  and  accessories. 

(joss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 

Goss  1500  folder  DP 

Goss  Community  units,  folders. 

Harris  V-25,  5  units,  1978. 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 
balloon  formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
Goss  S/C  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Cary  Flying  Pasters 
Urbanite  skip  slitter  upper  formers 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


NEW  LISTINGS 

21- 1/2"  cutoff: 

Goss  C150,  4-High  (2) 

22"  cutoff: 

Goss  Urbanite,  7  units 

Goss  SSC  folder,  balloon 

Super  Gazette,  4  units  &  satellite 

22- 3/4"  cutoff 

Goss  Metro,  8  units,  2  decks 
Goss  Urbanite,  7  units,  3-color, 
1976 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  units,  1964 

Goss  SSC,  4  units 

Goss  SC,  8  units,  2  folders 

Harris  845,  8  units 

Harris  V25,  8  units,  two  JF25 

Harris  V25,  6  units,  JF25 

Daily  King,  10  units,  KJ8 

M.A.N.  UniMan  2/2,  4  units  2  decks 

TKS  double  width,  5  units,  1  deck 

Miscellaneous: 

MEG  D200  splicer  (2) 

Custom-Bilt  trimmers,  TK300  (3) 
Upper  formers  for  Community,  SC, 
SSC,  and  Urbanite  folders 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRICE  REDUCED 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 
4-Unit  1984  Windmoeller  Hoelscher 
press  with  3  half  decks,  double  3:2 
folder  &  RTPs.  Cut-off  is  23-9/16”  but 
can  be  reduced  to  22”.  Available  for 
immediate  removal. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


METRO,  22-3/4,  available  immediate 
ly.  8  mono  units  and  2  half  decks.  Addi¬ 
tional  units  can  be  supplied.  ONE, 
Atlanta.  Call  (404)  458-9351.  Fax 
(404)  458-5836. 


PRESSES 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  TRADE-IN  PRESSES 

4  -  Unit  Goss  Comm.  w/Comm.  folder 
from  wkly.  Wl  paper 

1  -  Goss  Community  oil  bath  unit 
1  -  Quadra  -  Color  unit  (1981) 

3  -  1979  Web  Leader  printing  units 

5  -  Unit  Web  Leader  with  8  web  folder, 
1/2  &  1/4  pg 

1  -  1967  Goss  SC  folder,  1/2  &  1/4  pg 
7  -  Unit  News  King  w/KJ6  folder  (1970) 

4  -  Unit  Harris  Vf5A  w/JF7  folder 
JF7  folder  w/20  hp  press  drive 
News  King  add-on  units  (1970-74) 

KJ6  News  King  folders  with  20  or  30  hp 

drives 

Ail  equipment  offered  "as  is”  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  delivered  and  installed. 

WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  373-8892 
5300  Foxridge  Drive 
Mission,  Kansas  66202 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


SUBURBAN  2000-22  3/4  INCHES 
This  fine  2000  series  suburban  press 
has  6  units,  1  or  2  SSC  folders,  2500 
C.P.H.  manual  rollstands.  Recently 
selectively  repaired.  Available  now. 
Attractively  priced. 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877 


U.O.P.  3-color  for  Goss  Community, 
1982,  lever  key  fountains.  Availabie  30 
days.  ONE,  Atlanta.  Call  (404) 
458-9351.  Fax  (404)  458-5836. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
8-Unit  Harris  Graphics  NC  400, 

2  JF-40  Folder 

Harris  V-15  A  6  units,  new  style  with 
JF-1  folder  22-3/4”  c.o. 

8-Unit  Goss  suburban  1000  Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

2-Unit  V-22  w/JF-1  Folder 
Harris  JF-4  combination  folder  with  1/2 
&  1/4  and  double  parallel  22-3/4" 
c.o. 

Harris  upper  former  for  V  series  folders 
Sheeter,  Clark-Aiken  from  a  Harris  V 
series  press,  22-3/4”  by  36”  double¬ 
width 

Count-o-veyor  2  modei  104,  as-is  or 
rebuilt  with  Tach  generators 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 

NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


If  you  have  a  quality  press,  Goss  Harris 
or  King  to  sell:  Please  call  Frank  (201) 
492-8877.  No  dealers  please. 

HELP 

WANTED 

ACADEMIC _ 


COMMUNICATION  DEPARTMENT 
JOURNALISM,  tenure  track  position 
anticipated  for  an  Assistant  or  Associate 
Professor  for  September  1990.  Teach 
undergraduate  and  graduate  writing  and 
editing  courses.  Ph.D.,  scholarly 
researcn  and  professional  journalism 
experience  required.  Research  interests 
should  not  duplicate  current  depart¬ 
mental  strengths  in  media  history  and 
law.  Salary  commensurate  with  qualifi¬ 
cations.  To  apply  send  application, 
resume  and  three  letters  of  recommen¬ 
dation  Iw  Dec.  1  to:  Prof.  Carol  Liebler, 
Search  (Committee  Chairperson,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commmunication,  GSU, 
University  Plaza,  Atlanta,  GA  30303. 
GSU,  a  unit  of  the  University  System  of 
Georgia  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
Anticipated  position.  Assistant/ 
Associate  Professor  of  joumalism/mass 
communication  with  specialty  in  mass 
media  research  methods.  Successful 
candidate  will  teach  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  in  research 
methods,  survey  research,  public  opin¬ 
ion,  media  campaigns.  Applied  experi¬ 
ence  with  audience  research  in  broad¬ 
cast  and  print  journalism  highly  desir¬ 
able,  plus  ability  to  work  as  a  principal 
investigator  on  grants.  Ph.D.  and 
evidence  of  scholarship  is  required. 
Closing  date  January  31,  1990.  Posi¬ 
tion  to  oe  filled  no  later  than  September 
1,  1990.  Send  resume,  letter  of  inter¬ 
est,  and  names,  addresses,  and  phone 
numbers  of  at  least  three  professional 
references  to  Professor  Scott  Chisholm, 
Chair  Search  Committee,  Department 
of  Communication,  Utah  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Logan,  UT  84322-4605. 

USU  IS  AN  AA/EO 
AND  IRCA  EMPLOYER 


Graduate  Facul^ 

School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri 
The  G'^j'iuate  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Journaitsm  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
is  searching  for  two  or  three  gifted  and 
creative  colleagues  to  join  a  historic 
graduate  program  that  is  placing 
increasing  emphasis  on  both  academic 
and  applied  professionai  research. 
Among  the  greatest  needs  are  persons 
with  strong  research  and  teaching  abili¬ 
ties  in  journalism  history,  communica¬ 
tions  law,  and/or  controls  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Applications  also  are  sought  from 
those  who  have  mastered  research 
methodologies  appropriate  to  such 
areas  as  media  management,  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  international  and 
cross-cultural  communication,  qualita¬ 
tive  studies  and  media  performance. 
Women  and  minorities  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  apply.  Positions  are  nine- 
month  and  tenure-track  with  competi¬ 
tive  salaries  and  prospects  of  research 
support.  /Assistant  or  associate  profes¬ 
sorships  are  preferred  but  a  full  profes¬ 
sorship  would  be  considered  fora  highly 
qualified  candidate  whose  abilities  are 
exceptionally  well  matched  to  program 
needs.  Candidates  who  submit  ap^ica- 
tions  by  Nov.  1  wili  receive  first  consid¬ 
eration  but  the  search  will  remain  open 
until  the  positions  are  filied.  A  letter,  a 
complete  vita  and  the  names  and 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  references  should  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Edmund  B.  Lambeth,  Associate  Dean 
and  Chair,  Graduate  Search  Committee, 
PO  Box  838,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  MO 
65205. 


The  Department  of  Journalism  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  University,  Chico, 
announces  two  openings  beginning 
September,  1990:  (1)  Chairperson  for 
department  seeking  initial  AEJMC 
accreditation.  Ph.D.  required  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  mass  communication,  or 
related  field.  Candidate  must  ppssess  a 
strong  commitment  to  teaching  and 
research;  proven  leadership  and  admi¬ 
nistrative  ability;  and  recognized 
professional  and  academic  achieve¬ 
ment.  (2)  Lecturer  to  advise  weekly 
campus  newspaper  and  teach  two  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  per  semester.  Master's 
degree  r^uired  in  journalism  or  mass 
communication.  Recent  experience  in 
print  journalism  or  college  media  advis¬ 
ing  also  required.  Review  of  candidates 
for  both  positions  will  begin  November 
15,  1989  and  continue  until  positions 
are  filled.  Send  vitae,  evidence  of 
professional  and  academic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Journalism,  Coll^  of 
Communication,  California  State 


University,  Chico,  Chico,  CA 
95929-0^. 
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ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM- 
MASS  COMMUNICATION 
NEWS/ADVERTISING 
FACULTY  POSITIONS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA 
The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  has  three  tenure-track 
faculty  vacancies  at  the  rank  of  Assis¬ 
tant  professor. 

Position  One:  ADVERTISING,  media 
and  ad  research  and  management.  MA 
required.  Ph.D/ABD  preferred.  To  teach 
at  both  the  master's  and  undergraduate 
level. 

Position  Two:  ADVERTISING,  emphasis 
creative,  cppy  and  layout  and  advertis- 
ing  applications.  MA  required. 
Ph.D/ABD  preferred.  Substantial 
professional  experience  required. 
Position  Three:  NEWS-EDITORIAL, 
emphasis  news  writing,  editing  and 
reporting.  Secondary  teaching  area  in 
history,  law  ethics  or  management 
desirable.  MA  required.  Ph.D/ABD 
preferred.  Substantial  professional 
experience  required. 

Salary,  teaching  responsibilities  and 
support  for  research  and  creative  activi- 
W  are  very  competitive. 

/Applications  will  be  reviewed  beginning 
November  15,  1989,  and  will  be 
accepted  until  the  positions  are  filled. 
Applicants  must  provide  (Da  letter  of 
application  that  provides  specifics  of 
their  teaching  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  ind  describes  how  they  would 
expec,  to  publish  or  engage  in  creative 
activity  as  a  faculty  member:  (2)  a  curri¬ 
culum  vitae;  and  (3)  three  letters  of 
reference.  All  materials  should  be  sent: 

Director 

School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Van  VIeet  Oral 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73019 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employ¬ 
er.  Women  and  minorities  are  especially 
encouraged  to  apply. 


Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Journalism 

BLOOMINGTON  CAMPUS 
The  School  of  Journalism  at  Blooming¬ 
ton  seeks  to  fill  two  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  assistant  to  associate  rank, 
one  in  visual  communication,  the  other 
in  media  law  or  in  advertising. 

The  School  seeks  applicants  to  teach 
visual  communication  with  specialties 
in  graphic  communications  and  picture 
editing.  Professional  experience  and  a 
commitment  to  scholarly  or  creative 
activity  are  expected.  An  advanced 
degree  is  desirable. 

For  the  second  position,  the  School 
seeks  applicants  with  teaching  interests 
in  media  law  and  reporting  or  editing 
and  a  preferred  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  expected.  The  School  also  seeks 
applicants  with  teaching  interests  in 
advertising  and  a  commitment  with 
teaching  interests  in  advertising  and  a 
commitment  to  scholarly  research. 
Professional  experience  is  expected;  an 
advanced  degree  is  desirable. 

The  two  tenure-track  appointments  are 
for  ten  months  with  opportunity  for 
summer  teaching.  Two-course  teaching 
load  per  semester.  Send  application, 
resume,  academic  transcripts,  three 
letters  of  reference  to  Professor  Cleve¬ 
land  Wilhoit,  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Journalism,  Indiana  Universi¬ 
ty,  Bloomington,  IN  47405.  Applica¬ 
tions  due  December  8.  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  is  an  Affirmative  Action  -  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Journalism 
INDIANAPOLIS  CAMPUS 
The  School  of  Journalism  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis  seeks  applications  for  an  assistant  to 
associate  professor  position  (tenure 
track)  with  teaching  interests  in  media 
law  or  in  advertising  or  public  relations. 
Applicants  with  teaching  interests  in 
niedia  law  should  have  a  commitment 
to  scholarly  research  and  to  teaching 
print  reporting  or  editing.  Ph.D.  or  law 
degree  preferred  ana  professional 
experience  expected. 

Applicants  with  teaching  interests  in 
advertising  should  have  a  commitment 
to  scholarly  research.  Professional 
experience  is  expected  and  an 
advanced  degree  is  desirable. 

The  tenure-track  appointment  is  for  ten 
months  with  opportunity  for  summer 
teaching.  Two-course  teaching  load  per 
semester.  Send  application,  resume, 
academic  transcripts,  three  letters  of 
reference  to  Associate  Dean  James 
Brown,  School  of  Journalism,  lUPUl, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46223.  Applications 
due  December  8.  Indiana  University  is 
an  Affirmative  Action  -  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN 
CAIRO  invites  applications  for  a  possi¬ 
ble  opening  for  an  Assistant,  Associate, 
or  Full  Professor  to  teach,  in  English, 
undergraduate  courses  in  newswriting, 
reporting,  editing,  photojournalism, 
introduction  to  mass  communication, 
and  other  communication  courses,  and 
possibly  to  serve  as  advisor  to  the 
student  newspaper.  Substantial  experi¬ 
ence  in  print  journalism  required.  Ph.D. 
preferred;  Master's  degree  required 
minimum.  Two-year  appointment 
(renewable)  beginning  September 
1990.  Rank,  salaiy  according  to  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience.  For  expatriates, 
housing,  roundtrip  air  travel,  plus 
schooling  for  two  children  included. 
Write  with  curriculum  vitae  to:  Dean 
George  H.  Gibson,  The  American 
University  in  (^iro,  866  United  Nations 
Plaza,  Suite  517,  New  York,  NY 
10017,  before  December  1,  1989. 

Institute  (}f  International  Education 
Mexican-U.S.  Journalist 
Exchange  Fellowships  Program 
April-June  1990 

The  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion,  an  independent  educational 
exchange  agency  with  over  70  years' 
experience,  announces  the  second  year 
of  the  Mexican  —  U.S  Journalist 
Exchange  Fellowships  Program.  U.S. 
recipients  of  the  all-expense-paid 
fellowships  will  spend  April  to  June 
1990  on  assignment  to  a  Mexican  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical.  They  will  be 
provided  with  facilities  to  enable  them 
to  research  and  write  stories  of  their 
choice  for  their  home  publications. 

Criteria  for  selection: 

1.  Fair  to  excellent  command  of 
Spanish. 

2.  At  least  three  years'  professional 
experience  as  a  journalist  (newspaper 
or  periodical). 

3.  Current  employment  (mid-career 
level)  with  an  independent  media 
organization.  Employer  must  support 
applicant's  participation  in  the  prog¬ 
ram,  continue  salary  during  the 
fellowship  and  guarantee  continued 
employment  on  return. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  completed 
applications  is  NOVEMBER  15,  1989. 

For  further  information,  and  to  obtain 
an  application,  please  contact: 

Patricia  S.  Link,  Manager 
Mexican-U.S.  Journalist 
Exchange  Fellowships  Program 
809  United  Nations  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10017 
(212)  984-5390/91 
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HELP  WANTED 
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Three  anticipated  assistant  professor, 
tenure  track  positions  available:  1) 
Broadcastine/Telecommunications 
Theory  and  Policy.  Emphasis  on  impact 
of  broadcasting  on  society,  comparative 
information  systems,  technolpgy  and 
international  communication.  2) 
Research  Methods.  Emphasis  on  quan¬ 
titative  research;  behavioral  survey, 
content  analysis,  and  experimental. 
Secondary  emphasis  on  specialty 
reporting,  in  such  areas  as  science  and 
technology,  and  the  environment.  3) 
Govemment/Mass  Media.  Emphasis  on 
political  campaigns,  political  economy 
of  mass  media,  public  policy  analysis, 
and  mass  media  and  political  institu¬ 
tions.  ^.D.  or  near  completion,  strong 
interest  in  research  required.  Teaching 
and  professional  experience  highly 
desirable.  Application  letter,  vita  and  3 
letters  of  reference  to:  Prof.  Richard 
Hixson,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Dept,  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Media, 
Rutgers  Univ.,  4  Huntineton  St.,  New 
Brunswick,  NJ  08903.  December  31, 
1989  deadline.  Rutgers  is  an  affirma¬ 
tive  action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  TO  COMPANY  PRESIDENT 
Management  training  position  for 
minority  journalist  with  minimum  3 
years  newsroom  experience  and 
commitment  to  career  in  newspaper 
management.  Trainee  will  serve  for  one 
year  as  hands-on  assistant  to  company 
president  in  all  aspects  of  managing 
small  newspaper  group.  Begins 
Summer/Fall  l990.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Relocation  allow¬ 
ance.  Application  deadline  Feb.  2, 
1990.  Please  send  resume,  two  letters 
of  recommendation  and  500-word 
essay  describing  reasons  for  interest  in 
position  to: 

Mr.  Loren  F.  Ghiglione,  President, 
Worcester  County  NewpaMrs,  25  Elm 
Street,  Southbridge,  MA  01550. 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
MediaNews  Group  is  seeking  to  fill  this 
top  staff  position  with  a  uniquely  quali¬ 
fied  individual.  The  ideal  candidate 
should  possess  the  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  manage  a  staff  of  13  providing 
legal,  tax,  accounting  and  financial 
services  to  approximately  18  daily 
newspapers  and  many  other  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States.  MediaNews  Group  is  privately 
owned  with  6,000  employees  and 
revenues  of  $4CK)  million. 

Desired  background  includes  strengths 
in  accounting  and  finance  with  expo¬ 
sure  to  tax  and  legal.  Must  be  at  ease 
working  with  lawyers,  bankers  and 
insurance  company  lenders.  MBA/CPA 
is  preferred  as  is  acquisition  experi¬ 
ence.  Proven  integrity  is  a  must. 

Salary  as  required  with  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Equity  participation  is  available 
after  one  year. 

Contact:  Jim  Janiga 
Human  Resources  Director 
The  Houston  Post  Company 
PO  Box  4747 
Houston,  TX  77210-4747 
(713)  840-5622  Office 
(713)  840-6997  Telefax 


CONTROLLER/ 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
Zone  2,  50,(X)0  circulation  daily  news- 

Eis  seeking  a  controller/chief 
cial  officer.  Responsibilities 
include  general  ledger,  A/R,  A/P,  credit, 
collections  and  payroll.  Successful 
candidate  will  possess  budgeting,  costs 
analysis  and  financial  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  and  must  have  leadership  and 
managerial  skills.  Please  send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  4151,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Of  commercial  orinting  division  of  a 
small,  daily  newspaper.  Must  be  a  lead¬ 
er  for  approximately  10  employees. 
Must  have  experience  in  both  sales  and 
production.  Located  in  Zone  2.  Send 
resume,  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment 
Zone  Chart 
on  page  71 . 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Sales  or  financial  background 
preferred.  Strong  skills  needed  to  run 
million  dollar  plus  and  growing  county 
seat  twice-weekly  with  companion 
ubiications  near  metro  area  in  Zone  5. 
he  right  combination  of  ambition,  skill 
and  experience  will  get  this  job. 
Compensation  commensurate  with  what 
you  Bring  to  job.  Reply  to:  Box  4183, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIRECTOR 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana's  largest 
daily  newspaper,  is  looking  for  a  proven 
human  resources  expert.  A  broad-based 
knowledge  of  human  resources  is 
required  including  employment, 
recruiting,  benefits,  compensation, 
safety,  training,  employee  relations  and 
legal  compliance.  Five  years  minimum 
experience  in  the  human  resources  field 
is  preferred.  In  addition  to  technical 
expertise,  you  must  be  able  to  guide  a 
supervisory  staff  into  the  successful 
practice  of  human  resources  within 
their  departments,  po^ss  strong  orga¬ 
nizational  communications,  people 
skills  and  the  ability  to  motivate.  You 
must  be  a  problem  solver  with  a  back¬ 
ground  in  productivity.  Submit  applica¬ 
tion  letter,  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to:  Human  Resources 
Department,  Billing  Gazette,  PO  Box 
36300,  Billings,  Ml  59107.  Resumes 
must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  Tues¬ 
day  Oct.  31st.  EOE/M/F. 

WANTED:  A  take-charge  man  or  woman 
familiar  with  small-town  operation  for 
small  monthly  publication  in  English 
Caribbean.  Must  be  able  to  do  it  all, 
with  little  supervision-write,  edit  corres¬ 
pondents'  copy,  and  handle  business 
operations.  Modest  salary  to  start,  but 
bonus  or  equity  guaranteed.  Wonderful 
opportunity  for  hard-working  and  ambi¬ 
tious.  Send  non-returnable  resume  and 
samples  to  Box  4174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

We  are  recruiting  an  AD  DIRECTOR  for 
a  medium-sized  newspaper.  Requires 
ability  to  turn  in  exceptional  perfor¬ 
mance.  Excellent  salary  plus  bonus  plus 
incentives.  Ideal  candidates  run  own 
show  in  smaller  newspapers  or  are  retail 
managers  in  mid-sized  operations. 
Reply  to  George  Veon,  WdRKFORCE 
INC.,  327  Brady  Street,  Davenport,  lA 
52801.  (319)  322-6831. 


AD  MANAGER  with  desire  to  move  up 
the  ladder  in  one  of  the  fastest  growth 
areas.  Top  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Live,  work  and  play  on  the  Colorado 
River.  Booming  Laughlin,  NV.  Send 
resume  to  Hal  Paradis,  Publisher,  Box 
1209,  Bullhead,  AZ  86442. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  are  seeking  that  unique  individual 
who  is  able  to  motivate  and  develop  an 
advertising  staff  that  will  aggressively 
sell  advertising  to  area  merchants.  The 
person  able  to  accomplish  this  feat  will 
open  up  a  very  successful  future  for 
himself/herself.  The  daily  newspaper 
requesting  this  individual  is  of  medium 
size  and  is  located  in  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  to  Box  4179,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

ACCOUNT  REPRESENTATIVE 
Fast  growing  Manhattan  weekly  publi¬ 
cation  seeks  aggressive  motivated  sales 
dynamo.  Ad  sales  experience  required. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus  and  benefit 
package  to  the  right  sales  professional 
who  can  (MAKE  IT  HAPPEN).  Send 
resume  to: 

VP  Marketing,  Access  Press 
363  7th  Ave. 

New  York,  NY  10001. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
for  12  year-old,  25,000  news  and  arts 
weekly  in  vibrant,  beautiful  lakeside 
community.  Competitive  pay,  benefits, 
incentives  -  including  possible  substan¬ 
tial  equity  position.  Write: 

Nat  Winthrop,  Publisher 
Vanguard  Press,  PO  Box  928 
Burlington,  VT  05402 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  -  The 
Bismarck  Tribune  is  a  fast-growing 
30,000  daily  with  modern  facilities  in  a 
prosperous  state  capital  in  one  of  Am¬ 
erica's  last  frontiers  --  clean,  crime- 
free,  rich  in  resources,  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  and  business  opportunity.  We  need 
an  ad  director  who  can  set  and  achieve 
goals  and  has  the  track  record  to  prove 
it.  Write:  Paula  Redmann,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Box  1498, 
Bismarck,  ND  58502. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Very  upscale  Florida  weekly  suffering 
from  poor  sales  management  searching 
for  take  charge,  get-the-job-done  indivi¬ 
dual  to  head  advertising  department. 
High  quality  and  well  respected  paid 
circulation  publication  in  growing  mar¬ 
ket.  If  you  enjoy  a  challenge,  desire  an 
unrestricted  work  environment  and 
want  to  be  handsomely  rewarded  for 
your  efforts  send  a  cover  letter  and 
complete  resume  including  earnings 
history  and  salary  expectations  to: 

Box  4192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ad  sales  representative  needed  by 
Columbus,  OH  weekly.  Turn  your  sales 
skills  into  dollars.  One  person  sales 
operation.  Send  resume  to  Sales  Rep, 
TO  Box  339,  Columbus,  OH  43123. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  Zone  2  daily  and  SUN  is  searching  for 
creative  results-oriented  Classified 
Manager.  Candidate  should  be  highly 
self-motivated,  with  experience  in 
telemarketing/phone  operation.  College 
degree  with  experience  in  competitive 
market  real  plus.  Excellent  commission 
and  benefit  package.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  4173, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Southeastern  PA  daily  and  SUN  search¬ 
ing  for  creative  result-oriented  classi¬ 
fied  manager.  Individual  must  be  highly 
self-motivated  with  experience  in 
telemarketing/phone  operation.  College 
degree  with  experience  in  competitive 
market  real  plus.  All  inquiries  confiden¬ 
tial.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  4181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Our  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  newspaper 
owned  by  Multi-Media  are  looking  for  a 
self-starter,  goal-oriented  manager  with 
successful  record  of  motivating  and 
developing  a  strong  and  aggressive  clas¬ 
sified  sales  staff.  The  ri^t  candidate 
will  have  complete  knowledge  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  day-to-day  activities  of  a  classi¬ 
fied  department,  including  sales  train¬ 
ing,  telemarketing  and  promotion. 
Competitive  salary,  full  benefits  pack¬ 
age  including  MBO.  Please  send 
resume  with  cover  letter  to  Personnel 
Department,  The  Montgomery 
Advertisor/Alabama  Journal,  2G0 
Washington  Ave.,  Montgomery,  AL 
36104.  EOE. 


CLASSIFIED/TELEMARKETING 
SALES  SUPERVISOR 

The  Loveland  Daily  Reporter-Herald  is 
seeking  a  Classified/Telemarketing 
Sales  Supervisor  to  manage  two  classi¬ 
fied  phone  representatives  and  two  tele¬ 
marketers. 

Responsibilities  include  sales  direction, 
training  and  development  through 
application  of  creative  ideas  and  an 
enthusiastic  approach. 

Position  requires  thorough  sytem  exper¬ 
ience,  a  supervisory  background  and 
proven  phone  sales  ability.  Candidate 
must  be  energetic,  self-motivated  and 
organized. 

We  offer  a  competitive  compensation 
and  benefit  package,  progressive  work¬ 
ing  environment  and  a  quality  of  life 
found  only  in  beautiful  northern 
Colorado. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Personnel  Department,  Loveland  Daily 
Reporter-Herald,  PO  Box  59,  Loveland, 
CO  80539. 


No  man  is  free  who  is 
not  master  of  himself. 
EPICTETUS 


ADVERTISING 


Classified  Managers! 

Make  Your  Move  Up  To  Ad  Director! 

California  Job  Journal,  the  largest  independent  recruitment  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  country  (circulation  300,0(X))  needs  a  "hands-on"  Ad 
Director  to  take  charge  of  a  telemarketing  and  support  staff  of  20+ .  If 
you're  a  successful  CAM  in  a  competitive  market  (prefer  medium¬ 
sized  newspaper),  we'd  like  to  talk  with  you. 

Requires  a  strong  classified  and  management  background  (recruit¬ 
ment  sales  or  personnel  background  a  plus).  Must  have  expertise  in 
forecasting  and  budgeting,  training,  and  motivational  programs.  Also 
requires  selling  to  major  clients  and  recruitment  ad  agencies.  Strong 
community  involvement  is  expected. 

Are  you  ready  for  a  challenging  opportunity  in  a  team-oriented,  high 
energy  company?  We  offer  an  excellent  base  salary  (up  to  $48K  DOE/ 
DOQ)  plus  generous  commissions  on  total  department  revenue,  stock 
options  and  complete  benefits. 

Apply  in  writing  with  complete  work  and  salary  history  to: 

Kathy  Kellum,  California  Job  Journal 
2535  Capitol  Oaks  Drive,  Suite  1(X)  Sacramento,  CA  95833 


\'o  phone  calls,  please.  All  ini^uiries  will  he  held  in  confidence. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  oct.,  i988) 
1989  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  May,  1989) 
Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each 
(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada 


Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1989  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each 
(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada 


Number  of  copies 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Nature  of  Business 

Address _ 

City _ 


Ste./Apt. 


State 


Zip. 


Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIVISION  ART  C 

SALES  MANAGER 

Major  LA  newspaper  needs  an  energetic  The  Albuquerc 
individual  to  join  their  retail  manage-  Mexico’s  largest  c 
ment  team.  Candidates  will  be  exper-  an  art  director  for 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR 


The  Albuquerque  Journal,  New 
Mexico’s  largest  daily  newspaper  seeks 
an  art  director  for  SAGE,  its  new  month- 


ienced  in  newspaper  advertising  sales  ly  Sund«  magazine  for  women.  (Circu- 
or  sales  management,  with  people  deve-  lotion  155,000). 


lopment  skills.  Position  offers  a  compe¬ 
titive  environment,  commensurate 


Duties  include  working  with  editorial 


salary  and  bonus  program.  Excellent  staff  to  generate  art  ideas,  coordinating 


benefits.  Send  resume/salary  requir- 
ments  to  Personnel/ADSM,  PO  Box 
2416,  Terminal  Annex,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90051. 


use  of  staff  and  free-lance  photogra¬ 
phers,  editing  photographs,  assigning 
art  to  illustrators,  designing  pages  and 
cover,  overseeing  color  separations, 
paginating  pages  on  large  screen 
Macintosh  using  QuarkXPress  and 
supervision  of  pages  through  the 
production  process. 


DISPUY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Northampton  Daily  Hampshire 
Gazette,  an  independent  paper  of 
21,000  circulation  in  the  lovely 
Connecticut  River  Valley  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  seeking  a  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  to  supervise  and  train  a 
staff  of  15. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  had  exper¬ 
ience  across  a  variety  of  selling  situa¬ 
tions,  be  able  to  identify  opportunities 

and  problems  and  development  and  i  _ _ _ _ 

implement  effective  responses,  and  be  tn  a 

4  «  I  pofson  WHO  wsots  to  mdk6  th6  niov6  to  3 


Send  resume  and  samples  to: 

Frankie  McCarty,  Managing  Editor 
Albuquerque  Journal 
PO  Drawer  J,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103 
(505)  823-3803. 


committed  to  a  philosophy  that  places  a 
premium  on  quality  service  and 
community  newspapering. 

An  attractive  compensation  package, 
the  opportunity  for  advancement,  and 
challenges  certain  to  maximize  personal 
and  professional  growth  will  be  offered 
in  return.  Please  send  a  letter  explain¬ 
ing  your  reasons  for  applying  together 
with  a  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Don  Nunes 

Director  of  Advertising  And  Marketing 
The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
1 1 5  Conz  St.  PO  Box  299  ASSISTANT  STATE 

Northampton,  MA  01060  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

All  responses  will  be  held  in  confi-  The  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News  is  a 


person  who  wants  to  make  the  move  to  a 
challenging  job.  A  major  Southwest 
newspaper  is  looking  for  someone  with 
experience  to  fill  a  full-time  position 
generating  informational  graphics. 
Proficiency  at  design  and  Macintosh 
capabilities  a  must.  Send  samples  and 
resume  to:The  Houston  Post,  Susan 
Barber,  Editorial  Art  Director,  PO  Box 
4747,  Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 


aRCULATION 


dence.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Leading  San  Francisco  news  and  enter¬ 
tainment  weekly  seeks  experienced 
sales  manager  to  sell  and  manage  and 
motivate  expanding  sales  staff.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  S.F.  Weekly,  230  Ritch,  S.F., 
CA  94107.  Attn:  DSP. 


One  part  of  knowledge 
consists  in  being  ignorant 
of  such  things  as  are  not 
worthy  of  being  known. 
CRATES 


125,000  all  day  paper  located  in  the 
beautiful  Roanoke  Valley  of  Virginia.  We 
have  an  opening  for  an  assistant  state 
circulation  manager  to  train  new  district 
managers,  help  collect  delinquent 
accounts,  give  excellent  customer 
service  and  direct  home  delivery  and 
single  copy  promotions.  This  manager 
also  will  provide  ideas  for  district  and 
route  reorganizations  and  assist  in  goal¬ 
setting  and  planning.  Two  years  of 
supenrisory  or  related  circulation  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  A  company  car  will  be 
provided.  There  is  also  a  monthly  bonus 
plan.  Send  resume  and  salary  r^uire- 
ments  to  Chuck  Hatfield,  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Manarar,  Roanoke  times  &  World- 
News,  PO  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA 
24010.  EOE. 


ARTIEDITORIAL 


DESIGNER 

Imagination,  energy  and  the  skills  to  Assistant  Circulation  Director  with 
execute  are  the  prerequisites  for  this  metropolitan  nevrspaper.  Circulation  of 
position.  Plus  illustration  ability.  Mac  approximately  116,000  daily  and 
facility  a  plus.  Applicants  should  have  a  131,000  Sunday  serving  a  12-county 


facility  a  plus.  Applicants  should  have  a  -  - 

mastery  of  typography  and  color,  and  area  in  the  southi 
ability  to  contribute  to  an  all-  newspaper,  the  c( 
encompassing  redesign  project.  Job  is  network  of  tabloid 
in  growing  art  department  of  160,000  total  market  covera 
circulation  daily  in  booming  southern  circulation  departn 
California.  Send  resume,  tearsheets  to  alternate  delivery 
Sally  Ann  Maas,  The  Press-Enterprise,  and  beyond  the  cir 
PO  Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  nevrspaper. 
92502-0792.  The  successful  can 


NEWSROOM  ARTISTS 


area  in  the  southeast.  In  addition  to 
newspaper,  the  company  publishes  a 
network  of  tabloid  zoned  editions  and 
total  market  coverage  publications.  The 
circulation  department  also  operates  an 
alternate  delivery  service  both  within 
and  beyond  the  circulation  areas  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  successful  candidate  will  assist  the 
Circulation  Director  in  managing  a 
department  with  66  full-time  empioy- 


Toledo  Blade  has  2  immediate  openings  ees  and  an  annual  operating  budget  of 


for  newsroom  artists  with  a  versatile 
background.  Newspaper  experience 
desired;  knowledge  of  computer  gener¬ 
ated  graphics  helpful.  Top  minimum 
weekly  salary  of  $753.70  for  exper¬ 
ienced  artist.  Send  resume,  slides  and/ 
or  work  samples  to  Jo  K.  Yarborough, 
541  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

for  daily  newspaper.  Selfrstarter  with 
journalism  background  &  Macintosh 


over  $4  million.  Candidates  should  be 
willing  to  work  flexible  hours.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  applicants  should  possess  an 
express^  desire  to  achieve  goals  within 
the  circulation  department.  Candidates 
should  have  several  years  of  circulation 
management  experience  with  a  daily 
newspaper  and  proven  record  of  market¬ 
ing  and  administrative  performance. 
Wnte  Box  4175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Lki  Is  kxMriVnced  in  info-Vraohics  CIRCULATION  TRAINER  NEEDED 
paie  dLl^n  and  typography.  ^?efel  aJS 

background  in  pagination;  possible 

picture  desk  work.  Resume/work  ‘^^h,  travel  and  prove  by 

samples:  Rick  Padden,  Graphics  Editor,  u  ^ 

Honolulu, Advertiser,  Box  illO,  Hono-  ^ 


lulu,  HI  96802. 
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HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


Central  Golf  Coast  Florida  newspaper 
aoup  offers  several  opportunities: 
Circulation  Management,  Circulation 
Information  Systems  (Collier-Jackson), 
Circulation  Sales  and  Promotion.  Coas¬ 
tal  area  has  excellent  schools,  demo¬ 
graphics,  living  conditions  and  the  low 
cost  of  living.  Salary  and  performance 
bonus  range  in  the  low  to  upper  $20’s, 
depending  on  experience  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  Excellent  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Circulation  district  managers  with 
youth  and  adult  carrier  experience 
encouraged  to  apply.  Box  40M,  Editor 
&  Publi^er. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Roanoke  Times  and  World-News 
has  an  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
promotions  oriented  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  to  direct  a  staff  of  five  people  in  the 
fastest  growing  area  of  our  market.  The 
manager  will  nave  complete  budgetary 
and  operational  responsibility  for  a 
26,000  plus  circulation  bureau  office. 
We  have  shown  consistent  gains  in  this 
area  and  intend  for  that  to  continue. 
The  successful  applicant  will  have  an 
aggressive  sales  planning  and  promo¬ 
tion  background,  some  single  copy 
experience,  and  a  strong  em^asis  on 
customer  service.  Circulation  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  college  or  university  environ¬ 
ment  would  be  helpful.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Dee 
Carpenter,  Circulation  Director,  TO  Box 
2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Delaware  State  News,  7-day  AM 
with  24,000  plus  circulation,  seeks 
proven  leader  who  is  dedicated  to 
customer  sen/ice  and  has  the  marketing 
and  promotion  experience  to  continue 
our  subscriber  growth.  You’ll  like  our 
location  near  coast,  DC,  Balt.,  Ches. 
Bay.  Send  resume,  references,  cover 
letter  and  salary  histon  to,  W.  Epper- 
heimer,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Delaware  State 
News,  TO  Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
VARIETY  -  NEW  YORK 

The  world’s  #1  entertainment  news¬ 
weekly  seeks  an  individual  experienced 
in  paid  circulation  and  newsstand 
distribution  and  management.  Weekly 
business  newspaper  background  ideal. 
Attractive  compensation  package.  Send 
resume  confidence  to: 

Gerard  A.  Byrne 
Executive  Publisher 
475  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York,  NY  10016 
(212)  545-5446 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Looking  for  qualified  person  with  3-5 
years  proven  circulation  sales  experi¬ 
ence  including  some  in  management  to 
be  responsible  for  all  areas  of  daily  sales 
operation.  Requires  excellent  manage¬ 
ment,  communication,  planning,  and 
motivational  skills,  plus  experience  with 
computer  system.  Good  people  skills  a 
must.  Degree  preferred.  Reports  to 
circulation  director. 

If  you  possess  excellent  professional 
and  organizational  skills  and  seek  a 
rewarding  challenge  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive,  fast  paced  environment,  we  offer 
attractive  salary,  benefits,  and  excellent 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  4165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ EOE _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
17,0(X}  PM  daily  in  highly  competitive 
Los  Angeles  market  needs  an  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  to  direct  primarily 
youth  carrier  force  to  new  heights.  The 
ideal  candidate  must  have  a  well  round¬ 
ed  background  and  proven  track  record 
in  promotion,  sales  and  customer 
service.  Send  resume  to  Chuck  Rath- 
bum,  Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing, 
TO  Box  1259,  Covina,  CA  91722. 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
MANAGER 

Orange  County’s  number  one  daily 
seeks  a  highly  motivated  individual  to 
manage  a  rapidly  expanding  circulation 
promotion  department.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  should  be  experienced  in  youth 
and  adult  carrier  promotions,  as  well  as 
telemarketing  and  outside  crew  promo¬ 
tions.  Must  potsse^  strorw  written  and 
oral  communication  skills.  Creative 
thinking  and  the  ability  to  generate 
excitement  is  a  must.  You  will  supervise 
an  aggressive  staff  which  anxiously 
awaits  strong  leadership.  College 
degree  with  competitive  market  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  real  plus.  Send  your  resume 
and  salary  requirements  tO:  Robert 
Wolfe,  The  Orange  County  Register, 
625  North  Grand  Avenue,  Santa  Ana, 
CA  92701,  Of  call  (714)  664-5094. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Gavilan  Newspapers,  located  south  of 
San  Jose,  California,  is  looking  for  a 
Circulation  Director.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  growing  market.  If  you  are 
highly  motivated,  up  for  a  challenge, 
service-oriented,  and  have  the  know¬ 
ledge  to  increase  circulation  through 
home  delivery,  this  may  be  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  your  resume  to: 

Publisher 

Gavilan  Newspapers,  Inc. 

TO  Box  22365 
Gilroy,  CA  95021-2365 
E.O.E. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  Salina  Journal  of  Salina,  Kansas, 
(30,000  circulation  daily)  seeks  a 
circulation  manager  to  head  its  18-per¬ 
son  circulation  department.  Previous 
experience  in  newspaper-circulation 
management  preferred.  Please  send 
resume  care  of  Christy  Fink,  Salina 
Journal,  PO  Box  74(J,  Salina,  KS 
67402-0740.  Application  deadline: 
October  30,  1989. 


DIRECTOR  OF 
MAILINGCIRCULATION 
We  are  a  major  New  York  shopper 
publisher  that  is  seeking  a  proven 
professional  to  direct  the  explosive 
growth  of  our  mailing,  inserting  and 
door-to-door  deliver  system.  If  you 
thrive  on  responsibility  and  can  evalu¬ 
ate  and  implement  changes  to  systems 
and  equipment  this  is  a  good  career 
opportunity.  We  offer  excellent  earnings 
and  a  comprehensive  company  paid 
benefits  package.  Mail  resume,  with 


ary  histpry  to: 

Maiks  Roiland  Communications,  Inc. 
26  Jericho  Turnpike 
Jericho,  NY  11753 
Attn:  Personnel 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Experienced  manager  needed  to  over¬ 
see  Home  Delivery  in  a  competitive 
market  in  Zone  2.  Position  will  make 
rau  a  true  second  to  the  Circulation 
Director,  ty  expanding  your  responsibil¬ 
ities  across  all  phases  of  the  circulation 
department  and  interaction  with  the 
other  departments.  We  are  a  7-d^,  AM 
paper  with  a  growing  circulation  of  70K. 
ucellent  salary,  bwus,  and  benefits. 
Great  advancement  potential  with  a 
progressive  group.  Only  strong,  hands- 
on  candidates  need  apply.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  references  to 
Box  4163,  Editor  &  Ftoblisher. 


The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  has 
openings  for  Independent  Home  Deliv¬ 
ery  Contractors. 

These  contracts  offer  an  experienced 
circulator  with  dynamic  earning  poten¬ 
tial,  plus  the  personal  fulfillment  of 
running  your  own  business. 

For  more  details,  please  call  Martha 
Thompson,  Home  Delivery  Manager,  at 
(818)  713-3158. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


-  SALES  MANAGER 
Suburban  Chicago's  fastest  growing 
newspaper  is  seeking  a  hands-on  mana¬ 
ger  for  our  growth-oriented  circulation 
sales  department.  Experience  in  tele¬ 
marketing,  crew  sales  and  promotion 
are  a  must.  We  offer  an  excellent 
compensation  package  and  benefits.  If 
Interested  please  send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  the  Daily  Herald, 
PO  Box  280,  Arlington  Heights,  IL 
60006.  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Department. 


ASSISTANT  DISTRIBUTION 
MANAGER 

Larger  city  newspaper  seeking  amres- 
sive,  hands-on  management  employee. 
Requires  minimum  of  three  years 
Circulation/Distribution  experience  in 
an  unionized  environment,  ideally  in 
publication  industry.  Company's  deliv¬ 
ery  system  undergoing  total  restructur¬ 
ing  -  candidate  must  be  able  to  effec¬ 
tively  participate  in  process  while  main¬ 
taining  day-to-day  responsibilities. 
Computer  and/or  experience  with  an 
automated  delivery  system  a  plus.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Reply 
with  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4172,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  MANAGER 


The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  offering  a 
great  opportunity  to  the  right  candidate 
to  work  as  a  division  manager  for  the 
1989  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  one  of  the 
most  exciting  competitive  newspaper 
markets  in  the  country.  Plus  you'll  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  immense  beauty  and 
outstanding  recreation  opportunities 
Alaska  has  to  offer.  If  you  are  aggressive 
and  want  to  expand  your  knowledge  and 
advance,  this  is  the  market  for  you. 
Applicants  should  possess  excellent 
people  communications  and  time 
management  skills.  Pive  years  circula¬ 
tion  supervision  expei'ence  desirable. 
Salary  D.O.E.  with  M.B.O.  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  complete  resume 
with  cover  letter  by  October  31st  to 
Anchorage  Daily  News,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Department,  PO  Box  149001, 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001. 


Zone  9  fast  growing  corporation  seeks 
sales  motivated  circulation  people  to 
help  us  gain  new  customers  for  our 
newspapers  clients.  Directing  youth 
crews  d^  to  door.  Management  posi¬ 
tions  available  in  many  markets  includ¬ 
ing  southern  CA  with  our  LA  Times  oper¬ 
ation.  You  must  have  a  large  insured 
vehicle  and  a  burning  desire  to 
succeed.  We  provide  training, 
guidance,  guaranteed  income  to  start 
and  opportunity  to  make  $50,000  to 
$100,000  plus.  Call  l-(800) 
274-3042  or  write  Personnel  Director, 
M  W  Ives  Co.,  Inc.,  9142  El  Cerro 
Drive,  Ukeside,  CA  92040-5113. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AGRI-BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Casa  Grande  Dispatch,  a  9,000, 
6Hjay  daily  in  southern  Arizona,  has  an 
opening  for  an  agri-business  reporter  to 
cover  a  diversified  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  community.  University 
research  farm  nearby,  growing  indust¬ 
rial  base.  Send  cover  Tetter,  resume, 
work  samples  and  references  to  Don 
Kramer  Senior,  Publisher  &  Editor,  The 
Dispatch,  Box  C-3,  Casa  Grande,  AZ 
85222. 


ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeks  experienced 
journalist  to  provide  news  &  photo 
coverage  in  this  beautiful  fishing 
community  of  3,400.  If  you  eat,  sleep  & 
breathe  news  and  take  your  Wheaties 
with  ink  -  reply  with  non-returnable 
clips,  resume  &  letter  to:  Ron  Loesch, 
Publisher,  Box  930,  Petersburg,  AK 
99833.  (907)  772-9393. 


ANALYTICAL  Editor-Reporter  to  cover 
entertainment  industry  and  new  techno¬ 
logies  for  respected  publisher  of  30 
business  newsletters.  Hard  news  and 
analysis  -  no  personaiity  stories.  Heavy 
phones,  some  travel.  Work  in  nonsmok¬ 
ing  Hollywood  office  or  your  metro  New 
York  home.  Resume  and  clips:  P.O.  Box 
85486,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90072. 


AMBITIOUS  REPORTER  sought,  willing 
to  meet  rigorous  standards  of  accuracy, 
sophistication  and  style  in  the  hard- 
edged  coverage  of  the  business  and 
practice  of  law.  Rush  clips,  resume  to 
190  Pryor  St.,  SW,  Atlanta,  GA  30303. 
Richard  Gard,  Managing  Editor,  (404) 
521-1227. 


AM-daily  newspaper  in  central  Connec¬ 
ticut  seeks  a  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  urban  issues  in  a  city  with  a 
large  Hispanic  community.  Fluency  in 
Spanish  is  a  must  and  knowledge  of  and 
insight  into  the  Hispanic  culture  help¬ 
ful.  College  degree  and  experience  are 
also  preferred.  EOE.  Box  4193,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
We  are  considering  outside  applications 
for  Assistant  City  Editor  at  the  San 
Diego  Tribune.  If  you  want  to  join  an 
aggressive  PM  news  team  that  has  won 
more  than  its  share  of  awards  including 
two  Pulitzers,  send  resume  and  clips  to 
Barbara  Herrera,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Tribune,  PO  Box  191,  San 
Diego,  CA  92112. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
independent,  aggressive  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily,  140,000  circulation.  Hard 
news  bacl^ound,  strong  and  responsi¬ 
ble  news  judgment  a  must.  Looking  for 
creative,  idea  person  with  a  graphic 
sense.  People  skills  and  newsroom 
leadership  experience  required.  In  our 
market  we  ne^  an  editor  who  thrives  on 
beating  the  competition,  being  the  first 
and  the  best.  Excellent  salary,  benefits. 
EOE.  Send  resume  to  Box  4164,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
If  you  are  an  experienced,  creative 
editor  with  first-rate  copy  and  layout 
skills,  we  have  a  key  spot  for  you  c’  •'  ir 
award-winning  sports  staff.  This  i 
Gannett  newspaper  one  hour  from  New 
York  City.  For  us,  "local"  means  high 
school,  college  and  pro.  Fast-paced, 
hands-on  position.  Supen/isory  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Familiarity  with  Atex 
and  Macintosh  would  be  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Dennis  Lyons, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Courier-News,  PO 
Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ  08807. 


Take  a  GIANT  step.  .  . 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
The  award-winning  Reno  Gazette- 
Journal  is  looking  for  an  assistant  sports 
editor  with  strong  managerial  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills  to  assist  sports  editor  in  all 
areas  of  sports  department  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Minimum  of  3  years  experience 
including  management  required,  with 
solid  skills  in  writing,  editing,  layout 
and  a  sports  background. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  rewarding  chal¬ 
lenge  in  a  very  competitive,  fast-paced 
environment,  we  offer  attractive  salary, 
benefits,  and  excellent  working 
conditions. 

Send  resume,  salary  history,  and  exam- 

Ples  of  published  materials  to  Vikki 
orter.  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Reno  Gazette- Journal,  PO  Box  22000, 
Reno,  NV  89520. 

EEO  M/F 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
The  Herald  &  Review  in  Central  Illinois 
(circulation  daily  45,000;  Sunday 
58,000)  is  seeking  an  assistant  sports 
editor  to  help  in  supervising  a  sports 
department  of  7  full-time  members, 
lus  oversee  5  part-time  agate  clerks, 
trong  graphics  and  production  back¬ 
ground  preferred,  but  versatility  and 
ability  to  keep  a  hands-on  role  in  writing 
and  coverage  is  a  real  plus.  Must  have 
good  organizational  and  planning  skills 
and  ability  to  produce  under  deadline 
pressure,  ^nd  resume,  cover  letter  and 
recent  work  samples  to:  Terri  Kuhle, 
Herald  &  Review,  TO  Box  31 1,  Decatur, 
IL  62525. 


ATTENTION  -  HIRING!  Government 
jobs  -  your  area.  $17,840  -  $69,485. 
Call  l-(602)-838-8885.  Ext.  R  12592. 
(Fee  required.) 


BUSINESS  WRITER  for  growing 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper.  Reply  to 
Business  Editor,  The  News,  PO  Box 
580,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33429. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  sought  by 
award-winning  weekly.  Business-news 
experience  required;  banking/finance 
background  preferred.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Dept.  E,  Rochester  Business 
Journal,  1  Mt.  Hope  Avenue,  Roches¬ 
ter,  NY  14620. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 
Toledo  Blade  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  experienced  business  writer. 
Knowledge  of  the  automotive  industry 
helpful.  Prior  experience  desired.  Top 
minimum  weekly  salary  of  $813.40  for 
experienced  business  writer.  Send 
resume  to  Jo  K.  Yarborough,  541 
Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

Daily  2-paper  operation  in  competitive, 
newsy  market  needs  city  editor  to  direct 
local  news  coverage  by  staff  of  12  repor¬ 
ters.  Prefer  Zone  5  applicant  with  at 
least  2  years  of  related  experience. 
Applicant  must  be  assertive  news 
hound  but  patient  with  young  staffers; 
thorough,  but  efficient  under  tight 
deadline  pressure.  Must  be  organized, 
able  to  lead,  and  work  well  with  other 
departments.  Send  resume,  samples 
and  references  to  Russell  Scott,  Moline 
Dispatch  Publishing  (^.,  1720  Fifth 
Ave.,  Moline,  IL  61265. 


COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune,  leading  daily  in  the 
Northern  Rockies,  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  copy  editors.  Experience  in 
page  design  preferred.  We  are  paginat¬ 
ing  type  at  present  and  will  be  adding 
graphics  as  soon  as  we  can.  Paper  is 
AM,  about  38,000  daily  and  43,000 
Sunday.  The  newsroom  is  dynamic,  the 
surroundings  spectacular  and  the 
climate  similar  to  Denver's.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Managing 
Editor,  Gary  Moseman,  PO  Box  5468, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59403. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  copy  editor  who 
would  like  to  have  it  all:  A  challenging, 
and  rewarding  position  with  a  rapidly 
growing  daily,  a  great  place  to  live  and 
work  on  Florida's  Atlantic  coast,  a 
modern  newsroom.  We  offer  the  best 
and  we  expect  the  best.  The  successful 
applicant  will  have  a  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  or  related  field,  a  commitment  to 
excellence  in  headline  writing  and  page 
design  and  the  discipline  to  edit  local 
and  wire  copy  to  its  finest.  Non-smoker. 
Send  resume  and  three  tear  sheets  to 
Byron  Gray,  Vero  Beach  Press-Journal, 
PO  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Strong  on  the  language  and  AP  style? 
Want  an  opportunity  to  grow  with  a 
small  daily  and  help  us  get  Mtter?  Have 
an  eye  for  page  design?  This  is  an  ideal 
position  for  a  reporter  looking  to  move  to 
an  editing  slot,  or  a  copy  editor  looking 
to  move  to  a  19,000  circulation  paper. 
Send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  sample  of  your  work 
to  Bill  Blocher,  Managing  Editor,  The 
(k:ean  County  Observer,  Toms  River,  NJ 
(^754.  Northeast  applicants  only. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Learn  pagination  with  award-winning 
15,70(1  AM  daily  180  miles  north  of 
Denver.  Modern,  fast-paced  newsroom 
with  multiple  wire  services.  Reporting 
or  editing  experience  preferred  but  will 
consider  talented  grads.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Resume,  samples  to 
Managing  Editor,  Star-Herald,  PO 
1709,  Scottsbiuff,  NE  69363-1709. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Dominant  PM  in  hotly  contested  south- 
central  Pennsylvania  market  needs  two 
copy  editors.  We  need  wordsmiths  who 
will  help  us  further  improve  our 
50,000-plus  Sunday  paper.  Layout  and 
color  skills  a  plus  for  this  management- 
track  positions  on  the  new  universal 
news  desk.  Pay  ranges  to  $27,500, 
depending  on  experience.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  tear  sheets  to;  Tracy 
Collins,  News  Editor,  The  York 
Dispatch/York  Sunday  News,  PO  Box 
2M7,  York,  PA  17405. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Immediate  opening^  for  copy  editors. 
You'll  need  solid  skills  in  copy  editing, 
headwriting,  page  design.  Mac  training 
a  plus.  Be  part  of  a  progressive  news 
operation  at  Zone  5,  70,000  PM  daily 
in  metro  area.  All  new  facilities.  Good 
pay  and  benefits.  Resume,  references, 
to  Box  4180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST/PROGRAMMER 

Metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  1  is  adding  a  key  member  to  its  data 
processing  staff  to  play  a  major  role  in  conversion  to  an  AS/400 
system. 

Experience  required  on  IBM  AS/400  or  System  38  using  RPG  III; 
INSI  software  knowledge  a  plus. 

If  you  are  seeking  a  professionally  challenging  environment,  excel¬ 
lent  benefit  package  and  salary  commensurate  with  your  experi¬ 
ence,  send  your  resume  and  s^ary  history  to: 

Box  4143,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  14,  1989 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Looking  for  copy  editor  experienced  in 
headline  writing  and  monitoring  wires 
for  daily  San  Francisco  legal  newspap¬ 
er. 

Send  resume  to; 

Managing  Editor 
PO  Box  11296 
San  Francisco,  CA  94101 


COPY  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  on  copy  desk  of 
mid-sized  afternoon  daily  on  East 
Coast.  Primary  duties  to  include  layout, 
editing  and  follow-up  production  of 
pages.  Ideal  candidate  has  at  least  1 
year's  experience  on  a  daily  copy  desk, 
but  will  consider  recent  grad  win  some 
hands-on  experience.  Send  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Bob  Mathews,  News 
Editor,  Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box 
1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Join  South  FLorida's  fastest  growing 
newspaper.  Applicant  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  at  copy  editing,  headline  writing 
and  page  layout.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Jeni  Hayes,  News  Editor,  The  Stuart 
News,  PO  Box  9009,  Stuart,  FL 
34995. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Palm  Beach  Post,  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  daily  newspaper  in  the  country,  is 
looking  for  feature  copy  editors  with  two 
to  five  years  experience.  We  offer  the 
sun  and  the  sea  as  well  as  a  creative 
opportunity  in  a  competitive  market.  If 
interested  send  resume  and  clips  to  Jan 
Tuckwood,  Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Features,  The  Palm  Beach  Post,  PO  Box 
24700,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33416. 


DAY  EDITOR 

Small  New  Jersey  daily  seeks  meticul¬ 
ous  well  organized  editor  for  varied  day 
side  job  (6AM-3PM)  that  includes 
deadline  work  in  shop,  supervision  of 
day  side  reporters  and  responsibility  for 
special  sections.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume,  work 
samples  to  New  Jersey  Herald,  PO  Box 
10,  Newton,  NJ  07860. 


Do  you  want  to  work  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  newspaper?  Do  you  want  to 
flex  your  creative  muscle  with  special 
projects?  Do  you  want  a  chance  to 
shine?  The  Odessa  American  is  looking 
for  copy  editors  with  the  talent,  creativi¬ 
ty  and  eagerness  that  puts  them  a  cut 
above  the  competition.  Here  you  can  go 
as  far  as  your  ability  will  carry  you.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  work  samples 
to:  Keith  Brisco,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor;  The  Odessa  American,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


EDITOR 

Our  growing  Zone  2  daily  needs  new 
leadership  to  revitalize  our  news  opera¬ 
tion.  The  right  candidate  will  be  an 
experienced  manager  with  solid  people 
skills.  He/she  must  be  willing  to  work 
hard  and  able  to  hire  then  tram  a  team 
of  professionals.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  4139,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  NEWS  EDITOR 

A  growing  33,000  daily  in  competitive 
market  (Zone  3)  seeks  executive  editor 
to  direct  all  phases  of  the  news  opera¬ 
tion.  The  ideal  candidate  should  have  a 
solid  managerial  and  journalistic  back¬ 
ground  with  strong  people  skills. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an 
editor  or  middle  manager  with  a  larger 
paper  that  desires  the  opportunity  to 
direct  his/her  own  news  department. 
Send  resume  and  sala^  history  with 
cover  letter.  Box  4190,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ENVIRONMENT  REPORTER  -  The 
Record-Journal,  a  31,000-circulation 
AM  daily  in  central  Connecticut,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  reporter  to 
cover  the  environmental  beat.  Recy¬ 
cling  and  T rash-to-Energy  are  hot  topics 
here  and  experience  in  covering  these 
issues  would  be  helpful.  Contact:  Don 
Schiller,  News  Editor,  Record-Journal, 
11  Crown  St.,  Meriden,  CT  06450  for 
interview.  EOE. 


EDITOR  -  Opportunity  for  aggressive, 
talented,  energetic  journalist  to  lead 
16-person  staff  at  12,000  circ.  Sun-Fri 
daily  in  Zone  5  university  town. 
Successful  candidate  must  be  able  to 
nuture  young,  aggressive  reporters, 
have  excellent  community  news  judge¬ 
ment,  be  committed  to  the  highest  jour¬ 
nalistic  standards,  and  possess  strong 
management  skills.  Send  letter  and 
resume  to  Box  4196,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

TWICE  WEEKLY 

Editor  of  central  Florida  twice  weekly 
with  companion  sister  weekly.  If  you 
have  experience  editing  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  are  knowledgeable  of 
Macintosh  desk  top  publishing,  you  will 
be  someone  we  want  to  talk  to.  We  seek 
a  person  who  will  plan  to  make  a 
commitment  to  the  newspaper  and  the 
community  and  guide  and  direct  a  news 
staff  of  four.  Competitive  salary  and 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Richard  Hitt, 
President  Florida  Region,  Independent 
Newspapers  Inc.,  3109  Old  State  Road 
8,  Lake  Placid,  FL  33852,  or  call  (813) 
465-7300. 


EDITOR 

We  seek  a  unique  person  to  fill  our  top 
editor  position.  We  are  a  chain  of  3 
award-winning  Jewish  newspapers  in 
Dade,  Broward  and  Palm  Beach  Coun¬ 
ties,  Florida.  Besides  the  basic  editorial 
skills,  we  require  leadership,  vision, 
management  ability  and  Jewish  know¬ 
ledge.  Send  resumes  and  samples  to 
David  Abramowitz,  Jewish  Media 
Group,  3550  Biscayne  Boulevard,  Third 
Floor,  Miami,  FL  33137,  or  call  (305) 
576-9500. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
Excellent  opportunity  with  a  leading 
twice-weekly  Chicago  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group  to  edit  &  layout  a  weekly 
entertainment  magazine. 

Successful  candidate  must  have  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  in  entertainment 
writing,  editing  and  layout.  Applicants 
locate  in  the  midwest  preferr^.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefits. 

Please  send  letter  or  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  John  Collins,  The 
Star  Newspapers,  1526  Otto  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago  Heights,  IL  60411. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR,  2  POSITIONS 

With  national  weekly  book-trade  maga¬ 
zine  based  in  Garfield,  NJ.  1)  Exper¬ 
ienced  journalist,  skilled  news  &  feature 
writer  &  editor.  2)  Apprentice  journalist, 
toJ>e  trained  in  news  &  feature  writing  & 
reporting  assignments.  Some  know¬ 
ledge  of  tx>oks  and/or  history  desirable 
in  either  case,  and  both  positions 
require  careful,  detail-oriented  persons. 
Both  are  excellent  opportunities.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  4184, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

Innovative  health/travel  magazine 
needs  experienced  editor  with  lots  of 
Ideas  and  strong  editing  and  managerial 
skills.  Also  seeking  associate  editor/ 
writer  with  proven  reporting  skills. 
Scenic  location.  Send  resume,  salary 
history,  editing  or  writing  samoles  to; 
Box  603,  Charlottesville,  VA  22902. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

Small,  privately-owned  daily  is  seeking 
individual  to  take  charge  of  10-person 
newsroom.  Editorial  and  lay-out  skills  a 
must.  Located  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  4176,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  and  Com  Editor  and  a  Sports 
Writer  needed  for  the  fastest  growing 
newspaper  in  southern  California,  a 
paper  with  11,000  paid  circulation, 
double  the  January  1st  circulation  total. 
We're  looking  for  an  aggressive  editor 
and  strong  copy  editor  and  sports  writer 
who  want  to  work  for  a  Sunday- 
Wednesday-Friday,  that  could  convert 
to  daily  publication.  This  is  one  of  the 
special  opportunities  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornian,  PO  Box  970,  Temecula,  CA 
92390. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

A  proven  leader  for  staffers  who  care 
deeply  about  our  readers  and  do  their 
best  for  them.  Our  newspaper  shows  it: 
high  market  penetration  and  national 
recongnition.  A  32,000  daily  serving  an 
attractive  community.  Send  resume 
with  letter  describing  your  interest  and 
qualifications  to  Sue  Trautwein, 
Messenger-Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42302. 


FEATURES  COPY  EDITOR 
We  need  an  editor  with  solid  layout  and 
headline  skills.  At  least  two  years  desk 
experience  required.  Should  be  creative 
and  have  good  features  news  instincts. 
Experience  with  color  and/or  pagination 
a  plus.  Send  resume  to  Poughkeepsie 
Journal,  FCE,  PO  Box  1231,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  NY  12602.  EOE/M/F. 


FEATURES  DESIGNER 
The  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  paper  with  125,0(X)  daily  circu¬ 
lation  and  155,CX)0  Sunday,  is  looking 
for  an  exceptional  designer  to  work  on 
our  design  desk.  This  job  requires  a 
high  level  of  skill  in  designing  feature 
pages.  May  also  be  asked  to  handle 
news  pages  from  time  to  time.  Must  be 
able  to  work  under  pressure  and  meet 
deadlines.  To  apply  send  a  portfolio, 
resume,  cover  letter  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Malcolm  Stallons,  Design 
Desk  Chief,  Lexington  Herald-Leader, 
100  Midland  Ave.,  Lexington,  KY 


FEATURES  WRITER 
Growing  weekly  news  group  near  San 
Diego  County  seeks  entry  level  reporter 
with  strong  college  experience.  Senu 
cover  letter,  clips,  unedited  copy  and 
resume  to  Community  News  Network, 
Inc.,  40495  CounW  Center  Dr.,  Suite 


FEATURE  WRITER 

Afternoon  daily  on  the  Vermont  -  New 
Hampshire  border  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  experienced  and  versa¬ 
tile  feature  writer  whose  work  shows 
depth  and  clarity.  We're  looking  for 
someone  who  is  comfortable  with  both 
the  arts  and  sciences,  a  reporter  who 
can  handle  both  issues  and  profile. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Jim  Fox, 
Editor,  Valley  News,  PO  Box  877,  White 
River  Junction,  VT  05001. 

FREEUNCF.  REPORTERS 
Washington,  D.C.,  periodics  publisher 
seeks  experienced  journalists  in  Miami, 
Tallahasee,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  and 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  to  report  state  tax, 
economic,  labor,  and  environmental 
news.  Send  letter,  resume,  and  clips  to 
Lou  Bahin,  The  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  Inc.,  1231  25th  Str.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20037. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  $16,040  - 
$59,230^.  Now  Hiring.  Call  l-(805) 
687-6000  Ext.  R.-4261  for  current 
federal  list.  (Fee  required). 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  14, 1989 


HELP  WANTED 


GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
Knight-Ridder  PM  needs  an  exper- 
ienoKt  government  reporter  who  is  an 
aggressive  daily  news  writer,  quick  on 
deadline,  and  skilled  at  writing  in-depth 
trend  and  impact  stories  with  strong 
people  angles.  Transportation  issues 
are  part  of  the  beat,  ^nd  resume  and 
clips  to  Charles  St.  Cyr,  Metro  Editor, 
The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort 
Wa^,  IN  46801.  An  Equal  Oppoiluni- 
ty  Employer. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
Strong  manager  with  ability  to  direct 
both  photo  and  graphics  operations 
sought  for  Zone  5  metro  daily.  Under¬ 
standing  of  photo  and  graphic  color, 
design  and  computer  graphics  critical. 
Ability  to  operate  as  part  of  a  team  a 
must.  Person  with  news  background 
preferred.  Send  resume,  samples  and 
sala7  history  to  Box  4140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

The  Morning  (^11,  a  135,000  Times 
Mirror  daily  in  Allentown,  PA,  is  looking 
for  a  business  writer.  Halfway  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  our  rapidly 
growing  coverage  area  includes  the 
headquarters  of  several  Fortune  500 
companies.  Two  years  of  business 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
cover  letter  to:  Charles  A.  Jaffe,  Busi¬ 
ness  Editor,  The  Morning  Call,  PO  Box 
1260,  Allentown,  PA  18105  or  call 
(215)  820-6694. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


If  you  can  do  it  all  -  write  first  rate  news 
copy,  features,  and  headlines,  and  have 
mastered  layout,  pasteup,  and  photo¬ 
graphy,  then  apply  for  position  on  our 
small  staff,  award-winning  weekly  in 
northeastern  PA.  $250/week  plus  bene¬ 
fits  to  start.  Previous  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Send  resume,  clippings 
to;  Rosemary  Heth,  47  Lincoln  Ave., 
Carbondale,  PA  18407. 


Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
feature  editor.  Take  charge  of  feature 
sections  at  70, (XX)  PM  daily,  in  Zone  5 
metro  area.  Highly  competitive  market. 
New  state  of  the  art  facilities.  Need  idea 
person  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Be  part 
of  highly  professional  management 
team,  (kiod  pay  and  benefits.  Resume, 
samples,  references  to  Box  4179, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLES/Education  reporter  for 
small  daily  on  the  California  Central 
Coast.  Contact  Ben  Reddick,  Publisher, 
The  Daily  Press,  Box  427,  Paso  Robies, 
CA  93447. 


Looking  for  a  challenge?  Perhaps  a  bit 
of  excitement?  The  Anchorage  Times 
has  openings  for  a  city  editor  and  sever¬ 
al  reporters  (including  business/ 
financial)  willing  to  go  toe-to-toe  in  one 
of  the  few  remaining  cities  with  compet¬ 
ing  dailys.  Anchorage's  largest  city  is  no 
place  for  beginners.  We  need  people 
with  hard  news  experience  who  don't 
need  their  hands  held.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Carol  Wood, 
Managing  Editor,  Box  40,  Anchorage, 
AK  99510.  Sorry,  no  moving  expense. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  twice  weekly  paginated  paper  in 
western  Monmouth  (iounty,  NJ.  Excel¬ 
lent  news,  management  and  language 
skills  required.  Flexible  hours,  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Judy  Klein 
Executive  Editor,  Greater  Media  News¬ 
papers,  1  Register  Plaza,  Shrewsbury, 
NJ  07702. 

EOE 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  Arizona  semi-weekly.  Desk  top 
Macintosh  system.  Mountain  area. 
Send  resume,  samples  and  references 
to  Diana  Kramer,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
White  Mountain  Indeoendent,  Box 
1570,  Show  Low,  AZ  85901. 

67 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  Southwestern  award-winnins 
community  daily.  Growing  13,000 
circulation.  Must  have  proven  abilities 
in  newspaper  design,  directing  and 
motivating  people.  Man  or  woman 
committed  to  community  journalism. 
Must  be  graphics-minded  and  welcome 
newest  technology.  Great  future  for 
person  who  helps  make  our  good  and 
growing  paper  better.  Please  send 
samples  or  work,  salary  desired, 
resume.  All  replies  confidential. 
Compensation  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Box  4166, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Times-News,  a  22,000  7-day 
morning  daily  serving  8  southern  ID 
counties,  is  iooking  for  a  news  editor  to 
lead  its  5-person  universal  desk.  The 
Times-News  is  a  research  and  deveiop- 
ment  site  for  the  Howard  Pubiications 
Group  and  features  the  iatest  in  desk 
top  pagination  as  weli  as  eiectronic 
photo  arKl  graphics  imaging.  The  paper 
IS  currentiy  putting  the  finishing  touch¬ 
es  on  a  redesign  project  and  is  rapidiy 
expanding  its  use  of  color.  The  right 
candidate  will  have  an  extensive  famil¬ 
iarity  with  mangement,  pagination, 

ftraphics  and  coior;  a  iove  of  the 
anguage  and  type,  as  well  as  appropri¬ 
ate  education  and  solid  skilis  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  coaching.  The  Times-News  is 
located  in  Twin  Falls,  a  clean,  safe 
Western  community  of  27,000,  close  to 
abundant  outdoor  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  work 
samples  and  references  to  Stephen 
Martin,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falis,  ID 
83303. 


NEWS  EDITOR  is  retiring.  Applicants 
should  enjoy  a  small-town  i'festyle, 
objective  journalism,  working  with 
graphic  design  and  layout.  Send  details 
to  Ben  Reddick,  Publisher,  The  Daily 
Press,  Box  427,  Paso  Robles,  CA 
93447. 


OUR  MAN  IN  DC 

McClatchy  News  Service  seeks  skilled 
writer/reporter  to  be  eyes/ears  for  two 
papers  in  “the  other  Washington”. 
Cover  the  Capital  from  a  Tacoma/Tri- 
Cities  prospective  from  nuclear  power  to 
Indian  Treaty  rights,  from  hard  news  to 
commentary.  Must  be  hard-working, 
self-starter.  Resume  and  clips  to  Norm 
Bell,  ME,  The  Morning  News  Tribune, 
PO  Box  11000,  Tacoma,  WA  98411. 

Opening  available  for  a  strong  team 
player  on  the  news  desk  committed  to 
producing  a  first  rate  news  section. 
Must  possess  strong  copy  editing  and 
headline  writing  skills,  excel  in  page 
design  (color  fronts  and  inside  pages), 
have  two  to  five  years  nevrspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Become  a  key  staff  member  of 
small  daily  newspaper  located  in  a  fast 
growing  Northern  (iaiifornia  communi¬ 
ty.  Send  resume,  samples  and  head¬ 
lines,  color  and  B&W  page  designs  to 
Box  4142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

AM,  PM,  Sunday  operation  in  Portland, 
ME,  circulation:  85,000  daily, 
140,000  Sunday,  are  searching  for  a 
talented  photo  editor  to  direct  a  staff  of 
10  photographers  and  technicians. 
Candidates  must  have  a  minimum  of 
four  yrars  of  full-time,  staff  experience, 
including  supervision,  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  a  college  degree  and  experience 
working  with  color. 

Qualified  applicants  should  submit  a 
letter  of  interest  and  complete  resume 
to:  The  Portland  Newspapers,  Attn: 
Personnel  Department,  iH)  Box  1460, 
Portland,  Maine  04104. 

EOE 


HELP  WANTED 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

If  you  want  the  challenge  that  a  progres¬ 
sive,  medium  sized  PM  can  provide, 
take  a  look  at  us.  We're  hunting  for  a 
page  designer.  If  you  are  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  newspaper  design,  looking  for  a 
place  that  will  challenge  you  daily,  fully 
skilled  on  the  Mac  in  B&W  and  color, 
quick  with  an  idea,  and  strong  with 
photography  and  graphics,  send  portfo¬ 
lio  and  resume  to:  Bob  Kinnm,  Design 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  600  West 
Main  Street,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PAGE  1  EDITOR 

The  News  &  Daily  Advance,  a  45,000 
circulation  AM  daily  in  Central  Virginia, 
is  looking  for  someone  with  at  least  1-2 
years  daily  experience  on  the  copy  desk 
to  handle  its  front  page.  Good  news 
judgment  and  strong  headline  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills  a  must.  Experience  with  wire 
copy  helpful.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Joe  Stinnett, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News  &  Daily 
Advance,  Box  10129,  Lynchburg,  VA 
24506. 


If  you're  a  journalist  who  enjoys  making 
a  real  difference  in  your  community, 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  No  current 
openings,  but  we  want  to  update  our 
resume  files.  We're  a  paginated,  award¬ 
winning  15,700  a.m.  daily  180  miles 
north  of  Denver.  Modern  newsroom, 

C  benefits,  competitive  salaries. 

opportunity  employer.  Resume, 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  Star- 
Herald,  PO  1709,  Scottsbiuff,  NE 
69363-1709. 


REPORTERS.  Progressive  community 
newspaper  near  Washington,  DC,  has 
two  immediate  openings  for  self¬ 
starting,  aggressive  reporters.  We're 
looking  for  people  who  want  to  make  a 
career  of  journalism  and  are  eager  to 
learn  the  crafts  of  newsgathering,  deve¬ 
loping  sources  and  writing  news  and 
feature  stories.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to:  Executive  Editor,  The  Connec¬ 
tion,  12040  South  Lakes  Dr.,  Reston, 

VA  22091. _ 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER: 
Respected  weekly  newspaper  in  central 
NH  resort  town  has  openings  for  an 
eager  community  journalist.  Will 
consider  entry  level  candidates  with  BS 
in  journalism.  Send  resume  &  clips: 
Meredith  News,  PO  Box  729,  Meredith, 
NH  03253. _ 

REPORTER 

Connecticut  afternoon  daily  newspaper 
has  2  entry-level  general  assignment 
positions  open.  Send  resume  to  Editor, 
Manchester  Herald,  PO  Box  591, 
Manchester,  CT  06040.  No  phone 
calls. _ 

SPORTS  DESK 

Like  more  progressive  layout,  calling 
the  shots,  plenty  of  competition?  We're 
a  70,0(X)  D/S  looking  for  someone  to 
help  work  the  slot.  One  of  few  two-paper 
cities  left  in  U.S.  Send  resume,  tear 
sheets  to  The  Trentonian,  c/o  Athan 
Atsales,  Sports  Editor,  600  Perry  St., 
Trenton,  NJ  08602. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTERS 

The  Flint  Journal,  a  110,000  plus  daily 
in  Michigan,  has  three  reporter 
openings. 

Suburban  reporter  for  newly  established 
bureau.  Also,  suburban/general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  main  newsroom.  At 
least  a  year  of  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  is  required,  along  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  persistence,  ability  to  see  beyond 
the  routine.  Send  resume  and  your  best 
hard  news  and  feature  clips  to  Brooke 
Rausch,  Suburban  Editor. 

Aggressive,  experienced  reporter 
needed  to  cover  real  estate,  develop¬ 
ment  and  general  business.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Carl  Stoddard, 
Business  Editor. 

Mailing  address:  The  Flint  Journal,  200 
E.  First  St.,  Flint,  Ml  48502. 

E.O.E. 


REPORTER  who  can  cut  through  politi¬ 
cal,  governmental  and  legal  jargon  to 
deliver  a  concise  account  or  people, 
places  and  events  within  a  two-county 
east-central  Florida  area  ~  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  nation.  If  you're 
experienced,  hungry  for  bylines,  can 
generate  award  winning  copy  under 
pressure,  we  have  a  spot  waiting  for  you 
at  our  100,000  uaily  independent 
newspaper.  Call  Mike  Czeczot,  Daytona 
Beach  News-Journal  (904)  252-1511, 
or  write  him  PO  Box  2831,  Daytona 
Beach.  FL  32115-2831. _ 

SOCIETY  WRITER 

Full-time  writer  wanted  to  provide  styl¬ 
ish,  witty  society/gossip  coverage  for 
Toledo  Blade.  Top  minimum  weekly 
salary  of  $813.40  tor  experienced  soci¬ 
ety  writer.  Send  resume  to  Jo  K.  Yarbor¬ 
ough,  541  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  OH 
43660. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

One  person  department.  Produce  two 
pages  daily  for  5,000  circulation  AM  in 
beautiful  northern  Michigan.  Advance 
within  national  group.  Good  job  for 
experienced  college  grad.  Call  Rip  at 
(616)  627-7144. _ 

STAFF  WRITERS 

Immediate  opening  for  staff  writers  with 
a  flair  to  tell  a  story  in  simple,  short 
terms.  Be  part  of  a  progressive  news 
team  in  Zone  5,  70,000  PM  daily,  in 
metro  area.  All  new  facilities.  Resume, 
references,  samples  to  Box  4178, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  Watertown  Daily  Times  needs  an 
experienced,  aggressive  editor/reporter 
to  supervise  seven  reporters  and  two 
photographers  in  its  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ny,  bureaus.  This  is  a  new  manage¬ 
ment  position  reporting  directly  to 
assistant  managing  editors  in  our  main 
office.  We  need  a  strong  manager  with 
solid  news  judgment  and  the  ability  to 
motivate  and  train  reporters.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  writing  samples  and 
references  to: 

Charlie  Decker 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Watertown  Daily  Times 
260  Washington  St. 
Watertown,  NY  13601 
Application  deadline  is  November  3, 


HELP  WANTED 


REMINDER: 

Deadline  for  line  ads, 
extensions  and  cancellations: 
Tuesday,  12  noon  (EST) 
for  the  current  week’s  issue. 


REPORTER  for  Arizona  community 
daily  newspaper.  Experienced 
preferred.  Box  4186,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  Arizona  Republic  (375,000  daily, 
575,000  Sunday)  has  two  key  openings 
in  its  40-plus  member  features 
department: 

TV/Radio  Writer: 

We  are  looking  for  a  TV  writer  who  can 
cover  television  as  entertainment  AND 
as  a  social  phenomenon.  This  reporter 
should  have  a  keen  sense  of  analysis  for 
trends  on  the  screen  or  in  the  industry 
and  be  able  to  present  it  with  bite.  We 
want  TV  and  radio  coverage  to  show  up 
on  Page  One  as  well  as  in  our  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Send  resume  and  up  to  10 
clips. 

General  Assignment: 

We  need  a  writer  with  a  strong  voice  for 
deep  features,  be  they  short  or  long. 
This  reporter  should  draw  upon  multiple 
sources  and  research  instinctively  to 
create  incisive  stories.  We  don't  mind 
pieces  written  with  an  attitude.  Send  a 
resume  and  up  to  10  clips. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  samples 
to  John  F.  Oppedahl,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Arizona  Republic,  PO  Box  1950, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 


'  The  Hawk  Eye  needs  a  talented,  all 
around  person  for  the  second  position 
on  the  news  desk.  The  post  requires 
sharp  writing,  editing  and  layout  skills 
and  an  ability  to  oversee  and  work  close¬ 
ly  with  reporters.  As  a  team  member, 
:  the  successful  applicant  will  be 
'  expected  to  contribute  ideas  that 
.  improve  coverage,  writing  and  design. 

We  are  a  20,000,  Mon.  -  Fri.  PM  and 
,  Sunday  AM  daily  on  the  shores  of  the 
I  Mississippi  River  in  southeastern  Iowa. 

If  you  are  interested  in  an  outstanding 
:  opportunity  on  one  of  Iowa's  best  news- 
’  papers,  send  a  resume,  cover  letter, 
references  and  clips  to  Charles  Gates, 
-  Managing  Editor,  The  Hawk  Eye,  PO 
Box  10,  Burlington,  lA  52601. 

I  _ — - 

t  The  Rome  News-Tribune,  a  23,000-cir- 
i  culation  PM  in  the  Georgia  mountains, 

I  needs  an  intelligent,  creative,  depend- 
.  able  and  energetic  supplements  editor. 

>  Primary  job  responsibilities  include 
producing  weekly  business-related 
tabloid  and  some  other  special 
sections.  Position  demands  a  self¬ 
starter  who  can  produce  quality,  week 
after  week,  with  very  little  supervision. 
The  Rome  News-Tribune  is  part  of  a 
family-owned  group  of  progressive 
newspapers  in  northwest  Georgia. 

Call  Editor  John  L.  Perry  or  Associate 
Editor  Andy  Bowen  at  (404)  291-6397. 


We  are  seeking  applications  from  copy 
editors  for  current  and  future  openings 
for  our  national,  financial,  metro  and 
features  copy  desks.  We  are  interested 
in  persons  with  a  minimum  of  several 
years  of  experience  as  rim  or  slot  editors 
at  large  metropolitan  dailies  who  can 
edit  stories  thoughtfully  for  meaning 
and  accuracy  under  tight  deadlines  and 
'  write  headlines  with  precision  and 
verve.  If  you  are  interested,  please  send 
a  resume  and  a  letter  telling  us  more 
about  your  goals  and  about  why  copy 
editing  appeals  to  you. 

Jeanne  Fox-Alston 
Director  of  Recruiting 
The  Washington  Post 
1150  15th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  [)C  20071 

WANTED:  NEWS  REPORTER 
43,000  AM  daily  wants  twu  years  exper¬ 
ience.  Recent  graduates  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Keith 
Taylor,  Managing  Editor,  Longview 
News  Journal,  PO  Box  1792,  Longview, 
TX  75601. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


The  Pulitzer-Prize  winning  Charlotte 
Observer  has  openings  for  an  assistant 
national  editor,  copy  editors  and  layout 
editors.  We  want  applicants  with  initia¬ 
tive,  at  least  2  years  of  professional 
experience,  top  references,  and  lots  of 
desire.  We  value  accuracy,  assertive 
editing,  and  creative  headline  writing 
and  page  design.  Send  letter  of  interest 
and  resume  to  Ken  Friedlein,  Executive 
National  Editor,  PO  Box  32188,  Char¬ 
lotte,  NC  28232.  No  telephone  calls, 
please.  EOE/M/F. 


Zone  2,  70,000  circulation  daily,  is 
adding  a  Sunday  edition.  Looking  for  an 
experienced  design/layout  person  to 
assist  in  designing  the  new  addition, 
then  oversee  layout  and  design  of 
Sunday  section  fronts.  Job  has  growth 
potential.  Send  examples  of  work, 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING 

United  Press  International  seeks  an 
ener«tic,  entrepreneurial  individual  to 
develop  new  information/news  products 
for  the  media  marketplace.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  will  include  indentifying, 
repackaging,  and/or  creating  new 
services  for  radio,  TV,  and  newspaper 
clients.  Additionally,  individual  will  be 
responsible  for  testing  the  products, 
product  roll-out  and  promotion,  pricing, 
packaging,  etc.  Must  have  a  proven 
track  record  of  developing  and  market¬ 
ing  news  and  information  services  to  the 
media  market.  Salary  and  bonus 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume,  qualifications  and  salary 
history  to: 

UPl  Marketing 
1400  Eye  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20009 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Herald  &  Review  in  Central  Illinois 
is  seeking  a  photographer  for  a  four- 
person  staff.  We  are  looking  for  a  gener¬ 
alist;  a  photojournalist  who  moves  fast 
on  spot  news,  takes  care  of  environmen- 
tals,  composes  irresistible  features, 
plans  and  executes  photo  projects,  and 
collects  accurate  cutline  information. 
The  successful  candidate  will  join  two 
seasoned  pros  and  a  part-time  photo 
technician  in  an  award-winning 
graphics  department.  We  are  a  growing 
morning  paper  (circulation  daily 
45, (WO;  Sunday  58,000).  Please  send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  recent  work 
samples  to:  Terri  Kuhle,  Herald  & 
Review,  PO  Box  311,  Decatur,  IL 
62525.  Application  deadline:  October 
30,  1989. _ 

Watertown  Daily  Times,  New  York’s  top 
daily  in  its  class  (42,000)  is  looking  for 
an  accomplished  photographer  to  join 
its  6-person  photo  department.  Job 
involves  sharing  coverage  of  a  rural 
county  with  emphasis  on  color  news 
and  news/feature  shots.  Applicants 
must  be  proficient  in  darkroom  work, 
caption  writing  and  time  management. 
Nixon  equipment  provided.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  samples  by  October  20  to: 
Charles  Decker,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  Watertown  Daily  Times,  260 
Washington  St.,  Watertown,  NY  13601. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Progressive  Ohio  based  printing  firm 
seeks  assistant  foreman  to  oversee 
night  shift  pressroom  operations.  Must 
possess  good  leadership  skills  and 
techincal  knowledge  of  offset  printing 
operations,  Harris  experience  a  plus. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history/requirements  to  Box 
4189,  Eaitor  &  Publisher. 


World  Qass 
Opportunities. 

AR  AMCO,  the  free  world’s  largest  producer  and  exporter  of  oil 
and  g^,  currently  has  opportunities  available  for  the  following  posi¬ 
tions  in  Saudi  Arabia: 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 

Bachelor’s  degree  in  Journalism,  Public  Realations  or  Com¬ 
munications  with  8  years  of  experience  in  journalism,  public  relations 
or  related  fields.  Must  be  highly  proficient  in  written  and  oral  com¬ 
munication  skills  in  English  with  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Middle  East. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  world  wide  industry  public 
relations  trends  is  a  must.  Job  duties  include  preparing  executive  level 
public  relations  speeches,  media  presentations,  and  the  development 
of  news  information  materials  and  publications  for  dissemination  to 
company  employees  and  the  general  public.  Proficiency  in  Arabic  is 
a  plus. 

WRITER-EDITOR 

Bachelor’s  degree  in  Journalism,  English  or  related  field  with  3 
years  of  experience  in  writing  for  commerical  magazines  or 
newspapers.  Must  be  highly  proficient  in  written  and  spoken  English 
with  a  background  in  feature  articles  development  on  community  pro¬ 
jects  of  special  interest,  biographical  profiles  and  interviews,  picture- 
page  feature  writing,  news  items  development  and  routine  employee 
activity  stories.  Researching,  typing,  galky  and  page  proofing,  prepar¬ 
ing  shooting  script,  print  selection  and  copy  blocking  experiences  are 
essential.  International  living  experience  is  a  must.  Proficiency  in 
Arabic  and/or  living  in  the  Middle  East  are  a  plus. 

Employment  with  ARAMCO  will  provide  you  with  an 
interesting  lifestyle  in  a  multicultural  environment,  including 
comfortable  family  living  arrangements,  free  medical  care  while  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  fine  schools  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  recreational 
opportunities,  plus  36  calendar  days  of  vacation  annually,  allowing 
for  extensive  travel.  We  provide  an  attractive  compensation  package 
which  includes  an  expatriate  premium. 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  your  resume/salary 
history  to:  ASC,  Employment  Dept.  06B-037-9,  P.O.  Box  4530, 
Houston,  Texas  77210-4530. 

ARAMCO 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONiTECH 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Growing  chain  of  fully  paid  weekly 
newspapers  in  suburban  Cleveland  Is 
seeking  a  strong  number  2  person  in  an 
all  electronic  production  environment. 
Currently  paginating  ads  including 
graphics,  with  some  electronic  page 
make  up  of  editorial.  This  is  a  pre-press 
operation. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  work  with 
state-of-the-art  equipment  for  a  person 
with  good  management  skills,  strong 
pre-press  production  background  with 
problem  solving  ability. 

Applicants  should  send  resume  to: 
Dwight  Schulz,  Operations  Manager 
Sun  Newspapers 
5510  Cloverleaf  Parkway 
Cleveland,  OH  44125 


CONSULTANT 

Pacific  Northwest  newspaper  needs 
consulting  help  to  set  up  and  organize  a 
mailroom  and  press  operation.  Should 
intimately  understand  both  the  actual 
production  and  all  business  functions  of 
a  large,  2-shift  printing  plant.  Your 
track  record  is  important.  Send  resume 
to  Larry  Duthie,  Kitsap  Group,  7689 
Day  Rd,  Bainbridge  Island,  WA  98110. 


MAGAZINE  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Over-sized,  sophisticated,  glossy  maga¬ 
zine  seeks  very  experienced  Production 
Manager  in  Los  Angeles.  Must  have 
excellent  connections  in  all  areas  of 
printing  (color  separators,  strippers, 
printers.)  Please  send  resumes  to  MAY 
Enterprises,  24652  Blue  Dane  Lane, 
Malibu,  CA  90265. 


MACHINIST 

Looking  for  machinist  capable  of 
rebuilding  Goss  Urbanite  printing  press¬ 
es.  Machine  shop  located  in  Southern 
California.  Good  pay  scale  and  good 
benefits.  Contact  Sam  or  Mario  (213) 
256-4791;  121  North  Ave.  60,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90042. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
An  outstanding  west  coast  supervisory 
opportunity  with  a  growing  major  daily. 
We  are  seeking  a  second  shift  supervi¬ 
sor.  Candidates  must  be  self  motivated, 
proven  leadership  abilities,  with  an 
upbeat  personality  and  able  to  commu¬ 
nicate.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  and  history  to: 
l^oduction  Department,  21221  (Dxnard 
St,  Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  OPERATIONS 
Our  well  o^nized,  growing  newspaper 
and  specialty  directory  publishing 
company  of  100  employees  seeks  a 
unique  individual  to  lead  our  pre-press 
production,  systems,  distribution,  and 
administration  departments  in  our  San 
Francisco  headquarters.  This  newly 
created  position  reports  directly  to  the 
president.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
nigh  integrity,  be  emotionally  upbeat 
and  an  excellent  team  builder  and  moti¬ 
vator.  We  are  looking  for  a  Senior  Lead¬ 
er  who  will  thrive  on  the  challenge  of 
growing  our  company  from  $7  to  $30 
million  in  the  near  future. 

AREAS  OF  RESPONSIBILITIES: 

*  Pre-press  production  of  15,000 
yellow  page  and  newspaper  display  ads, 
and  layout  pages  for  same. 

*  Distribution  of  publications 

*  Information/Computer  Systems 

*  Office  Services/Administration 

*  Member  Strategic  Planning  Team 
KEY  EXPERIENCE  OF  CANDIDATE: 

*  Demonstrated  successful  manage¬ 
ment  skills 

*  Minimum  3  years  managing  a  high 
volume  output  production  department 
including  the  use  of  desktop  &  auto¬ 
mated  production  techniques. 

*  Extensive  people  management 
victories 

*  Strategic  thinking  and  planning 
COMPENSATION: 

*  Excellent  salary,  bonus,  and  benefit 
package.  Please  send  your  resume  and 
letter  indicating  your  salary  history  and 
skills  to: 

President 
Box  605 

San  Francisco,  CA  94101 


Pre-Press  Director 

Major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  Mid- 
West  has  a  challenging  opportunity  for  a  Pre- 
Press  Director  reporting  directly  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  Operations. 

This  position  is  overall  responsible  for  all  pre¬ 
press  and  related  systems  activities  encom¬ 
passing  six  (6)  functional  areas  with  a  budget 
of  5  million  dollars  and  a  population  of  over 
1 50  exempt  and  non-exempt  empioyees. 

Qualified  candidates  will  possess  7-10  years 
of  production  managerial  experience  in  a 
newspaper  manufacturing  environment. 

In  return  we  are  prepared  to  offer  an  out¬ 
standing  compensation  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age  including  all  related  relocation  expenses. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


MAILR(X)M  MANAGER  -  choice  Zone  1 
location.  Weekly  group  with  large 
commercial  operation.  Rrauires  exper¬ 
ienced  person  to  lead  tnis  growing 
department.  Salary  to  mid-twenties 
plus  bonus  and  complete  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Future  opportunity  galore  within 
our  national  group.  Reply  Box  4169, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRE-PRESS  SUPERVISOR  for  colorful 
morning  newspaper  in  Zone  2.  Need 
experience  in  color  stripping  and  plate¬ 
making;  color  scanner  experience  and 
knowledge  of  composing  room  helpful. 
Send  resume  to  News  Journal  Co.,  PO 
Box  15505,  Wilmington,  DE  19850. 


PRESS  OPERATOR/MAINTENANCE 
The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana's  largest 
daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  press 
operator/maintenance  for  the  night 
shift.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  3-5  years  web  offset  press  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  double  wide,  have 
4-color  experience  and  be  quality- 
oriented.  Submit  application  letter, 
resume,  references  and  salary  history 
to:  Human  Resources  Department,  Bill¬ 
ings  Gazette,  PO  Box  36300,  Billings, 
Ml  59107.  Resumes  must  be  post¬ 
marked  no  later  than  Tuesday,  Oct. 
31st. 

EOE/M/F. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PLANT  SUPERVISOR 
If  you  are  an  organized  leader  able  to 
oversee  the  pressroom,  mailroom  and 
composing  in  a  progressive  central 
plant  now  producing  a  dozen  weeklies 
and  numerous  outside  jobs  on  7-units, 
send  us  your  cover  letter  and  resume. 
This  job  requires  strong  management 
skills,  an  understanding  of  budgeting 
and  pricing.  Sales  skills  a  plus.  Box 
4188,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 
A  major  west  coast  daily  newspaper  is 
seeking  a  qualified  pre-press  manager. 
Candidates  must: 

Have  great  proven  people  skills 

Be  a  good  communicator 

Be  self  motivated 

Be  familiar  with  offset  printing 

Have  an  understanding  of  production 

technology 

Have  an  upbeat  personality 
Want  to  achieve  results 
If  you  believe  you  want  to  work  on  a 
winning  team  and  have  a  good  salary 
and  benefits  package,  send  your 
resume  and  history  to:  Production 
Department,  21221  Oxnard  St.,  Wood¬ 
land  Hills,  (^A  91367. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


mnn 


PRESS  RELATIONS 
MANAGER 


Mercedes-Benz  of  North  America  is  currently 
seeking  an  individual  with  a  minimum  of  five 
years  of  demonstrated  professional  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience  who,  reporting  to  the  Public 
Relations  Manager,  will  manage  corporate 
public  relations  programs  and  promote  media 
activities. 

Functions  include  acting  as  a  company 
spokesperson,  preparing  press  releases,  draft¬ 
ing  corporate  position  statements,  responding 
to  press  inquiries,  monitoring  current 
automotive  legislative  activities  and  trends, 
developing  and  maintaining  optimum  national 
press  contacts,  and  organizing  publicity 
activities. 

Qualified  candidate  must  possess  a  thorough 
background  in  current  professional  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities.  Excellent  oral/written  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  ability  to  handle  ongoing 
press  relations  activities  are  required;  U.S. 
automotive  industry  product  knowledge  is 
highly  desirable. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  benefits,  including  savings  and  pension 
plans.  Please  send  your  resume  including 
salary  history  to:  Employment  Manager, 


MERCEDES  BENZ 
OE  NORTH  AMERICA.  INC. 

One  Mercedes  Drive 
Montvale,  NJ  07645 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  m/f 
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PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRESSMEN 

Offset  pressmen  with  experience  on 
double-width  presses  for  colorful  Zone 
2  morning  newspaper  in  new  Goss  HO 
plant.  Union  Shop.  Night  scale  $558  a 
week.  Write  Clark  Arnold,  The  News 
Journal,  PO  Box  15505,  Wilmington, 
DE  19850. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINtSTRATIVE 


Corporate/Publisher/General  Manager 
Do  you  need  the  management  to 
succeed  in  the  90’s?...  Need  a  proven 
leader  who  can  make  the  bottom  line  in 
a  competitive  market?...  I  offer:  hands- 
on  results  in  all  phases  of  profitable 
daily,  weekly,  Sunday  and  non-paid 
publications,  in  both  metro  and  subur¬ 
ban  markets,  plus  proven  human 
resource  and  community  relations  skills 
in  both  union  and  non-union  environ¬ 
ments...  I  am  a  consistent  leader  in 
responding  to  all  new  phases  of  advance 
industry  technology,  and  am  exper¬ 
ienced  in  aggressive  response  with  new 
product  lines  as  the  marketplace 
dictates.  Well-known  in  industry; 
proven  track  record;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Respond  now  for  your  assured 
success  in  the  90's.  Family  owners/ 
corporate  owners/investment 
opportunities/executive  search  firms  are 
encouraged  to  inquire  in  complete 
confidence  to  Box  4194,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  with  respect  of  communi¬ 
ty,  employees,  and  peers  desires  posi¬ 
tion  where  talents  can  be  used  to  rise  in 
the  organization.  Advertising/Marketing 
background  creates  history  of  annual 
revenue  growth.  Excellent  human 
resource  utilization  controls  labor  costs. 
Mark  Van  Patten  (812)  753-5998. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Due  to  pending  JOA,  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  for  a  mid-sized  daily  with  a  major 
TMC  is  available.  Experience  in  both 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Gannett/Knight- 
Ridder  trained.  Has  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  competitive  markets.  BA 
Degree. 

This  individual  is  available  for  interview 
and  placement  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has 
been  paid  by  his  present  employer.  If 
interested  in  obtaining  more  informa¬ 
tion,  please  contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877  FAX  (319)  359-8539 


CIRCULATION 


District  manager  and  small  daily  circu¬ 
lation  manager  experience  with  5  dally 
newspapers  in  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  seek  new  job. 

Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


The  control  man  has  sec¬ 
ured  over  nature  has  far  out¬ 
run  his  control  over  him¬ 
self. 

ERNEST  JONES 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

GMA  -  Inserting  Systems  Company 

GMA,  the  leading  supplier  of  Inserting  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  newspaper  industry,  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  Regional  Sales  Managers. 
Due  to  the  tremendous  demand  for  GMA’s 
product  line,  including  the  SLS-1000  High 
Speed  Inserter  and  NEWS-GRIP  Single 
Gripper  Conveyor,  outstanding  opportuni¬ 
ties  exist  for  individuals  with  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  experience  and  sales  background. 
Excellent  salary,  commission  plan  and  be¬ 
nefits.  For  further  information  please  for¬ 
ward  your  resume  to: 

GMA  Inc. 

11  Main  Street 
PO  Box  55 

Southboro,  MA  01772 
ATTN:  Human  Resources  Manager 
or  contact  Richard  Connor  at  (508)  481-8562. 


POSmONS  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING  PROFESSIONAL 

Seeking  career  opportunity.  Recently 
returned  from  consulting  contract  in 
Ireland  and  desire  stable,  long-term 
employment.  Qualifications  include  17 
years  in  Data  Processing,  12  years  of 
newspaper  experience  arid  8  years  in 
management.  Also,  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  SI  I  systems,  (^ollier-Jackson 
software,  and  all  areas  of  accounting 
and  financial  systems. 

For  more  information  or  complete 
resume,  call  (512)  643-9078. 


How  many  men  I  know  who 
are  earning  dollars  aplenty, 
but  who  are  really  earning 
little  of  what  counts.  They 
are  so  overwhelmingly 
engrossed  in  business  that 
they  get  nothing  from  their 
dollars.  The  Juggernaut  of 
dollar-making  has  crushed 
out  of  them  every  capacity 
for  genuine  enjoyment, 
every  grace,  every  unselfish 
sentiment  and  instinct. 

B.C.  FORBES 


AGGRESSIVE,  award-winning  and 
versatile  politics  writer  with  large  Zone 
9  daily  seeks  to  cover  and  analyze  the 
big  picture,  weave  in  local  concerns 
from  a  daily’s  home  base  or  Washing¬ 
ton.  Zones  1-3  preferred.  Write  Box 
42()0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  Feature  Writer/Rock 
Critic  seeks  writing  position  with  large 
metro  daily  or  magazine.  4-plus  years 
experience  with  35,000  circulation 
Knight-Ridder  daily.  Good  knowledge  of 
AP  style,  needs  little  editing,  makes 
deadlines.  For  resume/clips,  call  (303) 
440-3689. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  with 
substantial  editing  experience  for  large 
daily  seeks  city  editor  post;  wants  to  be 
part  of  the  solution  for  growing,  impro¬ 
ving  small  or  mid-sized  daily,  ucellent 
people  skills,  leadership  ability.  Prefer 
zones  1-3.  Write  Box  4185,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CRITIC  in  classical  music  or  film, 
drama,  visual  arts,  dance.  Clips  from 
top  national  dailies  and  a  book.  Unusu¬ 
al  depth  in  each  area. 

Call  (919)  286-7378. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/REPORTER 
With  MSJ  and  MA  degrees  now  national 
editor  at  Zone  2  daily,  but  have  even 
more  foreign  news  experience.  Looking 
for  paper  needing  young  (20’s)  journal¬ 
ist  in  US  or  abroad  to  boost  world  or 
national  coverage.  Box  4144,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Experienced  journalist  seeks  editorial 
position.  Alternate  career  path  sought 
after  9  years  with  Fortune  500  compu¬ 
ter  company.  I  have  MA  in  economics, 
traveled  abroad  and  radio  experience. 
Box  4159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRENCH  FLUENCY 

College  graduate,  BA  in  journalism, 
NYU,  sem  position  in  news,  features, 
sports.  Interest  in  1992  European 
Community.  Tel.  (212)  265-1783. 


Free  market  editorialist  seeks  job. 
Government  which  governs  best, 
governs  least.  Experienced  journalist, 
politician,  bureaucrat,  and  business. 
Graduate  degree  earned  and  under  40. 
Box  4187,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRADUATE  STUDENT  will  review 
books  on  national  matters  for  free;  call 
Jim  Christie  (415)  339-9383. 


Indiana  publishers  don’t  let  this  one  get 
away!  12  years  professional  experience. 
Former  weekly  publisher.  Award  winner. 
Daily,  multi-weekly,  weekly  experience. 
Can  do  it  all.  Reply  to  Box  4198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  general  assignment 
and  business  writirig  seeks  spot  on  daily 
or  large  weekly  in  Horida. 

Box  4160,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  photography 
experience  wants  to  cover  high  school 
and/or  college  sports  for  a  weekly  or 
morning  daily,  preferably  Zones  5  or  2. 
Clips  available.  Box  4197,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Young  journalist  with  daily  and  maga¬ 
zine  experience  seeks  reporter  position 
in  Los  Angeles  area.  I  am  fluent  in 
French,  have  a  good  command  of  the 
English  language,  keen  reporting  skills 
and  the  ability  to  write  clearly  and 
succinctly  under  deadline.  Contact 
Samantha  Dunn,  938  Fawn  Lane,  Las 
Cruces,  NM  88001.  (505)  523-8988. 


SALES 


S.l.  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communications  graduate,  M.S.  Adver¬ 
tising,  with  management  experience, 
seeks  outside  sales  or  newspaper  mark¬ 
eting  experience.  PO  Box  800,  Univer- 
siN  Station.  Syracuse,  NY  13210(315) 
422-4670. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Media  can  reduce  risks  in  suicide  stories 


By  John  Hippie 
and  Richard  Wells 


The  rash  of  teen  suicides  that  has 
swept  the  country  in  recent  years  and 
the  subsequent  reporting  of  those  sui¬ 
cides  carries  the  burden  of  ethical 
risks  for  the  news  media,  risks  that 
could  have  deadly  consequences  for 
other  teens  if  they  in  fact  do  imitate 
what  they  find  out  in  the  media. 

Do  front-page  headlines  that  draw 
attention  to  detail-filled  articles  on  the 
tragedy  of  a  suicide  have  a  negative 
impact  on  other  youths  and  increase 
the  chances  of  their  future  self¬ 
destructive  behavior?  The  answer 
appears  to  be  yes. 

Studies  by  a  number  of  investiga¬ 
tors  over  the  last  20  years  have 
yielded  some  evidence  bearing  this 
out.  Serious  students  of  suicide  such 
as  Motto,  Blementhal,  Barraclough, 
Phillips,  and  Littman  have  all  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  incidence  of  suicide 


(Hippie  is  a  counselor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Texas  who  specializes  in 
treating  suicidal  young  people  and 
their  families.  In  addition,  he  trains 
counselors  and  other  caregivers  in  the 
art  and  science  of  suicide  intervention. 
He  has  written  two  books  and  numer¬ 
ous  articles  on  the  subject. 

Wells  is  a  journalism  teacher  at  the 
University  of  North  Texas.  He  has 
worked  as  a  news  editor,  copy  editor, 
and  reporter  for  newspapers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  and  Denton 
[Texas]  Record-Chronicle.) 


UBQNnNMOa  MOUii 
SM3N  HUM  ISUId  39 


Get  your  copy  of 


AdNews 


-  Australia’s  big  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect  your 
business.  ^  p 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
I  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
I  COS  year  -  26  issues  I  enclose  my 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $  128. 

Name: _ 

Address: _ _ 


increases  after  news  media  coverage 
of  the  self-destructive  deaths  of 
famous  individuals  and  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple  as  well. 

Each  year  about  5,000  teens  and 
young  adults  in  the  United  States 
commit  suicide  and  another  million 
make  attempts  to  kill  themselves. 
Further,  some  22,000  adults  kill  them¬ 
selves  and  220,000  attempt  it.  The 
shocking  truth  is  that  more  Ameri¬ 
cans  commit  suicide  than  are  mur¬ 
dered. 


Near  Dallas,  Texas,  a  young  hero 
to  thousands  of  professional  wrestling 
fans  commits  suicide  and  it  causes  a 
stir  for  weeks.  The  headlines  say: 

“Von  Erich  found  dead  near  lake,” 
“Von  Erich  funeral  set  for  Saturday” 
and  “Von  Erich’s  friends  blame  fame 
and  illness,”  and  the  suicide  attempt 
of  a  Dallas  minister  rates  Page  One 
headlines  and  stories. 

These  types  of  stories  often  set  the 
stage  for  at-risk  individuals  to  begin 
rethinking  their  tentative  holds  on 


Can  we  assume  as  journalists  that  such  reports  will 
make  suicide  repugnant  to  all  readers?  The  evidence 
suggests  otherwise. 


At  the  heart  of  much  of  the  media 
attention  is  the  phenomenon  of  teen 
suicide  clusters,  the  most  dramatic  of 
which  was  the  Bergenfield,  N.J.,  inci¬ 
dent  in  which  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
ages  16-19,  killed  themselves  as  they 
sat  in  a  running  car  in  a  closed  garage, 
taking  turns  writing  death  notes  on  a 
brown  paper  bag.  Researchers  have 
already  identified  at  least  six  other 
examples  of  suicide  clusters  during 
1987,  and  these  clusters  seem  to  occur 
only  among  teens. 

Studies  indicate  that  media  influ¬ 
ence  such  occurrences  by  fostering  a 
contagion  effect.  When  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  suicide  victims  are 
recounted,  there  is  the  added  impact 
of  youths  identifying  with  the  victims. 

Advertisers  every  day  target  this 
susceptibility  of  youthful  imitation  in 
fads,  fashions,  and  music.  Again, 
studies  point  to  this  identification  as 
one  reason  that  teen  suicides  show  an 
increase  after  both  general  stories 
about  the  rise  of  suicides  and  feature 
stories  about  individuals  who  have 
committed  suicide. 

Stories  about  the  suicides  of 
famous  individuals  apparently  have 
even  more  impact  on  “at-risk”  indivi¬ 
duals.  Consider  the  headlines: 

“Sen.  East’s  Death  Ruled  a  Sui¬ 
cide”  or  “Ex-Cowboy  Bethea  an 
apparent  suicide,”  both  followed  by 
detailed  stories  on  section  fronts,  and 
follow  stories  with  heads  such  as: 

“Successful  life  ends  tragically  for 
Bethea”  or  “More  than  700  attend 
Larry  Bethea’s  funeral”  add  to  the 
impact. 


life.  Internally,  the  dialogue  might  be 
like  this:  “If  that  famous  person  can’t 
make  it  in  life,  especially  with  all  he 
has  going  for  him,  what  good  is  it  for 
me  to  keep  trying?” 

The  content  of  a  story  carries 
through  the  impact  started  by  the 
headline. 

“The  prominent  minister  left  a  note 
about  ‘demons’  inside  him  and  took  a 
near-fatal  drug  overdose.”  The 
Bethea  story  had  the  quote,  “This 
man  who  had  everything  going  for 
him,  lost  everything, .  including  his 
life.” 

The  suicide-attempting  minister 
said  in  a  sermon,  “In  a  Good  Friday 
mentality,  the  hard-core  reality  of  life 
is  that  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
despair  rules  .  .  .  you  get  sick  and  die 
and  lose  control.” 

In  another  story,  a  friend  of  a  sui¬ 
cide  victim  was  quoted  as  saying, 
“May  God  forgive  him  for  what  he’s  | 
taken  away  from  his  family  as  well  as 
his  friends.” 

The  minister  giving  the  eulogy  for 
a  suicide  victim  said,  “Michael  is  not 
dead,  he’s  just  away  .  .  .  and  we’ll 
see  him  again.”  Then  a  letter  from  a 
friend  is  quoted  at  the  funeral:  “Mike 
never  liked  to  be  alone,  and  I  know 
they’re  having  a  good  time  watching 
us.” 

A  suicide  note  left  by  another  vic¬ 
tim  says,  “Mom  and  Dad,  I  am  in  a 
better  place.  I’ll  be  watching.” 

Further,  a  justice  of  the  peace  was 
quoted  as  saying  about  a  suicide  vic¬ 
tim  that  “He  was  lying  there  very 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Has  your  search  for  accurate  marketing  information  ieft  you 

stumbiing  in  the  dark? 

Then  it^  time  you  discovered  the  1990 


Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide! 


When  you  need  information  about  a  market’s  location, 
transportation,  population,  households,  banks, 
deposits,  electric  and  gas  meters,  auto  registration, 
principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water,  shopping 
centers,  retail  outlets  or  newspapers  and  their  circulation 
in  the  3,131  U.S.  counties  and  1600+  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  cities, 
you’ll  find  it  all  in  the  1990  Editor  &  Publisher  MARKET  GUIDE. 

Not  only  does  the  MARKET  GUIDE  have  all  the  information  above,  it  also 
includes;  1990  estimates  on  population,  income,  households,  farms  and  retail 
sales  in  9  categories  where  daily  newspapers  are  published;  a  list  of  U.S. 

Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (MSA’s);  directory  of  national  newspaper 
representatives;  and  Market  Guide  maps  showing  location  of  all  U.S.  and  i 

Canadian  daily  newspaper  cities. 

Join  your  fellow  marketers  who  have  already  discovered  this  unique  and 
valuable  source-book  and  purchase  the  66th  annual  edition  of  the  E&P 
MARKET  GUIDE.  The  Market  Guide  is  so  useful  that  over  76%  of  your 
peers  purchase  the  Market  Guide  every  year!  That’s  one  of  the  highest 
renewal  percentages  of  any  book  of  its  kind!  * 

"Source:  E&P  Research  Inc.  1989  survey  of  previous  Market  Guide  buyers. 


ORDER  TODAY! 


Simply  send  a  check  or  money  order  for  $70.00  to  Market  Guide  Department, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  11  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011  and  we’ll  be 
sure  to  get  your  1990  Market  Guide  in  the  mail  to  you  promptly. 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  ORDERS  OF  FIVE  OR  MORE 

When  you  order  five  or  more  copies  of  the  1990  Market  Guide 
you  pay  only  $64.00  per  copy! 

Above  rates  for  U.S.  and  Canada  only.  All  other  countries  S90.00  each. 

ALL  REMITTANCE  IN  U.S.  DOLLARS. 

Remember:  Payment  must  accompany  order,  NY  buyers  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 

For  further  information  call  212-675-4380  and  ask  for  the  MARKET  GUIDE  DEPARTMENT.  I 
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Reporting  was  simpler  once:  Get  the  facts,  get  them  first,  get  them  right, 
get  them  into  the  paper.  Providing  perspective  and  interpretation  wasn't 
necessarily  part  of  the  job. 

Because  readers  want  that  now,  we  go  beyond  the  basics.  Coverage 
comes  from  our  46-person  Washington  bureau  and  30  newspapers.  \Afe  give 
you  some  of  the  best  writing  In  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

furnish  depth  without  burying  you  in  copy.  It's  part  of  being  the  best- 
edited  newsservice  in  the  business.  Call  Irwin  Breslauerat  (212)  580-8559. 
He^II  give  you  the  facts. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWS  SERVICE 
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